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His Biiili — Eduention — Entrj' into Lifo — Litorarj* Works — Political 
Career— and Exile— 17S7 to ISIS. 

tlic many extraordinary personages wlio liave n.gured within 
"the last sixty years on the political stage of Europe, there are few 
'wliose career has been more singular and chequered than that of tlie 
■siiithor of the following works. In no country does talent so certainly 
insure pre-eminence to its possessor as in France, nor is success in 
literature anjnvherc so nobly rewarded. Rank and fortune are in it 
mo necessary passports to social or political importance, and with 
perfect truth it may be said that the career of distinction is open to 
aspirants of eveiy class and merit possessing and evincing legitimate 
<claims to esteem and consideration. Of all professions, that of liter a- 
"fcure is held in the highe.st estimation, and its most successful eultiva- 
"tors are tiiosc who have exercised for many years the greatest iniiuonce 
over its destinies, and wlio have constituted its chief legislators and 
statesmen. From the superiority of ids attainments in the field of 
intellectual exenion, M. Guizot has raised liimself from obscurity, and 
ncdiieved not only the fame of tlie most rdiilosopiiie and profound 
liistorian of the day, but the lustre of a position the most exalted in 
“the liicrarcliy of civilised life. 

The fiimily of M. Guizot ai>pears to liave lieen of old standing and 
:respectable repute in the soutli of France, having its chief seat in the 
i:owTi of Nismes, where lie himself w'as bom on the 4tli of October 1787. 
mis fatiicr was an advocate, enjonng considerable practice at the pro- 
'V'iiiciai bar of Nismes, and he belonged, like his forefathers before him, 
"to the Reformed Chm’cli, wdiieh entailed upon him sundry galling 
clisahilities, the Protestants being then a jmiseribed sect in France, 
precisely as were the Catholics, on the other hand, in England and 
Ireland. Hence he viewed with approbation and hope the progress of 
■fclie Revolution which commenced with the meeting of the States- 
Creneral under Louis XVL in 1789, and liailed with joy the abrogation 
of a system whicli condemned liim to humiliations of both a ci\ii and a 
3?eli^ious cluaracter. He sliraiili, however, from the excesses with which 
•file Jacobins polluted the glorious outburst, and by his sentiments of 
3:iioderation, drew upon himself their revengeful anger, from the conse- 
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qiieixees of wliieli he sought safety in concealment. Ik'ing discovercil 
in his retreat, he heroically refused to accei^t the offer of ponnission to 
escape made him by his captor, preferring to suffer death rather than 
compromise the existence of another, whom humanity alone prorax)t(‘(l 
to tender a generous protection. He accordingly fell under the axe of 
the guillotine at Nismes on the 8th of Ai^ril 1784, cont(nui)oraneously 
with the execution of Dantori at Paris, whose fall marktal the eulmh 
nating point of the Reign of Terror. Tlie young Huizot was at this 
period nearly seven years of age, and sufficiently old to aj>preeiate all 
the horrors of that gloomy era : the terrible impression la'camf! in<le- 
lible on his mind, and in a great measure ruled the future t('U<h‘n<'ieHi 
of his mature years, which led him to regard with instinctive abhor- 
rence the smallest approach to a return of revolutionary violence. 

The mother of Griiizot escaj)ed the fate of her liusband, being in that 
respect more fortunate than the wives of most of the victims sacrifice* I 
to the vengeance of the Jacobins, and removed with her children to 
Geneva, to which Calvinistic city she originally belonged. She w'as a 
woman of strong mind and sound religious principles : slu; jiroved aii 
excellent jiarent to Guizot and his younger brother, to whose training 
and education she devoted herself with excmxilai’y solicitude. The 
care of an affectionate and virtuous mother is the most prescious Ixxm 
to man in his tender years, and there is scarcely an instauet.^ of om^ 
rising to high celebrity who has not ei\joyed tlie foBtering tutelagiJ of 
maternal sux^erintcndencc in his boyhood. This advjiniagc? (Jui/.ot 
possessed in a sui^rerne degree: and it has been n'lated by a visitor, 
wdio found her with liim on her knee, reading to liim incidentH from t he 
lives of the great lieformers, that she remarked, ‘ I wish to show my 
FranJi, by these examples, how much may be effected by dotenninatiou 
and diligence and assuredly her lessons were not thrown away, for 
these are the very qualities, which have chiefly distinguished liim 
through life. At the age of twelve, having already made coUHiderablo 
progress in the acquisition of the classical and imneii>al mod(Tn lan- 
guages, he was placed under the charge of M. de Jou.x, a minister of 
the Reformed Church of Geneva, who was at the head of a conHidendiht 
seminary in that city. Under the ausijiccs of this instructor of youth 
lie made rapid iirogrcss in his studies, seeking still to master the 
culties which shroud from the unenlightened the immortal comjioHitituw 
bequeathed from antiquity or illumining more recent eras. In four 
years—such was the ardour of the young student— ho could, boast im 
intimate acquaintance with all the most illustrious of tlu^ Cr(‘<‘kH am! 
Romans, with all the most renowned of the nations of mod<!rn Furope. 
Homer, Thucydides, Demosthenes ; Cicero, Senecii, Tneitus ; Dante, 
Tasso, Ariosto ; Schiller, Goethe, Fichte ; Shakcsiiearc*, Milton, liockc ; 
Racine, Fencloii, Montesquieu — these wore the great minds with which 
he cultivated a familiar mtcrcourse, these the sourccH J’rom which ho 
dranlcof the fountain of knowledge, these tlu^ ennobling inspirerg of 
his dawning genius. Hapjiy the youth who can embrace the ox»iw>r- 
timity of such learning, happier he who can appreciate its ituxnnpar- 
able virtues, its ineffable cluirms, its exalted benehta; for no education 
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cat! "be more admirably adapted to refine tlie mind, develop tlie under- 
standing, invigorate the intellect, or fill the soul vvith the divine breath 
of jjliilosophy ! 

It was natural that the subtle questions which possess such interest 
in the minds of reflective men, and which involve the enigma of 
human existence, should present themselves to the thoughtful Guizot 
as fitting topics of contemplation. Consequently, we find hym turn 
with avidity to metaphysics, and steep himself in sleepless ponderings 
on their sublime hut inextricable problems. He thus acquired, more 
perhaps than even from his previous studies, that profound and detec- 
tive cast of mind which is so perceptible in liis works, and which makes 
the elucidation of causes the distinctive feature, the inestimable merit 
of bis dissertations. But the time arrived when the pleasures of aca- 
demic training must be exchanged for the toils, of active life, since no 
patrimony removed the necessity of earning a subsistence by labour ; 
and Madame Guizot, after consultation with her Mends, determined 
that his father’s profession was the most appropriate for her accom- 
plished son. In 1804, accordingly, she left Geneva and returned to 
Nismes, whence, after tarrying a few months to inliale his native air, 
Guizot proceeded to Paris, then the glittering capital of the European 
world, and resplendent with the lustre of Napoleon’s imperial tlirone. 
The scene, however, w^as singularly unfitted to a young adventurer, 
armed doubtless with much recondite lore, versed in all the learning of 
the schools, attuned to austerity as a Grenevese neophyte: the military 
' career was the great high road to fortune and distmction under the 
rule of the mighty conqueror. Mere civil virtues or mental acquire- 
meiv^ were less in repute, and especially the profession of the law 
languished under the sceptre of the sword. In the midst of a society 
thus resonant with the tramp of warriors, the poor student felt abashed 
and forlorn; he sought in seclusion to escape its noise and glare, and 
the first year of his residence in Paris he still passed in solitude and 
study. But it was incumbent on him to exert himself for a livelihood, 
and he justly conceived the functions of a preceptor equally well suited 
to his capabilities as congenial to liis tastes- In his quest for an 
engagement in this capacity, it was his good fortune to encounter M. 
Stopfer, himself a native of Switzerland, and formerly the Swiss minis- 
ter to France, who took Mm into Ms house as tutor to his children. 
M Stapfer had been originally a preacher of the Gospel, and Ukewise a 
professor of iDhilosophy, wliich he laboured strenuously to invest with a 
religious character. He was deeply versed in German metaphysics, 
then bewildered by the novel and. abstruse speculations of Eant, Mid 
with them he thorouglily embned the mind of Guizot, whom he treated 
at once as his disciple and Ms friend. Under the roof of tins e^imable 
personage, w^ho Bas left behind Mm several valuable ento^ essays 
Guizot found time, moreover, to follow the example of Gibbon and 
other men of illustrious name in literature, impos^ on Mmself a 
rigorous and laborious recast of all his prerions 
digesting them and arranging them in that clear and substantive man- 
ncr whteli is essential for a permanent and productive groundwork. 
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■Whilst thus Giigagqd in the duties of teaching, in the eixinjunents of 
intellectual intercourse, and in the grateful toils of priyato application, 
he passed two happy and fruitful years. Through the introduction 
'Of M. Stapfer, he became known to M. Suard, 'whos {5 hou«? wsih the 
rendezvous of all the chieAiterary men of the day, and wherti Ini 
mingled on a footing of perfect equality with its moat diatinguished 
Tisitors, of whom the first in name and lustre was Chateau !>rlan(i, wlio 
had just electrified, and in part reclaimed, the infidel min<l of Franco 
by his brilliant and fervent effusion, the ‘G-cnie duChristianiamo'*^ — [tho 
Genius of Clnristianity]. 

Sedate, modest, and retiring, Guizot was nevertheless twamty-one 
years old, and at an age when ronmneo appears decked In a guistr of 
irresistible attraction. Yet it was not love that allured Mm, but 
rather generosity and sym'i)athy with misfortune that fired Ms inge- 
nuous ardour. It chanced that a young lady, by name Faullne do 
Meulan, already past the bloom of womanhood, had been appointed, 
'Chief contributor to a journal established by M. lSuar<l, called 
the PuUicist, Tins highly -gifted person unfortunattdy eontrimtcd a 
dangerous illness in the year 1807, which incapacitated her from con- 
tinuing her contributions to the PvbUaist^ on the proceeds of which 
■she depended for the ‘support of herself and her aged mother. No 
sooner did Guizot hear of her calamitous situation, tlian lie sat down 
and composed an article in imitation as much as possible f)f Iut stylo 
•and manner, which having completed, lie sent to her amujymouHly, with 
an intimation that, if agreeable, a similar article would 1 h! forwarded for 
'each future number of tho journal. It is iicwIIchs to say t hat tho in- 
valid authoress received tho articlo and tho offer with gratitude ; and 
until her restoration to health, her mysterious benefactor porwvaringly 
fulfilled his promise. The extraordinary circumstance was sulisequcntly 
mentioned by her in the saloon of M. Suard, and in the prosenca of 
Guizot, who long refrained from disclosing the secret. When it was at 
length divulged, it was natural that a very cordial intimacy should 
-ensue between the parties, which, after tho lapse of some yearn— 
namely, in 1812— resulted in their marriage, although tho lady had tho 
advantage in age by at least foinrtcen years. Nev{.?rthelc»M, tlm union 
was a happy and auspicious one, proving also profitable ovmi in a pecu- 
niary view, since M. Guizot found in his wife an able md sedulous 
.-assistant in his literary labours. To her severe purity of mind also it 
28 understood tliat he is much indebted for that lofty probity ami 
a,dherence to principle which so strildngly distinguish him from tlio 
great herd of his contemporaries. 

Thus fairly introduced to a literary life, ho applicfd hinwdf to its 
pursuits %vith unwearied industry. Under tlK» rigorous censowhip in 
which Napoleon kept the press, a very limifctjd range of was 

peamntted to an author— anything bearing on jKiJitics, even In histo- 
rical, critical, or jihilosophical dissertation, Iwiiig strictly forbidtkuL 
la tMs ^smal state of restriction, GuizoFs first regular work, published 
in I80&, was an edition of Gerard’s French Symmyrncs, with additions, 
aceompamed by an original treatise on the philosophkjal character of the 
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Frencli language. Tliis.was followed in 1811 by a translation of SSnain 
in 1808,’ from the (3^erman of Eebfds, and by an essay on the state of 
the fine arts in France. In the course of that year he- also received 
the appointment of conductor of a periodical entitled ‘ The Annals of 
Education,’ which appeared for some years under his editcwship. Before 
the end of 1812, he produced a translation of Gibbon’s « DecKne and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ which was a work of many hands, even 
Louis XVI., when dauphin, being said to have executed part of it* but 
the whole of wMch was carefully revised and annotated by Guizot 
before publication. At the close of this same year he obtained, tlirou£?h 
the influence of M. de Fontanes, the professorship of history in the 
university of Paris, a situation which brought him in contact with 
Boyer-Collard, likewise a professor in the same college, and between 
them a friendship sprang up, which afterwards bore happy fruits, and 
had an important influence on the future career of M. Ghiizot. 

Tlie first restoration of the Bourhons in 1814 presented to him the 
opportunity for which his ambition had been already aroused, of 
entering into political life. Through the recommendation of Royer- 
Collard, he was nominated by the Ahhe de Montesquieu, minister of 
the interior, secretary to his department; and he followed the king in 
his flight to Ghent, whare he is stated to have successfully exerted 
liis enlightened remonstrances to induce Louis XVIII. to discard from 
Ms counoib M. de Blacas, whose antiquated royalism had materiafly 
availed to precipitate Mm from Ms newly-acquired throne. Under the 
second restoration he held i^vgral seoontey offices m the administra- 
tion, and he remained attached to sueoesdve ministries until 1828, 
when the assassination of the Duke de Berri produced a violent royalist • 
reaction, under which the Deeazes ministry fell (of which Royer-Collard 
formed a component part), and in its ruin involved M. Guizot. He 
then openly joined the party in opposition to M. Villele, the new 
minister ; and having ventured to arraign Ms measures in a pamph- 
let, ho was suspended from Ms chair in the university, w'hich he did 
not regain until the accession of M. de Martignae to powder in the 
year 1828. 

Thus deprived of all official income, he was reduced once more to 
his pen to eke out a subsistence. With a heaity good-will, and a noble 
spirit of independence, he turned again to Ms literary labours, which 
he prosecuted during the ten years from 1820 to 1830 with unexampled 
diligence, and soon fixed on himself the attention and admiration of 
Ms countrymen. It will be sufficient to enumerate Ms principal pubfi- 
cations during th^s important era of Ms life. LA CoRectioii of Me- 
moirs relative to the English Revolution, with Historical Notes aad 
Explanations, 25 vols. 8vo ; followed by a History of the Englkdi Revo- 
lution in 2 vols. SvOj which has not yet been completed aeeoifdiiig to 
the author’s original intentions. 2. A Collection of Memoks. relative 
to the History of France from the Foundation of the Monarchy to the 
Tliirteenth Century, with an lutroduction, SuppleBoent, Notices, and 
Notes, 29 vols. 8vo. 3. A new effition of Rcfllin and Letoumenr’s 
Translation of Shakespeare, with great Amendments, and fflnstrated by 
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Critical Notes and Historical Notices. 4. Tlie ‘Revue Francaise,’ a 
periodical established by him during tliis period, may be accounted 
in the number of his works, together with the principal articles in the 
journal called the ‘ Globe.’ In the execution of all these labours he 
was constantly assisted by his wife, who sat in the same room with him. 
in which he carried on liis literary operations, attended by her two 
nieces, and surrounded by a number of young men, who acted in 
various capacities as copyists, arrangers, and amanuenses : the whole 
group presenting a picture of silent activity and resolute industry the 
most interesting that can be conceived. 

At this period M. Guizot lived in a quiet retired house in a small 
street beliind the Madeleine, which he has rendered in some degree 
famous by the indefatigable labours of which it was the scene. He 
lias since lived in sumptuous palaces ; but it is probable that in this 
modest abode he had more real enjoyment than when seated amid the 
magnificence of high official pomp. Though he w^as well knowm to he 
poor, and to be dependent on literature for a livelihood, his condition, 
which in England would have been considered one of the most de- 
graded possible, was no drawback to his social position, and his resi- 
dence was the resort of nearly all the most eminent men of the day 
both in literature and in politics. On his reception nights his little 
rooms w’ere erow'ded with people of distinction, anxious to partake 
the intellectual feast served out on such occasions; for no substantial 
viands w’ere there to regale them beyond a eup of tea, dispensed by 
the fair hands of Madame Guizot and one or tw^o female friends — often 
the late Duchess de Broglie, a woman of superior attainments. Yet 
, sorrow, too, fell on him in this otherwise cherished home, for here his 
wife died in the course of 18*27, and shortly after her his only sou. 
TVith her dying breath she hesought him to marry one of her nieces, 
who resided with them ; and in the following year he fulfiilled her wish 
by espousing Eliza Dillon, the eldest, w-hom he has likewise had 
the misfortune to lay in the tomb, after bearing him two daughters. 
It was in this same year, 18*28, that the liberal ministry of M. de 
Martignac was formed, one of whose first acts wns to restore M. Guizot 
to his professorship of modem history in the Sorbonne, and in 
which situation he will be perhaps hereafter held to have earned his 
chiefest glory. 

The lectures that M. Guizot delivered from his university chair 
have been collected into tw’o publications, the one entitled ‘A Course 
of Modem History,’ in six volumes, and the other ‘The History of 
Civilisation in Europe.’ This latter course has been veiy much ad- 
mired, has passed into all modem languages, and attained a most 
extensive celebrity. It was delivered on Ms resumption of his chair in 
the session of 18*28, and more than one translation of it has already 
ai^)eared in English. But recent events have given to the work an 
additional interest and importance, justifying its renewed publication, 
and as it will pass into the hands of a fresh class of readers, a few 
words on its purport, scope, and execution, wih scarcely be considered 
misplaced: — 
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' It embraces a history of the general course of modem elvilisatiom 
from the overthrow of the Roman Empire in tlxe west, to the mental 
coimilsion which heralded the French Revolution. The elements of 
that civilisation the author has reduced to four— namely, the chureli 
the feudal system, the boroughs, and the royal power— and each of 
them in succession to its origin, and followed in all its subsequent 
changes. The influence of the great events that have occurred in 
.modem Europe, on the different orders of society, is exhibited with 
great force and originality, particularly the effect of the cmsades, the 
Reformation, and the English revolution. The manner in which he 
shows society to have been ultimately divided between two powers 
only, nations and governments, is very striking and snccessful. Tlie 
most brilliant portion of the work is generally judged to be that in 
which he describes the reign of Louis XTV., and the contests of that 
monarch with William III., each of them being the representative and 
personification of a great principle, the one embodying absolute 
sovereignty, and the other civil and religions liberty, the struggle 
between which is the characteristic of later European history. 

Tliroughout the work, M. Guizot displays great depth of thought 
and originality, not only in his general views and analysations, but 
also in his ideas touching particular orders of facts, individual oeeur- 
renees, or peculiar institutions. He possesses the art, in a very 
liigh degree, of presenting known objects in so novel and startling 
a light, as to arouse the attention of the reader, and make biTYr 
stretch his reflective faculties to the utmost, in spite of himself. 
An exalted tone of philosophical reaso^g marks the whole inquiry, 
which, whilst it opens and delights the mind, keeps it likewise stead- 
fast and attentive ; for it will be found impossible to comprehend 
the greater part of M. Guizot’s deductions in a careless or occasional 
perusal. 

Objections have been made to the style in w-hich M. Guizot writes. 
He is accused, and perhaps justly, of being sometimes barren and 
spiritless, and at other times diffuse and tedious. But there is no 
doubt that in his writings there are passages of great beauty and 
expression, though he evidently is more concerned about the stmngth 
and truthfulness of his ideas than the mere diction in whieh he 
conches them. A certain suddenness of transition, in which lie fre- 
quently indulges, I’enders him a difficult author to translate, in such 
a manner as to give so perfect an idea of his style of wTiting as could 
be wished, though that object has in the present instance been 
pursued as far as possible. 

It will be found that, at the conclusion of the work, the author gives 
an intimation of Ms intention to carry out the operation of modem 
civilisation on the moral and internal development of mankind at a 
future jperiod, he having limited Ms present inquiry to its effect on 
political and social development. From the circumstances about to 
be related, M. Guizot has not Mtherto fulfilled tMs promise, but it 
is now understood that he intends without delay to complete his 
original design. 
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From tlie celebrated epoch of 1830 M. G-mzot is to bo Tiewed 
oliiefly as a political character, although he has in the interval pub- 
lished several esteemed works, such as the lite of Monk, the life of 
Washington, an Essay on Democracy, and a philosophical essay on 
Death Punishments, particularly with reference to political offences, 
wMeh appears at the close of this volume. In Janumy of that ycjir 
he was returned by the constituency of Lisieux a member of tho 
Chamber of Deputies, and he concurred in tlie address from the 
majiority of that body, which provoked Charles X. to issue his fkmoiiij 
ordinances of the 15th July 1830. At a meeting of deputies held at 
the house of Casimir Perier, the j)rotest adopted against those ordi- 
nances was drawn uj:) by Guizot, and when Charles X. was drivcix 
from the kingdom, he was appointed by the provisional government 
minister of public instruction. On the elevation c/f liOuis-Philippo to 
the tlirone, the first administration selected by him was naturally- 
drawn from different parties, and was in a great measure heteroge- 
neous, being left without a head or president. But in it Guizot 
held unquestionably the first place, since he had the apiM>hit- 
ment of minister of the interior, wliich, immediately subsequent to a. 
revolution, must be deemed the most important office of the govern- 
ment. This first ministry, which comprised men of all shades of 
opinion' — Mole, Dupin, Lafitte, and Perier — lasted only three months, 
being displaced by one of a more decidedly liljeral tendency under 
the presidency of Lafitte, and Guizot retired from office with his 
friends. It was fi-om this time that the Cliainber of l)cputi(i« be- 
came broken up into so many different fractions, that scarcely any 
combination was feasible to command for any length of time tbife 
necessary m^ority to carry on the government. Hence changes of 
ministry were almost continual during the first ten years of Ixnii«- 
Philippe’s reign. The various parties in the Cliamber were gonerically 
four only— that is, distinguishable from each other on account of 
fundamental principles. These four were the Lcgitiniatists, or par- 
tisans of the fallen dynasty; the Reactionists, tlie Conservative Re- 
formers, and the Radical Reformers, according to the nomenclature 
best descriptive of their respective tendencies ; but tlicy were known 
as the Right, the Centre Right, the Centro Left, and the Left, fronx 
the positions they occupied in tho hall of the Chamber. But 
again were subdivided into minuter sections, particularly with regard 
to the two Centres, which constituted the bulk of the assiuiiljly, and 
from which all the ministries were drawn. Thus, althougli Guizofc 
belonged to the Centre Right, he, with Royor-Collard ami some twenty- 
five or thirty others, formed a body apart called the Dotttrinaircs : a 
term applied to them, like most political designations, from an acci- 
dental cireimistance. Previous to the Revolution, a teaching corjHira- 
tion had existed under the title of the Doctrinaires, in one of W'hoso 
colleges Royer- Collard had been educated, whilst his brother and 
uncle belonged to the fraternity. His style of oratory was of a Kcvero 
and lo^cal character, proceeding always upon a foundation of fixed 
docirinesj and the word, moreover, was continually upon hia lips. One 
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day he was more than usually profuse of the phrase, and a royalist 
member, irritated at the lecture he was delivering, exclaimed ^oud,^ 
‘Ah! hear the Doctrinaires I No one can ever mistake the Doc- 
trinaires!’ From that moment the epithet clung to him and his 
associates, who, sooth to say, accepted it willingly enou^ But 
though the origin of the appellation is easily explained, it is other- 
wise with regard to the precise principles upheld by the Doctrinaires* 
Agreeing generally with the Right Centre on the necessity of resisting 
any extension of popular franchises, they nevertheless allowed that 
such an extension might be advisable, and was consistent with reason, 
and justice, but at the same time care must be taken that the real 
government of the country should always be vested in the men of 
superior information and capacity. There was notliing so very pecu- 
liar iii these ideas as really to invest the Doctrinaires with a isrinet 
political character; but in truth both Guizot and Collard were too- 
proud and ambitious to confess the leadership of another, and they 
aspired to hold the halauce between the two Centres, so as to render 
their support indispensable to the formation of a ministry. 

There is perhaps no more difficult task than to render intelli^ble 
the straggles of parties and the changes of government that took 
place during the eariy years of Louis -Philippe’s reign. With tlie 
exception of the ♦vo sm^ firaetions on the extremes of the Chamber, 
the Legitimatists (of whom Beixyer was the leader) and the avowed 
Republicans (of whom Gamier-Pages was the leader), all were nna- 
nimous in maintaining in its integrity the Charter of 1830, and the 
dynasty it planted on the throne of Prance. Even Odillon Barrot and 
^ago only advocated certain electoral changes with a view to an. 
extension of the sufirage to a larger portion of the population, and tlie 
adoption of sundry other reforms. But nevertheless, although the 
battle-ground seemed thus contracted, and merely insignificant points 
of difference to exist, there are few instances in parliamentary history 
of a keener or more bitter strife being maintained than between the 
main parties in the Chamber of Deputies ; and this can be explained 
only by the undoubted fact, that the dissensions almost exclusively 
arose from personal rivalries. Thus between Guizot and Thiers, who 
so far outshone all others in oratory and talent as to he the incon- 
testable leaders of the assembly, there existed no such tangible practi- 
cal difference as to justify their mutual hostility. It is true thaij TMers, 
from the tenor of his writings and his previous associations, was 
considered as of a more liberal cast ; but his name is identified with 
no measure of any liberal tendency, nor did he hesitate to follow, 
wlien himself in power, the same restrictive policy with regard to the 
press, public meetings, and other matters, which marked what were 
deemed more retrograde governments. Under such circumstances it 
was that Louis-Philippe, who possessed great sagacity and knowledge 
pf men, and was, withal, tormented by the lust of ruling, saw that, by 
sMlfally poising between the adverse factions, he might himself hold 
the reins of government, and violate the great maxim of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, which assigns to the king the part of reigning only. 
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and to liis responsible advisers that of ruling. This he so far carried 
out, that notwithstanding the numerous displacements of ministries, 
they were all essentially of his own comiK>sition, and on the great 
affairs of policy the creatures of his will. Yet it w’ould be unjust to 
this monarch not to allow that such a condition of things was in a 
great measure forced upon him by the anomalous state of parties in 
the Cliamber of Deputies, and that throughout his reign he invariably 
exerted his iuffuenee to discourage the passion for "war so unhappily 
inherent in the French people, insomuch that to him personally may 
be ascribed the glory of preserving for so many years the j)eace of the 
■civilised world. 

There is no doubt that although France attained a great develop- 
ment of material prosperity under the reign of Louis-Philippe, his 
government must be cliaracterised, as regards social and political im- 
provement, as stagnant, if not retrograde. Whether it could be other- 
wise or not, from the peculiar cliaracter of the Freneli, without its own 
stabiEty being endangered, will be the subject of curious inquiry with 
the future historian. But on one important point a magnificent pro- 
gress was made, and that through the agency of M. Guizot. In October 
1832 he took office in a coalition ministry with Thiers, of which Marshal 
Soult was president, and he received the appointment of minister of 
public instruction, for which he was so admirably adapted, and which, 
under innumerable modifications of the cabinet, he retained until 1836. 
And here it may be remarked in approbation, as indicating the entire 
extinction of religious bigotry in France, that not a single objection 
was raised, on the score of his Protestantism, against Guizot being 
intrusted with the superintendence of the education of the whole you:^’ 
of France, But it may appear more suiprising that he was allowed to 
extend the system of public education in so extraordinary a degree. 
Without entering into the particulars of his educational organisation, 
it is a sufficient proof of the gigantic ramifications he gave it, that 
whereas in 1829 the grant for education figured in the budget at the 
moderate sum of 2,000,000 francs, it was increased in 1836 to 15,000,000 
firanes, or L.600,000 sterling ; whilst the item for primary instruction 
was in like manner swelled from 50,000 to 5,000,000 francs. Thus 
throughout the whole of France the means of affording an adequate 
education to the bulk of the population was provided by the foresight 
of this statesnuin, who msely judged that the spread of education among 
a community is the best security of peace, prosperity, and order. 

In February 1836 Guizot yielded to the superior address of liis rival, 
Thiers, who realised the full dream of his ambition in becoming prime 
minister of France. His tenure of power, however, was very brief, 
since it continued only to August of the same year, when he in his , 
turn gave way to Mole, whom Guizot joined as a colleague. So brittle 
was the fabric of these cabinets, that Mole’s fell to pieces in March 
1837, but was subsequently reconstructed, by the substitution of 
Moutalivet for Guizot, who w^as sacrificed as obnoxious to the majo- 
rity of the Chamber. In 1839 Soult was again made president of the 
comicil, and Guizot accepted the honourable post of ambassador to 
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England. He was received at the court of London with distinguished 
regard; and he has liimself recorded his sense of the flattering recep- 
tion he experienced from all classes in Great Britain. His mission, 
however, was not of long duration, since another ministeiial revolution 
liad again hoisted to the head of affaire the redoubtable Thiers, under 
whom he declined to serve. The warlike . propensities evinced by 
Thiers, consequent upon the coalition of the other great powers to 
expel Mehemet All from Syria, induced the king to dismiss him ; and 
in 1840 Louis-Philippe formed his last ministry, with Soult nominally 
at its head, bnt Guizot virtually its chief in the all-important post of 
minister of foreign affairs. Under tliis administration was finally 
consummated the catastrophe, which to the foreseeing had long 
hideously loomed, and against w'hich the voice of warning had been 
raised in vain. 

The Charter of 1830, and the government established under it, had 
been gradually becoming indifferent, if not repugnant, to the bulk of 
the French people, who viewed with amazement the sncce&sive varia- 
tions of ministries, which produced indeed a change of men, hut led to 
no modiflcation of system, to no amelioration of measures. That this 
was a result almost inevitably entailed on a mushroom institution is 
perhaps too true, from the simple fact, that the primary function of 
every orderly government in France is to protect its existence from 
the ceaseless efforts of a faction the most unscrupulous and mtlfless 
in its means of action known since the days of Catiline in the Roman 
Forum. Tlxe repeated attempts to assassinate the king, and the eon* 
stant plots to subvert his tlirone, sufficiently attest this dire nece.S8ity, 
which nevertheless involved consequences most disastrous to his jx)- 
piilarity and the durability of his dynasty. Compelled, in sheer self- 
defence, to adojit repressive measures against the abettors of anarchy, 
the friends of liberty, forgetting or overlooking the existing danger to 
order and to society itself, saw in these measures evidences of tyranny, 
and exclaimed against them as acts of treachery to the spirit of the 
constitution. In some instances these measures might be too severe, 
and those taken against the i)ress w-ould seem undoubtedly so, were 
it not that newspaper articles exercise so extraordinary an influence 
over the French, insomuch that Napoleon himself stood more in aw’e 
of them than of all the million bayonets of the Allies ; but at least 
they were sanctioned by the principal men of all parties, save the 
extreme republicans, and for the moment acquiesced in as precautions 
of absolute necessity. Yet no situation can be conceived more unfor- 
tunate for a government than being thus continuaBy driven to acts of 
liarshness and severity even against inveterate malefactors, since it 
thereby becomes easy to represent it in odious colours. The whole 
system of the government appeared directed to one single aim -that of 
consolidating the dynasty on the throne, even at the expense of public 
liberty— and tins idea being assiduously circulated, soon took root, 
and grew into a settled conviction throughout the country. Thus the 
king grew unpopular, if not odious, and durst not appear in public 
unless surrounded by innumerable guardjs. The only member of his 
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family, tlie Dulce of Orleans, wlio was at all beloved among tlic people^ 
Wcas unfortunately killed ; and although another of liis sons, the Frinco 
de Joinville, attempted to gain popularity l>y pandering to the national 
hatred against England, ho failed In his object ; and the whole family 
came to be regarded by the nation with utter indifference, and perhaps 
aversion. This was strikingly exemplified in the case; of the marriago 
of the Duke de Montpensicr with the Infanta of Spain, which was 
brought about by means very discreditable to the heads of the French 
government, albeit regarding it as a master-stroke of I'lolicy, Tuit which 
created no excitement among the people, who saw in it simply the 
aggrandisement of a himily in whose fortunes they had ceased to feel 
any interest. 

It w’as under such nntow'ard cireiimstances, with M. Guizot as chief 
adviser of the ero^vn, that an almost unanimous cry arose in France for 
electoral reform, sucli as had been long advocated by Odillon Bwrot and 
his party. But for the general discontent existing against the govern- 
ment, it is probable this cry would have suMded, although founded 
on strict reason and justice ; yet this discontent was unhappily further 
inflamed by certain disclosures of peculation on the part of high ftme- 
tionarie% which tended to show the entire system of tlic mJmkmtror 
tion to be deeply tainted with corruption. Tiio integrity of M. Qnhivt 
liimself was never questioned, nor was he i>cr«onally affected in clui- 
raeter; but he could not escape the imputation of conniving at impu- 
rities, certainly of long-standing, and difliciilt to be (T;uli<ral<id, which 
could not fail to compromise the govcrniacrit under which they wvm 
allowed to continue.* The question of refunu coiisequeutly grc'W iu 
magnitude, and, independently of other causes, for those cspcdal 
re^isons'—l^t, The ele(^oral syst^ of the Charter' was partial im 44 rf®o- 
tive y and,. It had proved barren and &uitl©8». The quaMcatlofi 
m of an elesetor being flbeed at the yearly payment of L.8, fls. 8dL areot 
taxes, reduced the number of electors below 200,000 in a jwpulatJon of 
355OOO5OOO. Therefore the representation ^ was partial and ihoiory* 
The constituencies were so unequal, that whereas in large towns theru 
was only one deputy to every 2000 voters, in tho rural districts there 
was one also to every 150 voters; and these last were, from tlio multi- 
tude of public functionaries in France, almost completely under tho 
influence, and, in, fact, close boroughs, of tho government. It could 
not be denied, therefore, that tho composition of tho Chamber wa# 
unequal and defective, and that it might Ixave been advantageowly 
reformed. But Louia-Philippo had grown only tho moro wedded to 
his system of repression with increase of age, and he would hear of hbO 
change. Guizot himself was of stubborn and haughty tempKir, 
though he might feel all the force of the arguments against the tsriiittng 
system, he scorned to yield to what might be doomed 

•nn ^ ministerial integrity to the pltA of atwtofifcy. 

wlien the Bey of Tunis was received in, Paris, one of th© im>- 

ceetogs that mariced the latter years of Bonte-PhiHpp©, h© sent presents to 
^^Shters, amounting in value to lLm% wWc®, th© Iftte Immediately 
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Confident in a force of 50,000 soldiers collected in tbe capital, confi- 
dent in the majority of the Chaml>er of Deputies, vMcli was aetxially 
composed of persoi^ holding places under the crown, both Idng and 
minister looked with composure on the movement, determined to 
suppress it the moment it appeared to gather undue strength or wax 
in real danger. 

During the winter of 1847, Reform Banquets were held in almost all 
the departments of France, which were signalised by the significant 
omission of the king’s health from the list of toasts. This was in itself 
a eireumstanee sufficiently indicative of the low estimation in whieli 
the monarch was held, not among the lower classes, who are generallV 
discontented with any government, but among the bulk of the middle 
classes, the assumed bulwarks of the thronej These banquets were of 
course watched, but were not interfered with by the authorities; but 
when the legislature again assembled at Paris for its usual sesmon, in 
the beginning of 1848, it was resolved to hold one on a gigantic scale 
in the capital itself. Tliis the government resolved to prevent, and 
accordingly interdicted it; aftervnrds it withdrew the prohibition’ and 
eventually renewed it. This vacillation was most injurious; it bcsi>oke 
the government to be in doubt and hesitation; it imparted to tbe 
reform leaders additional boldness and determination. They persisted 
in holding the banquet, which was appointed to take place on the 22d 
February. It wouM Tbe out of "place to pursue the subject in detaii 
Suffice it to my, that an ihstDerecrion of the peojde broke out, wTho 
erected barricstdes in the prin<%al thorougfffiires of Paris; the national 
^ards and the troops refused to act against the populace, and in four- 
and-twenty hours Louis-Philippe w'as detlironed! Tlie palace of the 
Tuileries was stormed and sacked ; the mob burst into the Chamber of 
Deputies, whence they expelled the members, and proclaimed a Re- 
public. The monarch, who a few days previously had seemed as firmly 
seated on his throne as any in Europe, who was esteemed as amongst 
the wisest and most# sagacious, and who had to fence around him 
500,000 bayonets, was a fugitive with Ms queen, flying in disguise, 
without money and without clothes, and at length reaching the shore 
of England in an old pea-coat borrowed from the master of a steam- 
boat I So sudden and unaccountable an event has never occurwd in 
the history of the world, studded as it is with remarkable vicissitudes 
and reverses of fortune. It is for the historian, and not for the biogra- 
pher, to investigate its causes and trace its development. 

Tile minister shared the fate of his master. With difficulty he 
escaped throB^li the insurgent multitude, and making good Ms way to 
the Belgian frontier, took sMpping at Ostend, and reached England in 
safety. For better security, he had despatched Ms mother and daugh- 
ters in a different direction for the same destination, and upon his 
arrival, had the happiness to find they had preceded Mm, Kow an 
exile from Ms native land, in wMch he has played so varied and dis- 
tinguished a part, he will at least have letters aud pMlosophy to con- 
sole Mm; nor will Ms sterner nature melt into those abject repiiiings 
for wMch we blush in Cicero. In leisure and retirement, he will com- 
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plete those works which assure him a niclio in the tomplc of fame, if 
the judgment of posterity he adverse to liini as a statesman. 

T. W. Redhead. 


Since the arrival of M. Guizot in England, he has lived in studied 
seclusion. He has refused several invitations from puidie h<>dies, and 
even offers of honourable appointments, for it is the boast of Britain 
to feel sympathy with the unfortunate and the exiled ; hut upon one 
occasion he has been tempted from his privacy, and as the words of 
such a man must ever possess great value and ititercst, it is dmuned 
fitting they should he here recorded. It was at a i>ul>lic enttu’tain- 
ment given in August 1848 at Great Yarmouth, after the ro-o|>eninjg of 
St Nicholas Church, that M. Guizot was i)resent ; and on his health 
being drunk by the chairman, he delivered himself as follows — 

‘I have come hut twice during my life to England. The first time 
I came as the ambassador of a powerful king ; the second tin»o as an 
exile from my native land. When I came the first time to your 
country, Europe was in a state of perfect tranquillity and XJi-osperity ; 
"there was peace present, and confidence in the future,' The second 
time, some months ago, when I came, rny own country — Europe gene- 
rally — ^was involved in much sadness and fears for the futm‘(^; hut I 
found England i)erfectly quiet, enjoying in tlie dec!pest trampiillity 
her liberty, her constitution, her moral, intellectual, and matiU’ial 
prospects; and I was received as an exile, as I had been when an 
.ambassador, with the same kindness, the same sympathy, and, I ven- 
ture to say, with the same friendship. I Irave hitherto refused mysiclf 
to every invitation — declined every invitation to great fciists and to 
great meetings. Far from my dear country, and deeply sad, it is iny 
inclination as well as my duty to live in retirement; and this I am 
doing. But this occasion is one of a very diff’ereni kind. The restora- 
tion of a church of God, the i)icty of an immense pcophq the elo- 
quence of two worthy bishops — ^these were tlie motives that attracted 
me to yom' town, after I had refused every other invitation. Only on(i 
1 w'ord more. Allow me to say to you, kcej) your faith — keep your laws 
— ^be faithful to the examples, to the tradition of your ancestorH ; and 
I trust God will continue to x>our on you and your country His host, 
His most abundant, His most fertile blessings,*’ 
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OBJECTS OF THE COURSE — OP CIVILISATION IN GENERAL. 

Gentlemen — am deeply affected at tlie reception with which 
you favour me, and which I accept as a pledge of the sympathy 
wliich has continued to exist between us, notwithstanding so lon^ 
a separation. It is as if the same individuals, the same genera- 
tion, who sevemy^ears ago took part in my labours, were now pre- 
sent within these walls. Because I myself return -here, it seems 
to me that every tiling is as.it ivas, that nothing is changed; yet 
all is changed, and changed for the better. Seven years ago, Ve 
entered this building with uneasiness, beset by sad and gloomy 
thoughts ; we were aware that difficulties and perils surrounded 
us; we felt ourselves drawn towards an e\*il ivhich vre vainly 
strove to escape by a giave, calm, and reserved demeanour- Kow 
we all come, you as well as I, with confidence and hope, our minds 
at peace, and our thoughts unshackled. There is only one mode 
by which w'e can testify our gratitude, gentlemen ; and it is by 
observing in our meetings and our studies the same tranquillity 
and prudence that marked them when every day brought its fears 
that they would bo fettered or suspended. Let us not forget that 
good fortune is of a delicate and fragile texture, and liable to acci- 
dents ; that hope rec^uires moderation like fear ; that the conva- 
lescent state demands almost the same cares and caution as the 
approaches of illness. I feel assured, gentlemen, that your ideas 
correspond with mine. The sympathy, the intimate , and unre- 
served communication of opinions and sentiments, which united 
us in days of difficulty, and saved us at all events from indiscre- 
tions, will equally unite us at this more favourable period, and 
enable us to gather all its fruits. I reckon upon your acquiescence, 
gentlemen, and I need notliing more. 

The time allowed us between this and the close of the year is 
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very limited. I have myself had only a short period to arran^^o 
the course that I should present to you. I have sou^dit a subject 
which might be the most completely handled, both with reference 
to the time that is left us, and to the few days that have been 
granted me for preparation. It has appeared to inc that a general 
picture of the modern history of Europe, considered with respect 
to the development of civEisation-*~in other words, a glance at the 
history of European civilisation, of its origin, its progress, its 
objects, and its character— was best adapted for the space at our 
disposal. It is upon this subject, therefore, I have determined to 
address you. 

I am justified in speaking of European civilisation, bccaiiso it 
is evident that a certain identity prevails in the civilisation of 
the different states of Europe ; that it results from facts nearly 
similar, notwithstanding great diversities in time, place, and 
circumstance ; that it is traceable to the same principles, and has 
an almost universal tendency to analogous results. Thus I deduce 
an European civilisation, and with it, taken as a whole, I aiu 
desirous of interesting yon. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that this civilisation is not 
to be looked for, tliat its history is not fully developed, in the 
history of any single state of Europe. If it possesses unity, its 
variety is not less prodigious : in no i^cculiar country can its ])rO“ 
gress be completely traced. Its features aix) scattered: the 
elements of its history are to be found sdmetimes in France, some- 
times in England, sometimes in Germany, sometimes in Spain, 

We hold a favourable position for prosecuting this search and 
study into European civi&ation. We must avoid fiattery to any 
individual, and even to our coimtry; yet I belicvo wo can say 
with truth that France has been the centre, the furnace, of the 
civilisation of Europe. It would he absurd to i^rctend that she has 
always marched in the van on all sides. Bhe has been preceded 
in the arts at difiPerent eras by Italy; and in political institutions 
by England. Feidiaps also, in other respects, wo should find that 
other nations have at particular periods been superior to her; but 
it is impossible to deny that whenever France lifys perceived her- 
self backward in the race, she has assumed a fj*esh vigour, has 
sprung forward, and has soon found herself equal to, or in advance 
of all. And not only has this come to pass; but when the civilis- 
ing ideas or institutions, if I may be allowed the phrase, havel)ccn 
transplanted, to render them i>roductivo and universal, to fit them 
for the common good of European civilisation, we have soon them 
obliged, in some degree, to undergo a new prejianitory process in 
France, and from her, as from a second country, of a richer and 
more fertile soil, go forth to the conquest of Europe. There is not 
a great idea, not a great principle of civilisation, which has not 
first passed through France to be disseminated in every quarter. 
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There is sometlimg more sociable and sympathetic, somethin n- 
dieting with more facility and energy, in the French character than 
in that of any other nation: either from onr language, or the par- 
ticular bent of onr genius or our mannei-s, onr ideas are more 
popular, are more clearly perceptible to the masses, and penetrate 
amongst them more easily; in a word, persx>iciiity, sociability, and 
sympathy, are the peculiar characteristics of France and of her 
■cmlisation, and these qualities eminently fit her to inarch at the 
head of European cirilisation. 

Therefore, in entering upon the history of this great fac:, it is 
from no arbitrary or conventional choice that we assume Fniiice 
as the centre of our studies, but rather tliat we thereby place our- 
selves, as it were, in the very heart of civilisation, *m the verv 
heart of what we are ahont to engage our minds in investigating. 
I call it 2, fact, gentlemen, and I call it so designedly. Civilisation 
is a fact, and one . as susceptible of being studied, described, and 
related, as any other in. history. 

It has long ago been remarked with justice, that history should 
be comprised in facts — that it should be a relation. Kotbing is 
more true. But there are more facts to relate, and these facts 
are themselves more various than we are perhaps at firet tlis- 
posed to beheve: there are the material, visible facts, such as 
battles, wars, the offichd acts of governments; there are the moral, 
hidden jEacts, which are not the less real; there are individual 
facts, which have a distinct des%nation ; and there are geneml 
facts, having no designation, to wMch it is impossible to assign 
a. precise date either of day or year, which iz is impossible to 
include in prescribed limits, and which are uiiqiiGstionaljiy fac:< 
which cannot be excluded from history without mutilnting it. 

That portion wliich we are accustomed to name the xthiloso- 
phical part of history — ^the mutual relations of facts, the bond 
which unites them, the causes and the effects of events — is as niucli 
history as the recitals of battles and of external circumstances. 
Facts of this description are doubtless more difficult to nimivel, 
.and give frequent occasions for error : it is no easy task to give 
them animation, or present them in clear and vi^dd colours ; but 
this difficulty affects not, nor changes, their nature, nor renders 
them a less essential part of history. 

Civilisation is one of these facts, a general, hidden, complex 
fact ; very difficult, I grant, to describe and relate, but not the 
less, on that account, possessing existence, and a right to de- 
scribed and related. A great number of questions iimy be raised 
on this fact : it may he asked, indeed it has been ask^ whetiier 
at is for good or evil ? Some have most gloomy aiitieipations, others 
most bright. It may he also asked whether there be an universal 
civilisation of the human qpecies, a destiny for hniiianity, and 
whether there has been transmitted from age to age something 
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■vvliicli cannot be lost, wliicli mnst increase, form a store, and thus 
be passed on to the end of time? For my own part, I am con- 
vinced that there is, in fact, a general destiny for humanity, a 
transmission of the store of civilisation, and, as a necessary conse>* 
quence, an universal history of civilisation to write. But with- 
out raising questions so grave and diJQdcult to resolve, if we 
confine ourselves to a fixed interval of time and space — that is, if 
we limit oru’ researches to the history of a certain number of cen- 
turies and of certain people — wq shall find it clear, that mthin 
these bounds civilisation is a fact which can be described, related 
as matter of history. I do not hesitate to add, that its history is 
the most important of all, and that it embraces all others. 

Is it not apparent that civilisation is the main fact, the general 
and definite fact, in which all others terminate and are included 2 
Take all the facts which compose the history of a nation, they 
being generally considered as the elements of its existence ; take 
its institutions, its commerce, its industrial movements, its wars, 
all the details of its government; and when we reflect upon these 
circumstances in their consolidated tendency, and in their rela- 
tions, when we weigh and judge them, our view is dii'ected to 
ascertain how they have conti'ibuted to the civilisation of that 
nation, in what proportion they have influenced it, what effect 
they have had in accomplishing it. We thus not only form a 
complete idea of them, but we measure and ascertain their real 
value : they are in some degree like rivers, the quantity of water 
conveyed by which to the. ocean is matter of calculation. Civili- 
sation is a species of ocean forming a nation’s wealth, and in the 
bosom of which all the elements and sources of its existence are 
united. This is so true, that, with respect to facts — 'Which are from 
their nature detestable, disastrous, ^ painful weight upon nations, 
as despotism and anarchy, for example — ^if they have contributed 
in some degree to civilisation, if they have given it a considerable 
impetus, lip to a certain point we excuse and pardon their injuries 
and their evil nature ; insomuch, that wherever we discover civili- 
sation, and the facts which have tended to enrich it, we are 
tempted to forget the price it has cost. 

There are, indeed, facts wliich, properly speaking, cannot he 
styled social — individual facts, seeming to interest the human 
soul rather than to affect public life : such are religious creeds and 
philosophical ideas, sciences, letters, and arts. These are matters 
apparently influencing man, either to perfect or delight him, and 
havLiig for their object rather his internal amelioration or gratifi- 
cation, than his social condition. . Yet it is with reference to 
civilisation that these very circumstances are frequently, and ought 
to he, considered. At all periods, in all lands, religion has been 
gloi'ificd as an engine of civilisation ; sciences, letters, and arts, 
all the intellectual and moral pursuits, have claimed a share in 
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this glory; and we give them praise and honour in our opinion 
when we admit that their claims are just. Thus facts the iiiosi 
important and sublime in themselves, independently of ail ex- 
ternal result, and simply taken in their relations with the htimaii 
soul, increase in importance, and rise in sublimity, from their 
connection with civilisation. So great is the value of this general 
fact, that it imparts consideration to everything it touches ; and 
not only that, but there are even occasions \vhen the mattera of 
which we speak — religions creeds, i>liilosophical idea.s, letters, 
arts — are especially estimated and judged with reference to 
their influence upon civilisation ; and the extent of this influence 
becomes, up to a certain point, and during , a certain time, the de- 
cisive measure of their merit and value. 

It is important to inquire, before undertaking its history, and 
with regard only to itself, in what consists tliis grave, and exten- 
sive, and precious matter, thus seemin^to contain, and give expres- 
sion to, the entire existence of nations. And here 1 shall avoid 
falling into pure philosophy; I shall avoid laying down a reason- 
ing principle, and then deducing the nature of civilisation from it 
as a consequence : there would be many chances of error in such 
a-method. We encounter a fact preliminarily which requires to 
be verified and described. 

During a long period, and in many countries, the word civilisa- 
tion has been used ; ideas moio or less clear, more or less expan- 
sive, have been attached to it, but it is in general use, and it i« 
understood. It is the general, human, popular meaning of this 
word that we must study. It almost invariably occurs, that in 
the usual acceptation of terms most in vogue, there is more triiih, 
than ill the moi'e logorous, and apparently more precise, definitions 
of science. It is good sense wliich gives their common significa- 
tion to words, and good sense is the genius of humanity. The 
popular meaning of a word is constituted by a successive process 
as facts actually arise ; so that when a matter presents itself which 
seems to be comprised within the meaning of a received term, it 
is comprehended within it by, as it w^ere, a natural tendency : tlu.‘ 
signification of the term expands and takes a larger compass ; ami 
by degrees the various facts and ideas which, from the very nature 
of things, men should include under this word, become so ineludcai 
in reality. When the meaning of a word, on the contrary, is 
determined by science, such determination, being fixed by one or 
a small number of individuals, is controlled by some particular 
fact which has struck their minds. Thus scientific definitions arc 
in general much more confined, and from that circumstance alone, 
much less true at bottom, than popular acceptations. In studyiag, 
as a fact, the meaning of the word civilisation, in investigatiDg all 
the ideas comprised within it, according to the common sense of 
mahkind, we shall make greater progress in gaming a knowiedge 
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•of tlie fact itself, than if wo endoavoiii’cd to ibrin iur ourselves a 
.scientific definition, althoiigli it might appeav at first more clear 
and precise. 

As a commencement to this in^^cstigation, I shall attomjit to 
place heforo you certain hypotheses — I shall describe certain 
■states of society; and then will arise the question, Whetlier, by 
general instinct, the condition of a people advancing in- civili- 
sation is at once recognised-— whether the meaning which 
inanMnd attach naturally to the word civilisation is thereby 
developed? 

Let us take a people whoso outward existence is af^ecnblo and 
comfortable, paying few taxes, exposed to no suffering, among-st 
whom justice is well administered in jndvate affairs ; in a word, 
whose material existence, in its full extent, is well and happily 
regulated. But at the same time, the intellectual and moral exist- 
ence of this people is studiously held in a state of numbness and in- 
€Lctivity, I will not say in a state of oppression, because the feeling 
is unknown to it, but of comj)ression. This order of things k not 
without example. There has been a great number of small am- 
tocratic republics in which the people have been treated like 
£ocks, well tended, and materially happy, but without moral mxd 
intellectual activity. Is tins civilisation ? Is this a people in. the 
process of self-civilisation ? 

Let us take another liypothesis. Here is a ]>ooplo whoso 
material existence is less agreeable, less comfortable, yet sup- 
portable. But in return, its moral and intellectual wants have 
not been neglected ; a certain extent of pasture has been afibrded 
them; elevated and pure sentiments are cultivated amongst this 
people; systems of religion and momlity have attained a certain 
degree of development ; but great care is talcen to strangle the 
principle of liberty. Here the intellectual and moral wants, os 
before the physical wants, ai’e satisfied: to each individual is 
meted out a portion of truth, but ho is not permitted to seek it 
freely of himself alone. The characteristic of tlio moral life is 
immobility; it is the state into which the major j^art of the 
Asiatic populations has fallen, where theocratic dominatiouM j-o- 
press elasticity ; it is the state of the Hindoos, for cxain])h*. I 
ask the same question as before — Is this a poopie advancing in 
civilisation ? 

I change altogether the nature of the hypothesis. Hcjro is a 
' people amongst whom is a great development of certain indi- 
vidual liberties, hut where disorder and inequality arc cxcesBive ; 
the empire of force and chance: he who is not strong is (jp- 
pressed, suffers, and perishes. Violence is tlio characteristic ol* 
the social state. Every person knows that 35uropo has ])asHcd 
through this state. Is it a civilised condition? It may douhtlcHs 
contain the principles of civilisation, which will be successively 
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developed; lout the .predominant fact in sucli a society is most 
assuredly not tliat wHcli the common sense of maniaiid calls 
civilisation. 

^ I take a fourth and last hypothesis. The liberty of each indi- 
vidual is very great, inequality is rare, or at least tempoamrr. 
Each does almost -what he pleases, and differs little in power 
with his neighbour; but there are very few general interests, 
public ideas or sentiments, very little society; in a word, the 
faculties and career of individuals are deployed and run in iso- 
lation, without mutual action, and without lea^ing anv marks 
behind; successive generations leave society at the same point 
^t which it has come to them. This is the state of savage tri!>cs : 
liberty and equality are there, and yet as certainly is not civi- 
lisation. 

I could multiply these hypotheses, but I tliink we have enough 
to prove what is the poxniiar and natural meaning of the word 
civilisation. 

It is clear that none^ of the conditions wliich I have glanced at 
answers, according to the common sense of mankind, to this 
term. "Why? It appears to me that the first fact comprised in 
the word cimlisaiion (and this is deducihle from the different 
examples I have brought forward), is that of progress, of develop- 
ment; ite applicatioB is identical with the idea of a people on the 
move, not to a change of locality, but of condition ; of a people 
whose state is in the process of expansion and amelioration. 
Progress and development appear to me the fundamental 
contained in the word civilisation. 

What is tliis progi'ess? what this development? Here stiinds 
the great difficulty. 

The et}nuology of the word seems to afford a clear and saiis- 
factory solution ; it says that it is the jierfection of the chnl life, 
the development of society, properly so called, of the relations of 
men amongst themselves. 

Such is, in reality, the first idea which presents itself to the 
human understanding when the word cii'iUsation is pronounced ; 
the extension of the social relations, the imj)artmg to them the 
greatest activity, the most perfect organisation, are matters of 
immediate impheation: on the one hand, an increasing jirodnc- 
tion of the means which secure strength and happiness to society ; 
on the other, a more equitable distribution amongst individuals of 
the strength and happiness produced. 

Is this all ? Have we exhausted all that its natural and pre- 
vailing meaning conveys? Does the fact of civilisation coniain 
nothing more? 

It is almost as if we asked— Is the human species a mere swarm 
or aggregation demanding only order and plenty, in whieli the 
greater the amount of labour, and the more equitable the appro- 
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priation of the fruits of labour, the more effectually will the 
object be attained and tho progress accomplished? 

The human instinct rejects so narrow a definition of the des- 
tiny of mankind. At the first glance, it concludes that the word 
civilisation comprehends something more extended and complex, 
something superior to the mei'C perfection of the social relations, 
or of social power and happmess. 

Facts, public opinion, the generally received accej^tation of the 
term, are in accordance with this instinct. 

Take Eoine in the glorious periods of the republic, after the 
second Punic war, at the time of its greatest virtues, when it was 
inarching to the einpii-e of the world, when its social state was in 
evident progress: then take Homo under Augustus, at the era 
of the commencement of decay, when, at all events, the pro- 
gressive movement of society was arrested, when evil principles 
were on the point of prevailing ; and yet there is no one wlio 
does not think and say that the Borne of Augustus was more 
civilised than the Borne of Pabricius and Cincinnatus. 

Again, let us take Prance in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In a social point of view, regarding tlie amount and 
distribution of prosperity amongst individuals, France, at those 
periods, was undoubtedly inferior to some other countries of 
Europe—to Holland and England, for exumjde. I believe that 
the social activity in Holland and England was greater, increased 
more rapidly, and distributed its results better, than in Erance ; 
yet if we consult general opinion, it will say that Prance, in tho 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuinos, was the most civilised 
country in Europe. There was no hesitation upon the question : 
the evidences of this public conviction, as to Prance, are found in 
all the records of Eui'opean literature. 

I might point out several othci' states in which prosperity is 
greater, of more rapid growth, and hetter dissemination amongst 
individuals, than elsewhere, and in whicb, nevertheless, according 
to the spontaneous instinct, the common understanding of men, 
civilisation is estimated as inferior to that of other countries not 
so well situated in a purely social sense. 

How come these countries, then, thus styled civilised, to pos- 
sess their exclusive right? How arc tliey so largely compensated, 
in the opinion of mankind, for what they are so deficient in on 
other grounds ? 

A different dovelopnient from that of social life has been bril- 
liantly manifested by them — tho development of the individual 
and mental existence, the development of man liiinself, of his 
faculties, sentiments, and ideas. If society be more imperfect 
than in other places, humanity aijpears with, more grandeur and 
power. Many social conquests reinaiu to bo made, but X)rodigious 
moral and intellectual conquests arc effbc ted many possessions 
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and rights are wanting to imm'bers of men, ‘but many great men 
live and shine in the eyes of the world. Letters, sciences, and 
arts, display all their splendour. Wherever mankind beholds 
these great images, so glorious to human nature, come forth 
resplendently, wherever it finds the treasury of those elevatin«- 
gratifications, it there recognises and i)ronounces civilisation. 

Two facts are therefore comprised in this great fact; it is 

based on two conditions, and is revealed by two symptoms the 

development of social activity and that of individual activity; the 
'progress of society and the progress of humanity. Wherever the 
external condition of man pi’ogresses, is quickened and amelio- 
rated, wherever the internal nature of man is exhibited with 
lustre and grandeur — ^upon these two signs, the human race 
applauds and proclaims civilisation, often even in spite of funda- 
mental imperfections in the social state. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the result of the simple and merely 
common-sense examination of the general opinion of mankind. 
If we investigate history, properly so called, if we inquire into 
the nature of the great crises of civilisation, of those facts which, 
by universal confession, have given it a great impulse, we shall 
iii variably recognise bne or other of the two elements I have just 
described. They are always crises of individual or social de- 
velopment, or facts which have wrought a change in the internal 
man, in his creeds or liahits, or in his external condition, or his 
position in relation to his fellow mortals. For example, Christi- 
anity, not merely at its first introduction, hut during the first ages 
of its existence, in no degree addressed itself to the social state ; 
it 2>roclaimed aloud that it did not interfere with it ; it ordered 
the slave to obey his master; it attacked none of the great evils 
and iniquities of the society of that period. Who, however, will 
deny that Christianity, from the first, was a great crisis in civilisa- 
tion? Why? Because it changed the internal man, the prevail- 
ing princijiles and sentiments, because it regenerated the moral 
and intellectual man. 

We have witnessed a crisis of another nature, one which was 
addressed, not to the internal man, but to Ms external condition, 
which has changed and regenerated society. That, likewise, was 
assuredly one of the decisive crises of civilisation. Kun tlirough 
the whole of history, you \vill everywhere find the same result: 
you will not discover any important fact aiding in ^ the develoj>- 
mcnt of civilisation, which has not exercised one or Other of the 
two sorts of influence which I have mentioned. 

Such is, I conceive, the natural and popular meaning of the 
term ; and we have the fact, I will not say defined, but described 
and exemplified almost completely, or at least in its general fea- 
tures. We understand the two elements of civilisation. IS’ow, we 
ask ourselves, Whether one of these two things suffices to const!- 
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tute it — wlietlier, if tlie development of tlie social state, or tliat of 
the individual man, be presented in disjunction, there would be civi- 
lisation? Would the hiunan race recognise it as such? or is there 
between the two facts so intimate and necessary a relation, that if 
they are not simultaneously produced, they are notwithstanding 
iaseparabie, and the one draws on the other sooner or later ? 

It appears to me we may approach this question on three sides. 
We may examine the real nature of the two elements of ci^dlisa- 
tion, and inquire whether by that alone they are closely united,f 
and mutually necessary or not? We may institute a historical 
search to ascertain if they have, in reality, been made manifest 
separately, or if they have always produced each other. We may 
finally consult the general opinion of mankind, common sense. I 
will first address myself to the general opinion. 

When a great change is effected in the state of a country, when 
a great development of wealth and power, and a revolution in the 
distribution of the social prosperity, are worked out, this new 
order of things encounters adversaries, provokes combats : it can- 
not be otherwise. What say the enemies of the change ? They 
say that this progress in the social state does not ameliorate or 
regenerate the moral and internal condition of man, that it is a 
false and deceitful progress, detrimental to morality and the true 
interests of mankind. On the other hand, the friends of the social 
development repjel this attack with great energy, and maintain, in 
opposition, that the xn’ogress of society necessarily diuws with it 
the progi'css of morality, and that when the external life is better 
regulated, the internal is rectified and made purer. Thus stands 
the question between the opponents and the partisans of the new 
order of things. 

Eeverse the hypothesis: suppose the moral development in 
progress. What do the men who labour at it usually promise ? 
What, at the origin of societies, have religious leaders, sages and 
poets, held out, when striving to soften and improve manners ? — 
the amelioration of* the social condition, the more equitable distri- 
bution ,of worldly goods. 

]S*ow, I ask, what do these disputes on the one hand, and these 
promises on the other, imply? Doubtless that in the spontaneous, 
instinctive conviction of mankind, the two elements of civilisation, 
the social and moral developments, are intimately connected, and 
that the appearance of one is the assured harbinger of the other. 
It is to this natural conviction that the arguments are addi'essed, 
when, for the xmrpose of assisting or repulsing the one or the 
other of the two developments, their union is affirmed or denied. 
It is known that if men can be persuaded that the improvement 
of the social condition will be detrimental to the moral progress 
of individuals, the revolution effected in society will be success- 
fully decried and enfeebled. On the other hand, when men are 
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promised tlie amelioration of society as a consequence of indivi- 
dual improvement, it is known tkat their tendency is to believe 
in sncli promise, and it is effectnaUy appealed to. Thus it clearly 
results that the instinct of humanity is enlisted in the belief that 
the two elements of civilisation are bound up in each other, and 
are reciprocally productive. 

If we turn to the history of the world, we shall arrive at the 
same conclusion. We shall find that aU the gi’eat developments 
of the moral beiug have resulted in the advantage of society, and 
that all the great developments of the social condition have raised 
the character of hnmanity. The movement takes its peculiar 
character from whichever of the two facts predominates and lends 
its lustre. Sometimes long intervals of time, a thousand transfor- 
mations and obstacles, occur before the second fact is developed, 
and comes, as it were, to complete the civilisation which the first 
had commenced. But close observation convinces us of the bond 
which unites them. The ways of Pro\'idence are not confined 
within narrow limits; he hurries nob himself to display to-day the 
consequence of the xjrineiple that he yesterday laid down ; he will 
draw it out in the lapse of ages when the hour is come ; and even 
according to our reasoning, logic is not the less sure because it is- 
slow. Providence is unconcerned as to time ; his march (if I may 
be allowed the simile) ^ like that of the fabulous deities of Homer 
through space ; he takes a step, and ages have elapsed. How long 
a time, how many events, before the regeneratibn of the morid 
TnnTi by Christianity exercised its great and legitimate influence 
upon the regeneration of the social state! It has succeeded, 
however: who can at this day gainsay it? 

If we pass from history to the actual nature of the two facts 
which constitute chilisation, we are irresistibly led to the same 
result. It is consistent with the personal experience of every in- 
dividual. . "Vfhen a moral change is worked upon a man, when he 
acquires an" idea, a virtue, or a faculty, the more, in a word, when 
his individual powers gain fuller development, what sudden 
desire possesses him? It is the necessity he feels to bring his 
sentiments into the external world, and realise his conceptions. 
As soon as a man makes an acquisition, as soon as his being takes 
in hist own eyes a fresh development and additional value, to this 
improved development and value is immediately attached by 
himself the idea of a mission : he feels himself compelled and 
driven by his instinct, by an internal voice, to spread and make 
predominant abroad the alteration, the amendment, that has h€?en 
effected within himself. We owe great reformers to no other 
cause : the great men who have changed the face of the world, 
after being changed themselves, have been urged and governed by 
no other necessity. So much for the alteration that is vv orked 
out in the intexmal man : let us take the other. A revolution is 
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accomplished in the state of society ; it is better regulated, rights 
and possessions are more justly disseminated amongst individuals 
— that is to say, the aspect of the world is fairer and brit>-hter, the 
action, both of governments and of men in their mntnal relations, 
is improved. Is it credible that the contemplation of tliis speC' 
tacle, that this amelioration in external affairs, will have no re- 
action on the internal man, on hnmanity ? All that is predicated 
of the anthority of examples, habits, and good models, is -based 
upon nothing, unless it he upon the conviction that an external, 
advantageous, reasonable, and well-regulated order of things leads 
sooner or later, more or less completely, to an internal order of 
the same nature and the same merit ; that a better arranged and 
juster world renders man himself more just ; that the inward is 
refonned by the outward, as the outward by the inward ; that the 
two elements of civilisation are closely linked together ; that ages 
and various impediments maybe cast between them; that it is 
possible they may have to undergo a thousand, transformations 
in order to be rejoined, but that earlier or later they will be 
rejoined ; that such is the law of their nature, the leading fact 
of history, the instinctive faith of the human species. 

Thus far, I think, without exhausting the subject, I have laid 
hare in a complete, though cursory manner, the fact of civilisa- 
tion: I think I have described it, and assigned its limits, and I 
have w’eiglied the principal and fundamental questions to wdiich 
it gives lise. I might here stop, but I cannot avoid mentioning a 
question which meets me at this stage of the inquiry; one of those 
questions which are not strictly historical, and which I will call 
not hypothetical, hut conjectural ; questions which we can gi’asp 
at only one of the ends, without the possibility of ever reaching 
the other, nor can we make their circuit, nor behold more than 
one of their sides ; and yet they are certainly not the less real, nor 
less imperatively call for onr deep reflection, since they, in spite 
of ourselves, and at all moments, are forced upon our observation. 

Of those two developments of -which we have just spoken, and 
which constitute the fact of chdlisation, that of society on the one 
hand, and that of humanity on the other, w’hich is the end, and 
w-hich is the means ? Is it to expedite the perfectibility of his 
social condition, for the amelioration of his earthly existence, that 
man developes his faculties, sentiments, ideas, his whole being? — 
or rather is not the improvement of the social condition, the pro- 
gress of society, society itself, the theatre, occasion, and stimulant 
of the individual development I In a word, is society made to 
serve the. individual, or the mdi\ddual to serve society 1 On the 
answer to this question ine-vitably depends the decision whether 
the destiny of man is purely social, whether society drains and 
absorbs the whole man, or he bears within him something foreign 
and superior to his existence on earth. 
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M. Eoyer-Collarcl, a man whom I am proud to call my friend 
who has passed from such peaceable meetings as ours to assume 
the first station in more stormy and influential assemblies, and 
whose wmrds remain engraved wherever they fall, has solved this 
question, or he has at least, according to his own conviction, solved 
it, in his speech on the project of law relative to sacrilege. I find 
in that speech these two sentences : ‘ Human societies are horn, 
live, and die on the earth their destinies are there accomplished. 
Bat they contain not the whole man. After he has bound him- 
self to society, there remains to him the noblest part of himself, 
those lofty powers by which he elevates himself to God, to a 
future life, to unknown bliss in an invisible "world. AVe as indi- 
vidual and identical creatures, as veritable beings endowed with 
immortality, have a different destiny to that of states/ 

I will add nothing, nor will I imdertake to treat the question 
itself ; I content myself with bringing it forward. It will he met 
at the end of the history of civilisation. When the history of 
civilisation is run through, when there is nothing more to say 
concerning actual life, we are iri’esistibly driven to ask ourselves 
whether all is exhausted, whether we have reached the end? 
This, then, is the last and highest problem to which the history 
of civilisation can conduct us. It is sufficient for me to liave indi- 
cated itb position and importance. 

From all that I have said, it is clear that the history of civilisa- 
tion may be treated of after two modes, drained at two sources, 
considered under tivo different aspects. The historian may jdace 
himself in the depths of the human mind for a given period, a 
series of ages, and amongst a certain people ; lie may study, de- 
scribe, relate all the events, transformations, and revolutions 
which are accomplished in the internal man ; and wiien he has 
reached the end, he w-iil have a history of civilisation amongst 
the people, and for the period he chose. He may proceed in a 
different manner. Instead of x^enetrating the inw^ard man, he 
may x^lace himself in the midst of the worldly spectacle ; instead 
of desciibing the vicissitudes in the ideas and sentiments of the 
individual being, he may describe external facts, the events and 
fluctuations of the social state. These two portions, these two 
histories, of civilisation are closely united to each other ; each is 
the reflection and image of the other. 35^’evertheless, they may 
be sexiarated, and perhaps they ought to be so, at least in the be- 
ginning, in order that both the one and the other may be treated 
of in detail, and with perspicuity. For my own part, I do not pro- 
pose to investigate the history of civilisation in the inward w’ork- 
ings of the human mind; it is only with the history of the external 
events of the visible and social world that I shall occupy myself. 
1 had a desire to imfold the fact of civilisation, such as I conceive 
it, in all its complexity and extent, and to lay down, all those great 
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ciuestions Avhicli may spring from it. But at present I restrict 
myself, and narrow my field of impiiry; it is only tlic liistory of 
the social state that I purpose entering upon. 

We shall begin by searching out all the elements of European 
civilisation in its cradle, at the fall of the Homan empire ; we will 
study with attention society, such as it was, in the midst of those 
famous ruins. We will endeavour, not indeed to resuscitate, but 
to rear its elements side by side ; and when wc have thcni placed, 
we will strive to make them move, and to lollow thein in their 
developments, through the fifteen centuries that have elapsed 
since that epoch. 

When we have advanced some way into this study, I believe 
we shall very shortly feel convinced that civilisation is very 
youthful, and that a great deal is wanting before the world can 
measure its career. Human thought is most assuredly very far 
from being at this day all that it may become, and wo are very 
far from embracing the whole future of humanity. Lot each, in- 
dividual search his own mind, let him interrogato iiimself as to 
the greatest possible good of which he can form a conception or 
a hope, and then compare his ideas with what actually exists at 
this moment in the world ; he will he convinced that society and 
civilisation are very young, and that in spite of all the advance 
they have made, they have incomparably more to make. But 
this conclusion will not lessen the pleasure wc shall experienco in 
the contemplation of our actual condition. When our attention 
is awakened to the great critical jimctures in the history of civili- 
sation in Europe during fifteen centuries, we shall sec how labo- 
rious, stormy, and harsh the condition of mankind has been, even 
to our o'^vn time, not only outwai'diy, and in the social state, but 
also inwardly, in the mental existence. Eor all those ages, the 
human mind has had to suffer as much as the human species. 
We shall see that, for the first time peiiiapKS in modern times, the 
human mind has airived at a state, certainly very imperfect, but 
in wliich some peace and harmony reign. It is the same with 
society; it has evidently made immense strides: the condition of 
men is easy and just when compared with what it previously was. 
We may almost apply to ourselves, when thinking of our ances- 
tors, the verses of Lucretius : 

Suave mari niagno, turbantibus a*qunTa veutis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectaro laboreiu.^^ 

We may even say of ourselves, without too much i*ridc, as Btheno- 
laus in Homer : 

<ro; fcsy zvp'ofAzO 

^ Wo can look calmly from the land on the perils of another tosBod on tho' 
ocean b}' turbulent n-inds. 

t We are thankful to Heaven that we are worth inflnitoly more than tlwgo 
that went before us. 
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Let us be careful, Iiowevei', not to ^ve up ourselves too muck 
to the idea of our happiness and amelioration, or we may fall into 
two great dangers, pride and relaxation ; and by placing too great 
a confidence in the power and success of the human mind, and of 
our actual advancement, we may become enervated by the agree- 
ahleness of our condition. I know not whether others are struck 
with the same thought as myself, hut in my opinion we are per- 
petually fluctuating between the temptation to complain of having 
too little, and that of pluming omselves on too much. VTe havo 
a mental susceptibility, an iUhnitable w'ant and ambition in tlie 
thought, in the desires, in the workings of the imagination ; ana 
■when we bring them to the practical ordeal of life — and it Ijehoves 
■QS to undergo pain, and make sacrifices and efforts, to attain tlie 
object— -om* arms droop, and fall listless. We despond ^'ith a fa- 
cility almost eq^ual to the impatience \mh -n^hich -we desire. We 
mnst take care not to be carried away by either one or oihcr of 
these two failings. Let us accustom ourselves to a just ineasure- 
ment of what we can legitimately effect with our powers, seleiiee, 
and strength j and let us pretend to notiiing more than wiiat can 
be legitimately, justly, and regularly acquired, with a due regard 
to the principles upon -which our civilisation itself reposes. We 
sometimes seem disposed to invoke principles that w'e condemn 
and despise, the principles and means of barbarous Buroj>e— force, 
violence, falsehood, habitual usages four or five centuries ago. 
And when w'e have yielded to this desire, we find in ourselves 
neither the perseverance nor the savage energy of tlie men^ of 
those times, wiio endui'ed much sufiering, and who, uissausne i 
with their condition, laboured imccasingly to get ii'eeu irjin. 
We are satisfied with oms ; let us eschew' the risks of vague de- 
sires, the time for which has not yet come. Muon has been giA on 
to us, and much will be required from us : w*e must render lo 
posterity a severe account of our conduct: at the present da^, ad 
people and governments must submit to discussion, exaniiiiuiiGn, 
and responsibility. Let us firmly and laithfuhy adhere to tlie 
principles of our civilisation, justice, legality, xmblielty, liberty ; 
and let us nevei' forget that if we most xeasonabfr' ask that uii. 
tilings should he laid open to us, w'e are ourselves under the eye 
of the world, and ivill in our turn be examined and judged. 
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LECTURE II. 

TThere are some remarks at the commencement of this lecture so purely per- 
sonal between M. Guizot and liis hearers, as to induce the translator to omit 
them.] 

PECULIAR FEATURES OF CIVILISATION IN EUROPE — INFLUENCE OF 
THE CHURCH. 

I have endeavoured, in the preceding lecture, to explain the 
hict of civilisation in general, without speaking of any civili.sation 
in particular, witliout referring to circumstances of time and place, 
but viewing the tact in itself, and in a purely philosophical light. 
To-day I broach the history of European civilisation ; but before 
entering upon the strict recital, I wish to give a general idea of tlie 
peculiar physiognomy of this civilisation. I wish to characterise 
it so distinctly, that it may appear quite apart from all the other 
civilisations that have been developed in the world. I am about to 
attempt this, but I can do little more than so declare, for I dare 
scarcely flatter myself that I shall succeed in depicting European 
society with so much fidelity as to lead you at once to recognise it 
as a true picture. 

■When we observe the civilisations which have preceded that of 
modern Bm-ope, %vhether in Asia or elsewhere, including the Greek 
and Roman civilisation, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
unity which prevails in them. They appear to have emanated 
from a single fact, from a single idea : it would seem as if society 
clung to one great principle, which controlled it, and determined 
its institutions, manners, opinions ; in a word, all its developments. 

In Egypt, for example, it was the theocratic principle ujion 
which the whole social state depended; it was pourtrayed in its 
manners, on its monuments, and all that remains to us of the 
Egyptian civilisation. In India, the same fact is perceptible — the 
almost exclusive domination of the theocratic piiuciple. In other 
quarters we discern another organisation — the dominion of a con- 
quering tribe : the principle of foi'ce alone possesses society, and 
imposes upon it laws and character. Again, elsewhere, the society 
iS^'the expression of the democratic principle; thus it appeared in 
the commercial republics which covered the coasts of Asia-Minor 
and Syria, Ionia and Phoenicia. Thus, wlicn we survey the ancient 
civilisations, we find them all impressed with a singular character 
of unity in institutions, ideas, and manners ; a single, or at least a 
very preponderating power, governs and decides evei'ything. 

I do not say tiiat this unity of principle and organisation always 
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prevailed ia tKe civilisation of tliese states. If we go back to tlielr 
more ancient history, we imd that the different powers that may- 
be formed in the bosom of one society often disputed for empire. 
Amongst the Egyptians, Etruscans, even the Greeks, &c. the caste 
of warriors, for example, strove against that of the priests ; in 
other places, the spii*it of clan against the spirit of free associa- 
tion, the aristocratic system against the popular system, &c. But, 
generally speaking, it was in the ante-historical periods that those 
contests occurred ; only a vague recollection of them remained. 

The struggle sometimes recurred in the course of their career ; 
but it was almost always promptly terminated : one of the powers 
that disi)nted the sway speedily carried it and took sole possession 
of the society. The war always finished by the dominion, if not 
exclusive, at least greatly preponderating, of some special prin- 
ciple. The co-existence and the combat of difierent principles 
were but a passing crisis, an accidental circumstance, in the liis- 
tory of these people. 

Thence resulted a remarkable simplicity in the major part of 
the ancient civilisations, but attended with different consequences. 
Sometimes, as in Greece, the simplicity of the social principle 
drew forth, a prodigiously rapid development ; never did a people 
unfold itself in so short a period, or with such lustre. But after 
that wonderful burst, Greece suddenly appeared exhausted; its 
decay, if it were not q^uite so rapid as its pre^e^ was neverthe- 
less singularly prompt. It would seem that the creative power 
of the principle of Greek civilisation -u-as worn out, and none 
other came to invigorate it. In other countries — in Egypt aiui 
India, for example — the uniformity of the civilising principle had 
a different effect; society fell into a stationary state. Shuislicity 
produced monotony ; the country was. not destroyed, society ecii- 
tinued to subsist, but motionless and frozen, as it were. 

It is to this same cause that that character of tyn-anny is trace- 
able which prevailed, under the most different forms, and as an 
embodiment of principles, in all the ancient civilisations. Society 
belonged to one exclusive power -which would tolerate no other. 
Every different tendency was proscribed and rooted out. The 
dominant principle never would permit the coeval manifestation 
and action of a distinct principle. 

This character of unity in the ch-ilisation is equally stamped 
on the literature and on the works of the mind. W ho is not 
acquainted -with the records of Indian literature not long ago 
disseminated through Europe? It cannot fail to be remarked 
that they are all imbued -with the same spirit; they appear all 
the result of an identical fact, the espression of an identical idea. 
Works of religion or morals, historical traditions, dramatic and 
epic poetry, on aU is the same characteristic impressed; the 
labours of the mind bear that same impress of simplicity and 
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monotony 'vv’liicli is observable in tlieii- transactions and institu- 
tions. In Greece, even, amidst all the riches of the human under- 
standinir, a singular uniformity prevails in literature and in arts. 

It h^ been quite otherwise with the civilisation of modern 
Europe. Withont entering into detail, look around and collect 
your thoughts ; it will immediately appear to you a varied, con- 
fused, and stormy scene ; all the forms and principles of social 
organisation are there co-existent j spiritual and temporal powers, 
theocratical, monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical ele- 
ments, all classes, and all the social arrangements, are mingled 
and pressing on each other: there are extreme degrees as to 
liberty, w’eaith, and influence. And these different powers axe 
in a state of continual strife amongst themselves, without any one 
succeeding in stifling the others, and taking sole possession of 
society. In the olden times, aH societies seem, at every great 
epoch, to have been cast in the same mould : it is sometimes pure 
monarchy, sometimes theocracy or democracy which prevails, but 
each completely lords it in its turn. Modern Europe presents 
examples of all the systems and theories of social . organisation ; 
pure or mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics, more or less 
aristocratic, exist there simultaneously side by side ; and notwith- 
standing their diversity, they have all a certain resemblance, a 
certain family aspect, which it is impossible to overlook. 

In the ideas and sentiments of Europe there is the same 
variety, the same combat. The theocratical, monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and popular creeds, encounter, struggle with, limit, and 
modify each other. Open the boldest writings of the middle age; 
no idea is ever followed to its ultimate consequences. The par- 
tisans of absolute power recoil at once, and unknown to them- 
selves, before the results of their doctrine : they feel that there 
are ideas and influences around them which arrest them, and 
prevent their pushing to extremities. The democrats are subject 
to the same law. On neither side is that imperturbable audacity, 
that stubbornness of logic, wbicii are displayed in the ancient 
civilisations. The sentiments present the same contrasts, the 
samerariety; an energetic zeal for independence accomjpanying 
a great facility in submission ; a singular fidelity of man to man, 
and at the same time an nncontrollabie desire to exercise free 
will, to cast aside all restraint, to live selfishly, without concei'n 
for others. The minds are as various and as agitated as the social 
state. 

The same character is found in the literatures. We cannot but 
confess that in artistic form and beauty they are far inferior to 
the ancient literature; but in the depth of the sentiments and 
ideas, they are more rigorous and rich. It is evident that the 
later human mind has been moved on far more points, and to a 
much greater depth. The imperfection of form proceeds from 
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this very cause. The move rich and nnnierons the materials, tlie 
more difficult it is to reduce them into a simple and pure form. 
What makes the heanty of a composition — that wMch we callyhra^ 
in works of art — ^is clearness simplicity, a sjmiholic unity of %vorlv- 
manship. From the prodigious divei*sity of ideas and sentiments 
in the European chilisation, it has been much more difficult to 
attain this simplicity and perspicuity. 

This predominant character in the modem civilisation is thus 
everywhere perceptible. It has doubtless been attended with 
this consequence, that on considering by itself such or such pin-ti- 
eular development of the human mind in letters, in arts, indeed in 
all the directions in which it may advance, we find it, in general, 
inferior to the correspondent development in the ancient civilisa- 
tions; but in return, when we look at the whole, the European 
civilisation shows itself incomparably richer than any otlier, and 
it has simultaneously exhibited a much greater number of diffij- 
rent developments. It has now existed for fifteen centuries, and 
it is yet in a state of continuous progression ; it has not advaiieed 
by many degrees as quickly as the Greek chilisation, hut it has 
never ceased to wax in vigour. A boundless career is open 
before it, and day by day it presses onward the more rapidly, 
since an increasing liberty accompanies all its movements. 
Whilst in the earlier civilisations the exclusive domination, or at 
least the excessive preponderance, of a single principle, of a 
single organisation, was the cause of tyranny, the diversity of the 
elements of social order in modem Europe, and the impossibllitv 
that has been met vdth of any excluding anotlier, have generated 
the liberty which reigns at present. Lacking the power to ex- 
teraiiuate, the different principles have been fain to live together, 
and to make amongst themselves a sort of forced compact." Each 
has agreed to take only so much development as it could fairly 
gain ; and wliiist elsewhere the preponderance of one prineiple 
^produced tyranny, in Europe liberty has resulted from the variety 
in the elements of civilisation, and from the state of combat in 
which they have been constantly involved. 

There is a real and immense superiority in tliis ; and if we go 
farther, and penetrate beyond the outward facts, into the very 
natm-e of things, we shall find that this superiority is approved 
and supported by reason, as well as demonstrated by facts. Pass- 
ing by for a moment Em*opean civilisation, let us cast our eyes 
upon the world at large, upon the general course of terrestrial 
affairs. What is its character? How moves the world? It 
moves precisely with this diversity and variety of elements, a 
prey to this incessant struggle that we remark in European civi- 
lisation. It has evidently been granted to no particular principle 
or organisation, to no special idea or power, to gain possession of 
the world to fasliion it once for aU, to banish from it ail other 
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tendencies, and establish an exclusive sway. Diflereut powers, 
j)rmciples, and systems, arc engaged in ceaseless strii\.‘, eoin- 
min fling with and limiting each other, iiltenuitely i>rt‘doniimnjfc 
and oppressed, but never completely compiered or compicrors. 
Such is the general condition of the world with rc^gard to the 
diversity of forms, ideas, and principles, their inntual combats, 
and their effoi't towards a certain unity, a certain itU'al |>erlt'i,*tion, 
which will be perhaps never reached, but to wide h the liiiman 
species is tending by freedom and laborious exertion. EurojHjun 
civilisation is, then, the image of the world: like the course of 
things in this world, it is neither narrow, nor exclusive, nor 
stationary. For the hrst time, as I conceive, the chariietm" of 
specialty has disappeared from civilisation; for the first time it 
has been developed with the variety, richness, and activity of the 
great theatre of the universe. 

The European civilisation has entered, if it be poi'mittcd mo 
to say so, into the eternal truth, into the plan of Provitlence ; 
it advances according to the intentions of Qod. This is the 
rational solution of its superiority. 

I am anxious that this fundamental and distinctive chariicter 
of European civilisation bo borne in mind. It is true that at tlio 
present moment I only assert it, for the proof must hi^ funushed 
by the development of facts. Nevertheless, it will b(‘ aIlowe<l 
as an iini)ortaiit confirmation of my views, if the causes and ele- 
ments of the character wdiich I attribute to our civilisatiou are 
found at its very cradle ; if at the moment when it Wiis first 
born, at the period of the fall of the Eoman Empire, we discover 
in the state of the world, and in the facts which, from its oarUosfc 
days, have concurred in forming tho European civiltHatlon, the 
active principle of this tumultuous but fruitfid (UA'crsity which so 
distinguishes it. Into this scrutiny I am about to outer. I sluiH 
proceed to examine the state of Europe at tho fall of the Koniiiu 
Empire, and endeavour to discover, by an investigation into insti- 
tutions, creeds, ideas, and sentiments, what wore tho clcnu-ntH 
which tho ancient world bequeathed to tho modern. Jf wo ilis- 
tinguish in these elements that character strongly marked which 
I have just described, it will form a groundwork for belief in Hh 
justness. 

First of all, it will be necessary to have a correct conception of 
what the Roman Empire vras, and liow it was constituted. 

Rome at its origin was only a municipality, a cKn-jioration. The 
Roman government was a mere concentration of the iuHtitutiouH 
which are suited to a people shut up within tlie w-uIIh of a town« - 
that is, municipal institutions. Such was its distinctive charaeter. 

This was not peculiar to Rome. When we look at Italy at this 
epoch, around Rome, w^e find uotliing but towns. What wert) then 
called people, were mere coiifcdorations of towns. The ladin 
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people was a confederation of Latin towns. The Etruscans, the 
Samnites, the Sabines, the people of Graecia Magna, -were all in 
the same sta^e. 

At this era there was no countiy — that is to say, the country 
had no resemblance to what it is at present ; it \vas cultivated — 
that was necessary; but it was not inhabited. The rural pro- 
prietors were the inhabitants of the cities ; they went out to look 
after their farms, and they often kept a certain number of slaves 
upon them ; but w^hat w^e at present call the country, consisting of 
a scattered population, in isolated abodes, or in villages, strewed 
over the whole soil, was a thing altogether nnknowm to ancient 
Italy. 

When Rome extended, what were her proceedings ? Peruse 
her history, and you "will see that she conquered or founded 
towns ; it was against towms she fought, or with towns she made 
treaties, and also into to'wns she sent colonies. The history of 
the conquest of the world by Rome, is the history of the conquest 
and founding of a great number of cities. In the East, the exten- 
sion of the Roman sway does not quite bear this character ; the 
population w^as there distributed differently fi-om the ■western; 
being under another social system, it was much less concentrated 
in towns. Rut as it is only with the European population that wo 
are interested, what was passing in the East is of little import- 
ance. 

Con-fining ourselves to the West, we everywhere discern tho 
fact that I have pointed out. In Gaul, in Spain, vre meet with 
nothing but towns; at a distance from them, the territory is 
covered with marshes and forests. Examine the character of the 
Roman monuments, of the Roman roads. We find great roads 
leading from one town to another ; that multitude of small roads 
which" now intersect the country in every direction had no exist- 
ence. There was nothing resembling that countless tlmong of 
small monuments, villages, country-houses, churches, dispersed 
over the land since the middle ages, Rome has transmitted to 
us only colossal monuments impressed with the municipal cha- 
racter, suited for a numerous population collected at one point. 
Under whatever aspect the Roman world may be considered, this 
almost exclusive preponderance of cities, ^d tlie consequent 
non-existence of a country, socially speaking, will be found. This 
municipal clxaracter in the Roman world evidently rendered the 
unity and social bond of a great state extremely difficult to estab- 
lish and mamtain. A municipality like Rome had been able to 
conquer the world, but it was not so easy a task to govern and 
organise it. Thus, when the work seemed consummated, when 
alf the West, and a great part of the East, had fallen under the 
Roman sway, we find this prodigious accumulation of cities, of 
small states‘instituted for isolation and independence, disunited. 
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detaclied from eacli other, and slipping the noose, as it were, in 
nil directions. This was one of the causes which led to the 
necessity of an empire of a more concentrated for]^ of govern- 
ment, and one more capable of holding elements so slightiy co- 
herent in a state of union. The empire endeavoured to introduce 
unity and connection into this scattered society. It succeeded to 
•a certain extent. Between the reigns of Augustus and Diocletian, 
a civil legislation was developed, coincideutly witli that vast 
■system of administrative despotism which siiread over the lionuin 
•world a network of functionaries upon a hierarchical forin of dis- 
tribution, closely linked amongst themselves, and to the iiu|>eri;il 
court, and solely emj;)loyed in giving effect to the decrees of 
power in society, and in rendering available to power the tributes 
and capabilities of society. 

Kot only did this system succeed in rallying and compressing 
together the elements of the Homan world, l>ut the idea of a des- 
potism, of a central power, penetrated the minds of men with a 
.singular facility. We are astonished at beholding in this ill- 
united collection of small republics, in this association of munici- 
palities, a reverence for the imperial majesty, sole, august, mul 
.sacred, prevail with such rapidity. The necessity of establisliiug 
:Some common bond between all these xmrtions of the Homan 
world must have been extremely urgent when tlio mo(h\s and 
.almost the sentiments of despotism found so ready a,u acceptatiuu 
in the minds of men. 

The Homan Empire was sustained against the dissolution which 
was threatened from within, and against the barbaric invasions 
from without, by these principles, by its administrative organisJi- 
tion, and by the system of military organisation which was joitiod 
to it. It strove for a long time in a continual state of decay, la it 
always defending itself. The moment at last arrived when the 
struggle ceased ; neither the skill and sagacity of despotism, nor 
the stolid imperturbability of subjection, any longer sufficed to 
hold up this great body. In the fourth century it was rented iiud 
-dismembered on all sides; the baiharians poured in at all points ; 
the provinces no longer made any resistancc^, or concerned them- 
iselves with the general destiny. It was then that a singular idea 
came into the heads of csertain emperors ; they wislied to make ati 
experiment whether hopes of general freedom, a confederation ox' 
eystem analogous to what w’e at the present day call the I'cpro- 
sentati^’e form of govemngient, would not better defend the unity 
•of the Homan Empire than the despotic administration. Here is 
n rescript of Honorius and Theodosius the younger, addressed in 
the year 41S to the Prefect of Gaul, tlio solo object of which was 
to endeavour to establish a sort of representative government in 
the south of Gaul, and by its assistance to still ma®ain the 
integrity of the Empire : — 
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‘^Eescrii:)t of tlie Emperors Honorius and Theodosius the 
younger, addressed in the year 418 to the Prefect of the Gauls 
sitting in the, town of Arles. 

^Honorius and Theodosius, Augusti, to Agricola, Prefect of the 
■Gauls. 

‘ In consequence of the Teiy satisfactory exposition that your 
Alagnificence has made to us, among other information greatly to 
the advantage of the republic, we decree, with the purpose of 
giving them the force of law in perpetuity, the following disposi- 
tions, to "which the inhabitants of our seven pro \'inces * will jiav 
^ue obedience, they being such as they themselves might ha%''e 
wished and demanded. Inasmuch as persons in ofSee, or special 
deputies, frequently resort to your Magnificence on affiiirs either 
of public or private utility, not only from each of the provinces, 
hut also from every town, either to render accounts, or to treat of 
matters having reference to the interest of the proprietors, we 
have considered that it might he turned to good account and 
great advantage if, at a certain epoch in every year, dating from 
the present, there should be an assembly of the inhabitants of the 
•seven provinces held in the chief city — that is to say, in the town 
of Arles. By such an institution, we have equally iu “view the 
providing for individual as well as general interests. In the first 
place, by the most notable inhabitants meeting together in 
presence of the prefect, if the public order should not induce his 
absence, the best possible information will be obtained upon 
every subject under deliberation. Nothing that is discussed and 
decided, after mature deliberation, will remain unkno^\Ti to any 
of the prorinces, and those persons who have taken no part in 
the assembly will be equally bound to follow the same rules <jf 
justice and equity. Furthermore, by ordaining that an asseuil -ly 
be held every yeai' in the city of Constantine^ we believe ive 
shall promote not only the public good, but also social relations. 
The city is so advantageously situated, strangers frequent it in 
sueti numbers, and it enjoys so extended a commerce, that every- 
thing that grow's, or is manufactured elsew’here, is brought 
thither. All the famous productions of the rich East, spicy Arabia, 
mild Assyria, fertile Africa, beauteous Spain, and vrdorous Gaul, 
abound in that place with such profusion, that all things admired 
for their magnificence in the various parts of the w'oiid seem the 
products of its sod. Besides, the junction of the Ehone with the 
Tuscan Sea draws near, and rendera almost neighbours, the coun- 
tries w’^hich the first traverses, and wiiich the second bathes with 

* The Tieunoise, the first Aquitaine, the second Aquitaine, the KoTempopu- 
ianie, the first Narhonnaise, the second Narbonnaise, and the province of tue 
Maritime Alps. 

t Constantine the Great had a singular affection for the city of Arles. It was 
lie who established in it the seat of the Gaulish prefecture. He also wished, that 
it should bear his name, but usage ivas more powerful than his inclination. 
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its sinuosities. Tlius, since the whole earth places at the disposal 
of this city all its most estimable possessions, since the individual 
productions of all countries are there transported by land, by sea, 
by the course of rivers, by means of sails, oars, and wagons, will 
not our Gaul perceive the benefit of the order that we give to 
convoke a public assembly in that city, where all the enjoyments 
of life, and all the facilities for commerce, are found concentrated 
by, as it were, the especial gift of God ? 

^The illustrious prefect, Petronius,* with a praiseworthy and 
most reasonable purpose, issued orders at a pre\T.ous date that 
this custom should be observed ; but as its fulfilment was inter- 
rupted by the confusion of the times, and the reign of usurpers, 
We have resolved to restore it to vigour by our authoritative pru- 
dence. Therefore, your Magnificence Agricola, our dear and 
well-beloved cousin, conforming yourself to our present ordinance, 
and the custom established by your predecessors, will cause the 
following dispositions to be observed in the provinces : 

‘Let intimation he given to all persons honoured with public 
functions, or proprietors of domains, and all the judges of the 
provinces, that they must assemble in council every year in the 
city of Arles, in the interval elapsing between the ides of August 
and those of September, the actual days of meeting and of sitting 
being fixed at pleasure. 

‘Novenipopnlanie and the second Aquitaine, as the most distant 
provinces, may, if their judges are retained by indispensable 
duties, send deputies in their place, according to custom. 

‘Those who shall fail to appear at the prescribed place and 
time shall jiay a fine, rated to the judges at five pounds of gold, 
and to the members of the curice + and the other dignitaries, three 
pounds of gold. 

‘ We design by this measui'e to confer great advantages and an 
important boon on the inhabitants of our provinces. We are 
likewise assured of adding to the embellishment of the city of 
Arles, to the fidelity of wliich we owe much, according to our 
brother and patrician.^ 

‘ Given on the 15th of the calends of May, and received at Arles 
the 10th of the calends of June.’ 

The provinces and towns refused the boon ; no deputies were 
named, no one would go to Arles. Centralisation and unity were 
contrary to the primitive nature of that society; the spirit of 
locality, of municipality, was displayed in full force, and the im- 
possibility of reconstituting a general society or country was 

* Petroniiis was prefect of the Gauls between the years 402 and 408. 

t The municipal bodies of the Roman towns were called curias, and the mem- 
hers of those bodies, w'ho were very numerous, curiales. 

^ Constantine, the second husband of Placidea, -whom Honorius had taken for 
a colleague in 421. 
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clearly evi«leiiced, Tlio towns slmt tliomHelvcB o|> witliin tlicir 
walls, ‘iuul looked not beyond their (»wn aiiturH ; mnl the Empire 
fell ])ecause no one would be of the Min|>irc, because tlio citizens 
would no Ion|,n?r cHUJcern tluoimelveH witli anythini^ but their own 
city. Tims, at the tall (d‘ the l{<«nun Kin|»ir(s wo find agam the 
same fact that was observalde at its conmumtaunent— -the pre- 
dominaiice of the muiucijntl fonn and spirit. The Roman world 
returnod to its first coudition : towns had formed it ; it was dis- 
solved, l)ut the towns remained. 

It is the numieipai systmn that tin? undent Roman civilisation 
botpieathcd to modern Rurope ; in a very irregular and weakened 
form, and doiilitless very inlt‘rior to what it had luicn in the oaidy 
times, hut still tlu^ oidy r(‘al constituted .sysUau which had alone 
survived id) the <deme«ts of the Roman world. 

When 1 siiy o/owc, I am wrong. Another fact, another idea, 

equally survived - iiatuely, the Idea of the Kininro, the name of 
the emperor, the maxim of imperial majesty, ami of an, absolute, 
saci’ed power, attaduMl to that name, '.rbese are tlio elements 
that Koman (uvilisation transmitted to the Kuropeau civilisation; 
on ono hand, the muifunpal Hy.stem, its cuHtoms, rules, and pro- 
codontH, containing the germ of liberty ; on tlm other, a mufbrni 
andnniversal civil legislation, con pletl with the idea of tho-ab- 
solute power and the sacred majesty of the imperial name, con- 
taining the principle of order and subjection. 

But at the same time a very different Hoeioty, foimdod nj^on 
totally distinct iiriiidples, animated by other sentiments, and ono 
destined to infuse iutotlm inod<*ni lOurofiean civilisation elements 
of quite a dill’erciit nature, had aristai in the liosom of the Iloinaii 

society nanicly, the ('/(/• (f>f it f/t t’hun'h. I speak ptHudiarly of the 

Christian church, and not of < ’hrisiianlty. At the end of the 
fourth, and eommciu'iancnt of lifih (.umtury, (3Iiristianity had 
ceased to be simply an individual creed; it had bocomo an iiisti- 
tutioH, and bad taken a coustituieil form ; it had its own. govern- 
ment, a body of <’h*rgy, a hierarchy arranged for tlic different 
clerical functions, revimues, im-ans for imhqnanlcmt action, and 
ral lying-points suitable to a gn?ut soclidy, provimaahnationul, and 
(ecaincuical coinu'ils, and t.!te custmn of delib(‘ra,(.ing in comnion 
u})<m the all’airs of ihe society. In a. w'ord, (Ibristianity at thifij 
c])och was not imaady a. rdi^pon. it was a chun^h. 

Jf it bud not been a church, it is impossibht to say what might 
have happened to it amhl the fall of tin? liomau thiipiro. I con- 
iine myself to purely luiiimu ftmsidcraHons ; 1 put aside every 
ehancut fortugn to the nutiirul <nmst'ijueuc<‘H <leduc,iblo from 
natural ficis ; an<l i believt* that if Christianity Usui lieen, as iu 
the csirly iimc.s, only an individual hclicf, Hmiiiinent, or convic- 
tion, it wouhl have smik under th<* ruins of the Empire, and the 
imsisiuns of the biu-bariiiUH. It succumbed at a later date in x\sia 
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and ia tlie north of Africa, under an invasion of the same na- 
ture, an invasion of Moslem barbarians, even when it was in a 
state of institution, when it was an established church. Much 
more mio-ht the same result have occurred at the fall of the 
Eoman Empire. There were at that time none of the means in 
existence by which at the present day moral influences are 
established or ojBTer resistance independently of institutions, none 
of the means by which a mere truth or idea acquires an empire 
over the minds of men, governs actions, and determines e^^eiits. 
Kotbing existed in the fom.*th century to give to personal ideas 
and sentiments such a sway. It is clear that a society powerfully 
organised and vigorously governed was needed to struggle against 
so destructive a crisis, and to arise victorious fi'om so feaifliil a 
conflict. It is not therefore too much to affirm that, at the end 
of tlie fourth, and begioning of the fifth century, it was the Cliris- 
tiaii church which saved Christianity; it was the church, with 
its institutions, its magistrates, its temporal power, which strovo 
triumphantly against the internal dissolution which convulsed 
the Empire, and against barbarity which subdued the barbarians 
themselves, and became the link, the medium, the principle of 
civilisation, as between the Eoman and barbarian worlds. Henco 
it is the state of the clim’ch rather than of Christianity, jn’o- 
peiiy so called, in the fifth century, which ought to be investi- 
gated, in order to discover in what Christianity lias from that 
period aided modern cmiisatioii, and what elements it has intro- 
duced. An inquiry necessai’ily arises, What was the Clmistiaix 
church at that epoch? 


When we consider, under a merely hnnian aspect, the different 
revolutions which have been accomplished in the development of 
Cffiristiamty, from its origin to the fifth century, taking it only UB 
a society, and not as a religious creed, we find that it has passed 
through three stages essentially distinct. 

In the earliest period, the Clndstian society presents itself as 
a simple association arising fr-om a coimnon creed, from common 
sentiments; the first Christians congi'egated in order to enjoy 
among-st themselves^an interchange of the religious emotions and 
convictions common to all them breasts. There was no scuttled 
system of doctrines, of luiles, or of discipline, or no body of ixm- 
sons mvested with authority. -/a 

lliere is no doubt that in every society that exists, however 
nevi ;y-boin or feebly-constituted it may be, a moral power is 
pm-cep:ible, animating and directing it. So in the difierent 
Cliristian congregations there were men who preached, taughL 
and morally governed the rest, but no superior, or no discipline, 
was regularly instituted; the primitive state of the Cliristian so- 
an association of persons dj'awn together by an 
Identity of creed and sentnnent, ^ 
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In pro]>ortion ns it progrcBsetl (iiml very speedily, for tlie mark®, 
jii'c iraccjiblc in the eiirlicst records), a system of doctrines, of 
rult'S, of discipline, and of functionuries or magistrates, was- 
Provsght out. Of the magistrates some were called preshuteray ox* 
ctucienL^ who became the priests ; others epMopoi, or inspectors, 
or watchers, who became bishops ; and otliors dinhonoi^ov deacons, 
charged with tho care of tlio jioor and the distribution of alms. 

It is almost impossihle to deterinine tlie precise functions of 
these different magistrates ; t]»e line of demarcation Avas probably 
very vague and hiictuating, Imt at all events the institutions had a 
commencement. I’liis second tjpocli, however, had a ^predominant 
feature, which consiste<l in the control, the preponderance belong- 
ing to the hotly of the faithful. It w'as they who decided both as 
to the choice of <lignitiiries or magistrates, and as to tlio adoption 
as well (»f s}'stems of discipline as of doctrine. The Christian 
people were not as yet separated from the government of the 
church. They did not exist apsu’t from t)r iudopondently of eacli 
other, and tho Chrisiuin people continued to exercise the prm- 
cipal iiifiuenco in tlio society. 

In the third era cverytlmig w'as changed. A clergy was formed 
distinct from the people, a body of ju'iests having riches, jurisdic- 
tion, a constitution of tlioir own, in awoi’d, a complete govern- 
ment, being in itself a regular society, furnislied with all tho 
moans of existence independently of tho society for whose behoof 
it was iiitcnded, and over which it extended its inffuence. This 
was tho state in •wliicli tho Christian church apjpcared at the coin- 
mcnccmciit of the fifth century, and in tlic third stage of its con- 
stitution. The government was not completely taken out of the 
hands of the pcuiilc, or separated from them; a system prevailed 
which is without any jiaruUel, espeeially in religious affairs ; but 
in the relations between the clergy and the flocks of the faithful, 
the clergy ruled almost without control. 

The Christian clergy had, besides, another means of influence 
of a different character, I'he bishojPB mid clerks became the chief 
miniicijial magistmtes. *\Vo have seen, that the nmnicijpal system 
was, properly speaking, all that remained of tlie Iloman Emjiire. 
Troin the annu^ unces of despotisin, and the ruin of the towns, it 
came to pass that the cHriidc-% ox* members of the municipal 
bodies, fell into despair and ajiatliy. The liisliops and the body 
of priests, on tlio contrary, being full of life and zeal, naturally 
oflered tlieraselvcs to guaril and direct afluirs. It Avould be wrong 
to reproach them with officiousness, or to tax them with usurpa- 
tion; they merely obeyed the natural impulsG of events. The 
clergy alone were morally strong and animated, and it became 
powerful ; the result is a law of the universe. 

All the legislation of tho erapoi'ors at that epoch bears max’ks 
of this revolution. In the codes both of Theodosius and Justinian 
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we find a groat miinbcr of regulations wliich nautt iinnucipul aOairs 
to the clergy and the bishops. I will (|uotc soiiu' of iluaii. 

‘ Cod. Just. 1. i. tit. iv. t/e: o/oZ/rv/Z/Vi, ^ 2f». With !•«,!« 

gard to the annual aftairs of the cities (whether tlu'j !‘efer to tin* 
ordinary city revenues, resulting cither from funds arising fritm 
the city property, or from individual gifts or legTa-Jes, or from 
any other source^ whether deliberation is required lourlung fln» 
public works, or magazines of provisions, or iu|u«dui*i^, uv iht^ 
maintenance of baths or of harbourK, or the eonstnudiou of wuIIh 
or towers, or the repairing of bridges and roads, or laa .snifH 'm 
which the city may bo engaged, on account of public or private 
interests), we ordain as follows The very pious bisimp, and 
three men of good fame amongst the chief men of the city, hIjhII 
assemble togotlier; they shall exanniio every year the work h flu^t 
liave been performed, and they shall take I'ure that tluwc wfu» 
conduct them, or have conducted them, do moii>.ui‘i* tiuun with 
jprecision, give in accounts of them, and make it clear that ihov 
have fulfilled their engagements in the administriition, whidlier it 
be of the public monuments, or of tlio sums ap|>ropriiit€*d to |»rti 
visions and baths, or of what is cxpeiideil for the repair of rt«d 
aqueducts, or any other work. 

^Ihid. § 30. — With regard to the guarflianship of ytumg pi*oph% 
of the first or second age, and of all those to whom the law 
assigns curators, if their fortuiw docs not <*>\cccd otJO o/o. d uo 
ordain that the nomination of tlm jjrcsidciit oi‘ the* ja-ovinci? hhidl 
not be waited for, as it might give rise to Ijcavy eliargeH, esp*?. 
daily if the said president did not mitlo in iho city where the 
guardianship is required to bo provided. The mmuimiiin* of iho 
curators or tutors shall therefore be made by the imigistrato 
the city, in concert with the most pious bishop, and othm* porKoiw 
invested with public functions, if the city posscHK Ht^ViTab 

‘/did. 1. i. tit. Iv. de df/rfmridmj § .S. ..We will that the ilv 
fenders of the cities, being well instructed in the holy mystrricH 
of the orthodox faith, ho chosen aiul iuHtituted by the vciicrobh* 
bishops, the clerks, the iiotableH, the propntitors, and the miriab’h. 
As to their^nstallation, it shall he rcl'en'tHl to the glorious imwoi* 
of the Prefect of the Preturium, in order that their autinuh v nmy 
gather more solidity and vigour from tim mlmissory h-tters Vf hk 
Magnificence.’ 

1 might cite a great niiinber of other laws ilhjsfrative of I bo 
fact everywhere displayed, that between th(‘ Homan municipal 
system and^ the munieipal system oi the initldlo ages iiii 
tical municipal system interposed; thatjju* pivpmuh*riWico of Urn 
cleigy in city afiairs succeeded that of tluj old muiikdiMil tnitgiH" 
trates, and preceded the organisation of the modem corporfitioi'w. 

Thus, by its own constitution, by its action on the <*hriHfimi 
population, and also by the part it bore in civil aliUii’s, the f .'hris* 
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tian clnirA exercised prodigious means of influence. From that 
epoch, therefore, it operated powerfully on the chamcter and de- 
velopmenlfc of modem civilisation. I will endeavour to sum up the 
element^t has infused into it. 

In first place, an incalculable benefit resulted from the 
cxisto^e of a moral influence and force, of a force which simply 
restejd on moral convictions, persuasions, and opinions, in the 
that deluge of physical force which poni-ed upon society 
at f. epoch. If the Christian church had not been established, 
the wi^iole world had been overborne by pure physical force. It 
alone cfexercised a moral power. It did more : it sustained and 
spread N^he idea of a mle or law which was superior to all human 
laws ; it imaintained, for the safety of humanity, that fundamental 
doctrincf that there is above all human laws a law, which, accord- 
ing to^e spirit of times and manners, is sometimes called reason, 
and s^ietimes Divine will, but which, at all periods, and in all 
placeC is the same law under different designations. 

Til® church, then, originated a great fact — ^namely, the separa- 
tion^f the spiritual from the temporal power. This sepai-ation is 
mrce of liberty of conscience; and it rests upon no other 
pie than that which serves as the base of the most im- 

J jted and extended liberty of conscience. The separation 
en the temporal and spiritual powers is founded upon the 
pie that physical force has no right or influence over the 
of men, or over conviction and truth. It results from the 
distinction established between the world of thought and that of 
action, between circumstances of an internal and tliose of an ex- 
! . ternal nature. So that this maxim of liberty of conscience — for 
^ which Europe has struggled and suffered so much, and which has 
^ jirevailed only so lately, often against the exertions of the clergy — 
was laid down under the name of a separation between temporal 
and spiritual power in the earliest stages of European civilisa- 
tion; and its introduction and maintenance was owing to the 
Christian church being compelled, by the necessity of its situation, 
to defend itself against the barbarism of the times. 

The Christian church, thei'efore, shed upon the European world 
in the fifth century tlmee essential blessings — the recognition of a 
moral influence, the uiflioldiiig a divine law, and the disjunction 
of temporal and spiritual pow'er. 

But even at that j)oriod all its influence was not equally salu- 
tary. So early as the fifth century, some evil, principles made their 
appearance in the church, wMcli have played an important part in 
the development of our civilisation. Thus there arose within it 
at that era the doctrine of the separation of the governing and the 
governed, the attempt to establish the irresponsibility of rulers to 
subjects, to impose laws, to control oi^inion, and to dispose of men, 
without the consent of the governed, or regard being paid to their 
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anil iuclinanon. It likc'^'ise strove to infiise ^to society 
the tile" cratic principle, to seize upon temporal power, and to 
v Virc'he exclusive domination. And when it failed in fuH j ac~ 

■ v; tills design, it aiMed itself with temporal pri&ces, and 

v;;’ p:i:eJ "tlieir absolute power at the expense of the Iferfcy of 
a !! P'. .. pit, in order that it might obtain a share for itself. % 

Sacli were the principal elements of chdlisation that 
lirt w from the church and the Empire in the fifth centur^:|:t 
w'as in this state tiiatthe barbarians found the Eoman w^orld Tdlen 
the} 
ihe 

K'lri' 

It 
> . . xii 

that, at die epoch in question, the conquerors of the Empiife were 
almost all of the same race, all Germans, except some Sl^'onic 
tnl>es, as the AJani, for example. We are likewise awaa4 that 
they were all pretty nearly in the same state of citTlisation. Spme 
difierence might exist amongst them, according to the greatek or 
less degree of contact into which they had respectively come twith 
the Eoman provincials. Thus there is no doubt that the Q'oths 
" ',: i L rnor:' advance d and milder in their manners than the Ei;/anks. 
Hu: vuiud lering things in a general point of view, and with ^fer> 
tiiCe to tlieir results upon ourselves, this early diversity amo^^T^' 
the kirtoric tribes in civilisation is of no importance. 

It k the general state of society amongst the barbarians that it 
bdboves ms to ascertain ; and this is a subject winch is involved mi 
conaderaM© difficulty. We can understand with comparative 
ease ffie Eonmn municipal system and the Christian church, be- 
cause their infiuence is perpetuated even to our own days, and we 
discover traces of them in a multitude of actual institutions and 
circumstances, affording us a thousand means of identifying and 
exphuaiug them. But the manners and the social state of the 
bia-barians Iiave completely perished; we are reduced to the 
necessity of evoking them either from the most ancient historical 
inonumentis, or by an efibrt of the imagination. 

There is a sentiment, a faci^ which w-e must impress upon our 
iLiiads, in order to have a true idea of what a barbarian was, and 
-:huz is the feeling of individual independence, the joy he experi- 
. need in casting himself in the fulness of his strength and free- 
dom, into the midst of ■worldly vicissitudes— the pleasure to hlTTiL 
of activity ■without labour, the charm of an adventui'cas career 
fall ot uneertaiiity'', inequabty’ of fortune, and danger. This was. 
the prcdommmt sentiment of the barbaiian state, the moral 
cmviag which urged these human masses to movement. At pre- 
sent, in a society so regular as that into which we are wedged, it 


* came to take possession of it. In order to comprehc^nd all 
elements which were included and mingled in the crjadle of 
civdteition, there remains nothing hut the barbarian^ to con- 
[•'late. 4 

is lioL vitli the history of the baibarians that we havef to con- 
ours-ch es. for relation is not our province. We ar^^aware 
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is {'lifHcult to imagine the extent of dominion which this scniiiiicnt 
exercised over the barbarians of tho fourth and fifth centuries. 
There is only one work which in my opinion presents this charac- 
ter of barbarism in its full strength — namely, ‘ The History of the 
Conquest of England by the Normans/ by M. Thierry ; it is the 
only book in wliich the motives, the longings, and the impulses, 
%vhicli me the springs of actions in men when in a social state bor- 
dering upon the barbaric, are perceived and brought out with true 
Homeric vividness. Nowhere do we i>ereeivo so well what a l)ui'- 
baiian is, or in what his life, consists. Bometliing also of the same 
is found, though, according to my ideas, in a far inferior degree, 
and in a much less simple and truthful manner, in IMi* Cooper’s 
romances of the North American savages. Tho existence of the 
Atnerican savages, tho ties and the sentiments wliich they beax* 
with them in the midst of tho woods, recall to a cerUiin extent the 
manners of the ancient Ceiiiuins. Of course these pictures arc 
somewhat idealised and poetical, the dai’k side of barbaric life and 
manners being studiousiy glossed ovei\ I speak not only of the 
ills provoked by tliese maimers in tho social state, Imt also of the 
inward and individual state of tho barbarian himself. In this 
furious craving for personal indepondonco there was far more 
grossnoss and animalism thim wo would conclude from tho work 
of M. Thierry ; there was a dogroe of brutality, frenjzy, and sullon 
apatl ywhidi is mot always faithfully ^ in Ins account. Nevor- 
thel<y4 when we regard things fuudamii. da ‘ * wo are convinced 
that, in spite of this alliance of brutality, ,/iatcnano... , and boorish 
selfishness, the desire for individual indepcx 'leiice is a. iiohle moral 
sentiment, which derives its strength iinm the moral nature of 
man ; it consists in the gratification of feeling as a nuiii, in the 
consciousness of personality and of Immau free-will in its fullest 
development. 

Tho Oennan barbrnians introduced this ieeling into the Euro- 
pean civilisation; it was unknown to the llomau woi'hl, to tin; 
Christian church, and to almost all tho ancient civilisations. 
Liberty in those ancient civilisations memit political, mimicipul 
liberty. Men were not engaged in a strife lor personal liljcrty, 
but lor their liberty as citizens ; they belonged to an association, 
to it they were devotedly attached, and for it they were prepared 
to sacrifice themsolvos. It vvius the same in tho Christian church : 
there prevailed within it a sentiment of strong regard for the 
Christian corporation, of devotion to its laws, and an ardent desire 
to extend its empire ; or rather the religious seutiinent caused a 
reaction in the minds of men, winch was disi>layed in an inward 
struggle to subdue indivkhml liberty, and to give blind submissitiji 
io what faith decreed. But tho feeling of i>erso«al independeu<.',e, 
tho ttiste for liberty making itself appai’ent at all mornentH witlu)ut 
other design sometimes than tliat of pi’oving itself—thls w’as a 
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sentiment unknown to tlie Roman society and to the Christian 
church. It "was imported and fixed ])y the barbarians at the 
birth of modem civilisation, and it has performed too important a 
part, and produced too many happy results in connection ’with it, 
to be omitted as one of its fundamental elements. 

There is a second fact, a second element in civilisation, that wo 
likewise di'aw exclusively from the barbarians. It is the military 
chieftainship, the tie that was formed between individuals as war- 
riors, and which, without destroying the liberty of each, ■without 
destroying, except to a certain extent, the equality whicli almost 
completely existed amongst them, introduced a graduatc<I subor- 
dination, and gave a beginning to that aristocratic organisation 
which at a later date expanded into the feudal system. The 
groundwork of this relation was the attachment of man to man, 
the fidelity of one individual to another, without any outward 
compulsion, and without any obligation founded on the general 
principles of society. In the ancient republics, no man was of his 
own accord specially attached to any other man ; all wore bound 
, 'to their city. With the barbarians the social bond was fonnod 
■amongst individuals, in the first place by the relation of the chief 
to his companion, when they lived in a banded state traversing the 
face of Europe, and later by the relation of suzerain and vassal. 
This second principle, which has also had an important efibet on 
modem civilisation, this devotedness of man to man, comes to us 
from the barbarians, and from their manners it has i)asHed int(^ 
ours. 

Was I wrong, then> in stating at the commencement that modern 
■civilisation was at its very origin as varied, agitated, and confbsed 
as I endeavoured to represent it in the general picture which I 
‘gave of it ? Do we not discover at the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire almost all the elements which meet in tlic progi’cssive 
development of our civilisation ? Three perfectly different societies 
are found atthatpeiiod ; the municipal society, the last remnant of 
the Roman Empire, the Christian, and the barbarian society. We 
find these societies very differently organised, based uj)on perfectly 
distinct pidnciples, and inspiring men with opposite sentiments : 
we perceive the longing for the most absolute in<le])eudenco by 
the side of the most complete subservience; military chieftainship 
ranged with ecclesiastical domination ; the spiritual and temporal 
powers in activity on every side ; the canons of the church, the 
studied legislation of the Romans, and tlie almost unwritten cus- 
toms of the barbarians — everywhere a mixture, or rather a co- 
existence, of races, tongues, social situations, manners, ideas, and 
feelings, all the most contrary to each, other. This I adduce as a 
satisfactory proof of the accuracy of the general character under 
which I have laboured to present our civilisation. 

This confusion, diversity, and strife, have doubtless cost us dear; 
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tliey Iiavo retarded tho pro/^rcss of Europe ; to them are owin/jj tho 
storms and agonies to which sho has been a proy. Yet I am not 
of opinion that wc should regret them. To nations, as well as to 
individuals, tho opportunity of tho most varied and completo de- 
velopment, of pushing onwards in all dircetit)ns, and to an almost 
indehnite extent, compensates hy itself alone for all the sacrifiecH 
it may have cost to obtain the faculty of enjoying it. Upon a com- 
prehensive view, this agitation, violence, and laboriousness, have 
availed more than tho simplicity with which other civilisations are 
marked, and the human, race has thereby gained more than it has 
suffered. 

^Yc have now traciMl in its general features the state in which 
tho fall of tlie Koman Empire left tlie world, and the different 
elements which were in turmoil and commixture, germinating 
European civilisation. Henceforth wo shall see them advancing 
and acting. In the next lecture I sliall endeavour to show what 
they became, and what they effected, in tho epoch that we are 
accustomed to call tho times of barbarism ■ • that is to say, tho 
period during which the chaos of the invasion lasted. 
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LECTURE III. 

PIUST AGES OP CIVILISATION. 

I Lave brought forward the fundamental elements of European 
cmlisation by tracing them in its very cradle, at the nioinoiit 
that the Roman Empke fell. I Lave endeavoured to point out liow 
great was their diversity, how constant their strife, and that none 
of them succeeded in gaining a mastery over our society, or at 
least in ruling it so effectually as to subject or expel the others. 
We have seen that in this consists the distinctive character of the 
European civilisation. We now come to its history, at its first 
start, in the ages that it is nsual to designate ^ the haibarous.’ At 
the first glance that we cast upon this epoch, it is impossible 
not to be struck with a fact which seems in flat contradiction to 
what I have just advanced. In investigating tho opinions that 
have been foimed upon the anticpiities of Europe, it is surprising* 
to observe that the different elements of our civilisation— the 
monarchical, theocratical, aristocratical, and dcmocratical prin- 
ciples — all lay claim to the original propnetorship of the I^nropoan 
society, and all pretend that they have lost exclusive cnipirti by 
the usurpations of contrary principles. If we turn to all that has 
been written, and listen to aH that has boon said, on this subject, 
we shall find that aU the systems by means of which our ground- 
works are sought to be displayed or explained, maintain tho exclu- 
sive predominance of one or other of tho elements of Eurof>can 
civilisation. 

Thus there is a school of feudal advocates, tlie most cclebi^ated 
of whom is M. de Boulainvilliers, who asserts that after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, tho conquering nation, subsequently formed 
into a nobility, possessed all power and rights, that society Wiis its 
lordship, that kings and people have despoiled it, and tlmt, in fact, 
the aristocratic organisation was tho primitive and veritable con- 
stitution of Europe. 

Alongside of tliis school we find that of tho monarcliisis, amougst 
whom is the Abbe Duhos, who maintain, on tho contrary, tliat the 
European society belonged to royalty. They say tlait tho Gorman 
kings inherited all the rights of the Roman emperors, that the 
ancient populations — the Gauls amongst others — appealed to them, 
that they alone ruled legitimately, and that all tho acquisitions of 
aristocracy are mere encroachments upon monarchy. 

A third school presents itself, that of liberals, republicans, demo- 
crats, as you may choose to stylo them. If wo follow the Abh6 
de Mahly, we shall conclude that the government of society was 
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lianded over, from the dawnin<p of tlio iifth conturr, to a system of 
free institutions, to assemblies of free men, to tlio j>co|jle pro]Hn*1j 
so called; that nobles and kings Imvo enriched themselves with 
the spoils of primitive liberty, which shrunk under their attacks, 
but nevertheless reigJied before them. 

And above all tlieso monarcbicaljaristocraticahand popular pre- 
tensions, rises the tbeocratic claim of the cburch, which says that, 
by virtue of her very mission and divine title, society belonged to 
her, that she. alone had any right to govern it, and that slie alone 
was the legitimate queen of the European world, reehiinied by hei* 
labours to civilisation and truth. 

Thus wo arc placed in a peculiar position. Wo imagined that 
wo had demonstrated that none of the elements of European civi- 
lisation has luid exclusive sway in the course of its history, but 
that they have existed in a constant state of vicinage, of arnaiga- 
ination, of strife, and of activity ; and at our very first step, we 
hnd this directly contrary oj>iniou maintained, that at its birtlq in 
the bosom of barbaric Europe, some one or other of these cihunenis 
had solo possession of society. And it is not in a single (U)m)try, 
but in all tlio countnes of Europe, tliat the advocates f<»r the 
diffei'ent principles of our civilisation have put forward their 
irreconcilable protonsioms, under fonns and at periods somewhat 
variable. The Instorical schools that wo have just charai^tonsed 
are not confined to one country, but are met throughout Europe. 

This fact is important, not in itself, bnt because it liringsto light 
other facts which hold a material place in our history. OVo im- 
portant particulars are started liy tins simultsxncous a<lvocacy of 
the most incongruous pretensions to the exchisivo possession of* 
power in the first ages of motlern Europe. The. first is tlie priie 
oiplo or idea of political legitimacy, which lias enacted a prominent 
part in the drama of European civilisation: the second is 
actual and voritahlo character of the state of hurliariau i5uro|K! of" 
that eiiocli, -with which wo have specially to concern ourselves at 
this period of our inquiry. 

1 shall procood to draw these two particulars from ohscurity, 
and to sever tliem in succession from, the contest of af legations 
which I have previously mentioned. 

What do the different elements of Euro]>ean (nvihsaiion tin* 

thoocratical, moiiarchical, aristocratical, and popular — claim %viien 
they assert themselves the first poHsessors of Hoiuety in bluropo)^ 
Is it not that each proclaims itself to ho solely legitimate? Poli- 
tical legitimacy is evidently a right basetl on antiquity and dura- 
tion. Priority of time is invoked as the source of right, m t\w. 
proof of tlio legitimacy of i>ower. And hero 1 beg attention f,o 
the fact, that this 3 )retcnsion is not confined to one particular 
system or element of our civilisation, but that it s|)remls ov(ir all. 
We arc accustomed in modem times to consider the idea of legi- 
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timaey as involved in only one system— tiie monarcliical — wliiclj 
is a great mistake, for it is at issue in all the others. We have 
already seen that all the elements of our civilisation have endea- 
voured to monopolise it ; and if wo cast a look forward into tlie 
history of Europe, we shall see the most varied social forms and 
goveimments equally in possession of this character of legitimacy. 
The Italian and Swiss aristocracies and democracies, the republic 
of San Marino, like the greatest monarchies of Europe, have 
styled themselves, and have been esteemed, legitimate; they, 
exactly like the others, have founded their claim to legitimacy 
iqDon the antiquity of their institutions, upon the historical prio- 
rity, and upon the prolonged duration, of their system of govorn- 
ment. 

If we go beyond Europe, and carry our observ’'ation to other 
times and countries, we encounter on all sides this idea of political 
legitimacy, and find it clinging to some portion of the ruling go- 
vernment, to some of its institutions, forms, or maxims. Tliero 
is no country or time in which a certain portion of the social 
system, of the imhlic powers, has not bestowed upon itself, and 
had recognised as inherent in it, this character of legitimacy 
derived from antiquity and stability. 

And what is this principle? What are its elements? How 
came its introduction into European civilivsation ? 

All systems of power are, at their origin, mixed up with forc?e. 
I do not mean to say that they are all based upon force alone, or 
that if they had not originally had other titles than force, they 
woxild have been established. They most certainly needed others; 
powers are established in accordance with certain social wants, 
and with reference to the state of society, to maimers and opinions. 
But we cannot avoid perceiving that force has sullied the founda- 
tion of all the systems of power in the world, whatever may Jiavo 
been their nature and form. 

But every one repudiates this origin, «all the systems of every 
description deny it, and there is none that will consent to npring 
from force. An invincible instinct apprises governments that force 
does not confer right, and that if their claims rested upon that 
alone, right could never he deduced. For this reason, when wo 
recur to ancient times, and unmask the different systcnivS and 
powers abandoned to violence, all hasten to exclaim, ‘ I was ear- 
lier, I subsisted previously, and by rirtue of other titles; society 
belonged to me before this state of violence and strife in which 
you discover me; I was legitimate; my just prerogatives were 
contested and winnched from me.’ 

This single fact demonstrates that the maxim of force is not 
the groundwork of political legitimacy, and that it reposes upon 
some other base. What is the eftbet of this fomal repudiation 
of force by all the systems ? Thcii* acknowledgment that there is 
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le^^itimacy, the veritable foiniclation for ail otbers, tlio 
^^^rttiinaey of reason, justice, and right. Huch is the orignii t<» 
they are all eager to cling. And ])ecanso they discard 
fovco as theix’ initiatory element, they arc driven to assert them- 
ggjvcs robed with a (lifrei'cnt title, ({noting their anticpiity. Tho 
characteristic, then, of political legitimacy, is to deny force 
^ tho source of power, and to allege it as cola-'sive with a moral 
and force, with tho idea, in fact, of right, Justice, and rtiason. 
ijipis is the . fimdatnental element which constitutes tlie ja'iucipla 
politicartogitimacy. It has taken its rise therefrom, receiving 
a hand from time and stability. Wo will trace the ])ro<.*c;s.s. 

;porce having presided at the dawn of all governments hthI so- 
cieties, time progresses and effects changes in tho operations of 
fox’co; it administers correctives, from the very circumstance that 
$ocioty endures and is composed of men. Man bears withiii 
him ^ certain number of notions of order, justice, and reason, 
gj^d a certain, cx’aving to give them sway, and to introduce them 
into the facts amidst which ho lives. To athuu this olject, ho 
labours imremittingly ; and if tho social state in which ho is 
located continnes,his laboxirs are not Iruitless. Man brings nnimn 
and right to bear in tlio sphere ho moves in. 

Independently of tho exertions of man, there is a law of Tro- 
vidonce too palpable to bo denied, a law analogous to that which 
rules the matorial world, by which a certain measure of oxTler, 
reason, and justice, is in(lispensablc to tho continuunco of a so- 
ciety. Indeed, from the mere fact of diiral/dity, "we may bo 
assured that any psirticuhir society is not utterly absurd, iuHcii- 
sate, or inicpiitoiis, and that it is not entirely ban,? of that chauent 
of reason, truth, and justice, which can alone give life to any 
society. If, furthcrmoi’e, the society is deveI{)|H.!d, if it beemues 
more vigorous and powerful, if its terms arc^ from, time to tiim? 
accepted by an incrcjising number of people, then are we sure 
that by tho action of time, more reason, justice, and right havt? 
been infused into it; for facts imperceptibly urruiigo thcmwdves 
according to true legitimacy. 

•Thus has tho idea of p<»HticaI legitimacy K})read over tiui world, 
and from tho world penetrated men’s minds. .For fomidaitoti or 
hrst origin, it has, in a ccx'tain degi’co, at least, mm*al legh lmacy, 
justice, reason, and truth; and afterwards the sunetiou of time, 
wliich gives gi'ound h^r belief that reason has iKauune part iiml 
parcel of existing facts, that, in reality, true undeifuible legitimacy 
has been introduced into external matters. In the (‘poch we am 
about to open upon, wo shall find force and falsehood ingi’cdients 
in the first composition of royalty, aristocracy, democracy, and 
even of the church; and then force and falsehood will bo per- 
ceived undergoing gradual reformation xmder the plastic hand (»f 
time, and right and truth taking their places in civilisation, it 
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is this introduction of right and truth, into the social state that h«as 
developed hy degrees the j)rmciplo of political legitimacy, and it 
is thus that it has become established in modern civilisation. 

When attempts have been made at various times to raise this 
idea as the banner of absolute power, its real origin ^las been 
grossly mistaken or perverted. So utterly apart is it from iden- 
tification with absolute power, that right and justice are the titles 
by which it has been diffused, and has taken root in the world. 
It is not in any degree exclusive, it appertains to none in parti- 
cular, but is planted wherever right finds developmenf. Political 
legitimacy, I assert again, is as much bound up with, liberty as 
with power, and with individual rights eqiudly with the forms, 
whatever they may be, by wliich public functions are exercised. 
We will meet it in our progress, in the most discordant systems— 
equally in the feudal system, in the municipalities of Flanders 
and Germany, in the republics of Italy, as in monarchy. It is a 
character partaken of by all the different elements of modem 
civilisation, and it behoves us fully to comprehend it in investi- 
gating the history of that civilisation. 

The second fact which is brought to light by the simultaneous 
pretensions of which I have so often spoken, is the real character 
of the epoch styled barbarous. As I have said, all tlio elements 
of European civilisation assert that they possessed Europe at that 
period ; as a consequence, none of tlioin predominated. When a 
social form domineers in the world, there is not so much difiiculty 
in recognising it. When we come to the tenth century, wo shall 
have no hesitation in recognising the preponderance of the feudal 
system ; in the seventeenth, we shall have no doubt in affirming 
the prevalence of the monarchical principle; and if we regard the 
Flemish corporations or £he Italian republics, we shall immediately 
declare the sway of the democratic principle. When a principle 
is really predominant in the world, there is no possibility of mis- 
taking it. 

The contest that has arisen among the various systems which 
are included in European civilisation, upon tlio question as to 
wliich ruled it at its origin, proves that they had all a co-existence 
therein, without any one so generally or assuredly prevailing as 
to impress upon society its form and name. 

And herein lies the actual character of the bai-barous epoch— a 
chaos of all the elements, an outburst of all the systems, a uni- 
versal huhbub, in which the struggle was neither permanent nor 
systematic. By examining, in all its phases, the social state of 
that era, I might demonstrate the impossibility of discovering any 
fact or principle approaching to a general or established recogni- 
tion* I will confine myself to two essential points^ — the state of 
individuals, and the state of institutions. They will suffice to 
depict the entire society. 
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We discern four classes of persons at this epoch : Int, Tins free 
men — that is to say, those who depended npon no superior or 
|)atron, who held tlxeir possessions, and regulated their lives, io 
hill liberty, without any tie binding them to another nmn; ‘2r/, 
The leudes, jideles^ anstmtions^ &c. bound by a relation—hnst that 
of companion to a chiefj then of vassal to a suzerain—to another 
man towards whom they had contracted the olxligation of a ser- 
vico, in respect of a grant of lands or other gifts ; Zd, The freed- 
men ; 4^th, The slaves. 

But these difiei-ent classes were not iinmovaldy fixed; men, 
when once included witliin their limits, did not rentuiu there for 
ever; tlio relations of the vaiious classes were neither dehnito 
nor permanent. Among the free men -were some over and anon 
leaving their position to assume Bcrvice under a particular person, 
receiving from him some gift, and passing into the class of Icudes; 
whilst others fell into that of slaves. On the other hand, sonux 
leudes struggled to got rid of their patron, to re-estahlish their 
independence, and return into the fx*oe class. On all siiies was a 
continual movement and transition from ouo class to anotlier, a 
general uncertainty and instaliility in the mutual bearings of tlio 
classes : no man a^iored to Ins position, an<i no position rcinahu!<l 
unchanged. 

Tenures of land were in the sttmo state ; they wore distinguished 
as allodial, or comjdetely fr*ee, and benofictary, or subject to cer- 
tain obligations towards a superior. It is well known that attempts 
have been made to establish, in this last chiss of tenures, a procis<j 
and detcimincd system; it has been said that the grants were 
made for a certain number of years, then lor and that linnlly 
tlicy became hereditary. The attempts are vain ; all these va.- 
rietics oftoiumo existed simultaneously; the seif-same e|KKdi din- 
plays bonohees for years, for life, to heirs ; and even the same 
lands passed in a few years through those diffrirent states. Ko- 
thing -was more stable or generalincd in the condition of landed 
property than in that of individuals. Tlic difficult traiisitif)!i is 
everywhere perceptible from the wiindering to the se<lentary life, 
from relations merely personal to those in combination with ImhIIch 
of men and tlic xights of property, which are real, substantial, 
obligatory relations. In this state of transition, all was confused, 
partial, and disordered. 

The same instability and turmoil marked the institutions. 
Three systems were in juxtaposition— :royaUy, aristocmtical in- 
stitutions, or superiorities over men and lauds in gradation, ami 
free in.stifcxitions, or assemblies of freemen deiilKn*ating in common. 
ISlo one of these systems was in posHCH.sion of society, no one liml 
a preference. Free institutions existed, but the men who should 
have taken part in the assemblies did not attend. The Higmu-iu l 
jurisdiction, likewise, was not exercised. Itoyalty, wiuclxds the 
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most simple institution, and the easiest to dctcrinino, had no fixed 
character : election and hereditary ri^dit were ming-lcd together : 
sometimes the son succeeded his father; sometimes a selection 
was made out of the royal family; and sometimes a pure and 
simple election took place of a distant relative, or perhaps of a 
stranger. We find nothing settled in any system ; all tJie insti- 
tutions, like the social conditions, existed together, were con- 
founded, and continually changing. 

Countries were in the same unsettled state. They were created 
and suppressed, united and divided. Frontiers, governments, 
nations, ceased to be distinguishable. A universal confusion iu 
positions, principles, facts, races, and tongues, was the condition, 
of barbarian Europe. 

Within what limits is this strange epoch contained ? Its com- 
mencement is well marked — ^it occurred at the fall of the Roman 
Empire. But when did it end? In order to answer this question, 
we must inquire to what this state of society was owing, what 
were the causes of the barbarism. 

I think two main ones are discoverable. The one physical, 
arising outwardly from the course of events; and the other moriil, 
working inwardly from the mental state of man himself. 

The physical cause was the i^rolongation of the invasion. W o 
are not to conclude that the invasion of the barbarians was arrested 
at the fifth centuiy, nor that because the Roman Empire had fidlen, 
and barbaric kingdoms were founded on its ruins, the populations 
brought their movements to a close. On the contrary, they con- 
tiiined long after the fall of the Empire, of which we have all- 
sufficient proof. 

We see the Frank kings, even of the first race, continually com- 
pelled to make war beyond the Rhino ; we see Clotairc, Dagobort, 
incessantly engaged in expeditions into Gennany, fighting against 
the Thuringians, the Danes, and the Saxons, who occupied tlie 
right bank of the Rhine. For what reason ? Because tiioso na- 
tions wished to cross the river, and gather their share of the spoils 
of the Empire. What caused, about the same period, those great 
invasions of Italy by the Franks established in Ganl, ])rinei])any 
of the eastern or Austrasian Franks? Why did they )>recipitjito 
themselves on Switzerland, pass the Alps, and enter Italy ? Be- 
cause they were pushed on the north-cast by now po})uIations ; 
their expeditions were undertaken from necessity, and were not 
mere forays for pillage ; their settlements wore interfered with, 
and they went forth to seek others. Then a jiew German nation 
appeared upon the stage, and founded in Italy the kingdom of the 
Lombards. In Gaul, the first Frank dynasty was subverted ; the 
Gaiiovingians succeeded the Merovingians. It is now acknow- 
ledged that this change of dynasty was in truth an accession of 
population which displaced the western for the eastern Franks. 
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The cliaiigo was effected, and the second race reigned. Charle- 
Hiagno l)Cgan against tlio Baxons what the Merovincrians had 
directed against the Tliuringians, and became involved^ in cease- 
less wars with the nations beyond the Khine. And these w^ere 
urged onwards by the Obotrites, tho Wiltzes, the Sorabes, tlie 
Bohemians, by the whole Slavonic race which pressed upon the 
Germanic, and from the sixth, to the ninth century goaded it to 
advance towards the west. To the wliole of tho north-east, the 
invading inovcment continued and controlled events. 

In tho south a niovement of tho same nature occurred, occa- 
sioned by tlio Moslem Arabs. Whilst the Gremianic and Slavonic 
populations crowded along tho llhino and the Danube, the Arabs 
began their career oi coinxuest on all the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The invasion of the Arabs liad a peculiar character. The spirit 
of conquest and tliat of ijroselytisni wore united ,* their invasion 
wjis made both to compior territory and spread their faith. There 
w'as a grcjit dihereiico between this movement and that of the 
Gormans. In tho Christian world, the spiritual and temporal aims 
were disjoined. Zeal for tho x‘>’'opRga'tion of a faith was not felt 
by the same mon who burned with the desire of conquest. The 
Germans on their conversion had preserved their manners, senti- 
ments, and tastes j earthly interests and passions continued to 
sway them ; and though they might be Christians, they were not 
missionaries. Tho Arabs, on the contrary, were conquerors and 
missionaries; with them the sword and the Word were wielded by 
tho same hands. At a later date, this circumstance gave the 
unfortunate turn to tlio Mussulinan civilisation; for it is from the 
unity of tho tcniporal and spiritual iiowers, from the confused 
mixture of moral influence with material force, that the tju’anny 
whicli seems inherent in that civilisation took its rise ; and such 
is, as I believe, tho principal cause of the stagnant state into wliicli 
it has fallen. But this was far from app>earing at the first out- 
burst ; on tho contrary, a prodigious power was thereby imparted 
to tho Arab invjision. Htrengthened as it was by moral ideas and 
passions, it gained, upon the instant, a lustre and gi*eatness which 
had boon signally wanting to tho German invasion ; more energy 
atid entlmsi^iSTn were displayed in it, and the minds of men were 
affected by it in a very different manner. 

Buch was tho situation of Europe from the fifth to the ninth 
<;c!utuiy ; pressed on tho south by tlie Mohammedans, on the north 
by tho Oennans and Slavi, tho interior of the European region 
was inevitably kept in continual disorder by the reaction of this 
double invasioti. Populations were incessantly displaced and 
hurled upon each other ; no settlement could be established ; the 
nomadc life reconnmmced in every quarter. There was certaiidy 
some difference in this rcsxmot amongst the various countries; the 
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tui’moil was greater in Gennany tliaii in the I’cst of Europe, for it 
was the very furnace of agitation; and France was more convulsed 
than Italy. But nowhere could society got fixed or i*cgidated ; 
barbarism was prolonged on aU sides, from the same cause which 
had given it a commencement. 

So much for the material cause which sprang from the course 
of events. I now come to the moral cause, founded upon the in- 
ternal state of mankind, which was not less powerful. 

Whatever external events may be, it is, after all, man. himself 
who makes his world ; it is jbrom the ideas and sentiments, the 
moral and intellectual dispositions of men, that the world is regu- 
lated in its progress ; it is upon the inward state of men that the 
outward state of society depends. 

What is needful to men. in order to found a society at all 
durable and regular? It is evidently requisite that they have a 
certain number of ideas sufficiently expansive to suit that sfjcioty, 
and. to be applicable to its wants and relations. It is further- 
more necessary tliat these ideas be common to the nnijority of 
the members of the society, and tliat they exercise some sway 
over their desires and actions. 

It is clear that if men have no ideas extending beyond thci.i* 
own existence, if them intellectual horizon be limited to tliem- 
selves, if they give imrestrained play to the fuiy of their passions 
and inclinations, if they have not amongst them a certain number 
of notions and sentiments held in common, around wlueh they 
may be rallied, then it is clear, I repeaii, that no society can pos- 
sibly exist among them, and that each individual wjH be an 
element of disorder and dissolution in any society into which ho 
enters. 

Wherever individuality gains a nearly absolute sway, where 
man considers only himself, where his ideas stretch not beyond 
his own person, where he listens only to his own j>a8Bion6', society 
(meaning thereby a society calculated for some small degree (If 
extension and permanence) is almost an impossibility. Now this 
•was the moral state of the conquerors of Europe in. the ejioch 
treated of. I observed, in the prcjceding lecture, that we are 
iiadebted to the Germans for the vigorous sentiment of individual 
liberty, of human individuality. But in a state of extreme coarse- 
ness and ignorance, tins sentiment is pure solfishncss in all its 
brutality and unsociabihty. It was at this point among the Ger- 
mans fz'om the fifth to the eiglith century. They wore concerned 
only for them own interests, ■with their own passions and melnm- 
tions, anci, how could they thus accommodate themselves to a state 
approacliing the social ? Attempts were made to induce tliem to 
enter into it ; they even tried it of themsclvess. But from some 
act (jf recklessness, some burst of passion, or some deficiency in 
understanding, they broke immediately loose. Bocicty was inces- 
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santly eiulcaA’Ouring to fonii itself, but us jncosswiiitly wim it 
routed by tbu act of man, by tiic sibHciico of tiioso morai condi- 
tions which are essential to its existence. 

Such were the two disxwsing causes of the barbaric stotcj. Ho 
long as they lastcxl, barbarism continiied. Let us inquire how^ aiul 
when, they finally ceased. 

Europe laboured to get out of this state. It is the nature of luari 
to struggle to emerge from such a cliuos, even though he has 
been plunged into it by his own fault. However brutal and igno- 
rant, however much devoted to his own gratification luul passions, 
there is within him a voice or instinct wiiich repeats to him that 
he is made for something else, that he has another cajuicity and 
destiny. In the nudst of Ins disorganisatioii, a taste for order and 
jidvanccment piwsiws and torments him. Lorigingg for justice, 
for foresight, for (levclox)raent, agitate his breast even under the 
yoke of the most boorish selfishness. He feels himself urged to 
reform the material w^orld, society, and himsedf; and he lulKiurs 
for this object •without much cognisjmee of the want that goads 
him. Thus the barbarians asjnredat civilisation, ulthougii utterly 
incapable of it, I may say, indeed, utterly detesting it, when Its 
restraints were felt. 

There renmned, likewise, some considorable remnants of the 
Homan civilisation. The name of the Empire, the romcmhrmiECO 
of that great and glorious society, agitated tho momonos of mon, 
especially of tho town senators, the bishops, tlie priests, and of all 
those who had their origin in the Homan ora. 

Many of tho harbariaiis themselves, or of their hai'barian foro- 
fiithers, had been witnesses of the grandeur of the .Linpirci; they 
had served in its armies, or fought against it. The iniag(^ and 
name of the Homan civilisation luwl auimi)osiug cfiect upon them, 
and they experienced a desire to imitate it, to bring it l?ack, (jr to 
|>rosorvc some portion of it. In this was an udditiomd stinuduH to 
drive them from the state of barbmnsni which I have described. 

Thoi^e W'as a third, which suggests itself to every mind - I mean 
the Christian churcli. TIkj church was a soedet-y regtduriy consti- 
tuted, having principles, rules, and disci|dine of its own, and actu- 
ated by an ardent zeal to extend its iniluence, and to vanquiNh 
its conquerors. Among tho Christians of that e)>oc.h, in the raukw 
of the clergy, there were men who liad j>ond(jrc<l <leeply u|K,>n ail 
moral and political quostions, who iieUl fixed opinions and onor- 
getic sentiments upon all things, and strove strenuouBly to propa- 
gate tlicm and render them jwiraniount. JSv soidety over made 
sucli ciForts as did the Clmstian church, from tho fifth to tho tenth 
century, to extend its sphore, and smooth the external world into, 
its own likeness. When we study its particulm* history, we shall 
pcrceiv’c the full extent of its labours. It atttickcd barbarism, im 
it were, on all its sides, to civEise by subduixig it. 
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rinally,tliere existed a fourtli cause of civilisation, one wliicli it 
is impossible accurately to weigh, but which is not the less real on 
that account— namely, the influence of great men. No one can say 
why a great man conies at a particular era, or -what ho infuses of 
his own into the development of the world ; the secret remains 
with Providence, but the fact is certain. There are men whom 
the spectacle of anarchy or of social stagnation strikes and dis- 
tresses, who are intellectually shocked thereat as with a fact 
which should not he, and who become possessed witli an uncon- 
trollable desire to change it, and to plant some rule, some unifor- 
mity, regularity, and permanency in the world before them : a 
terrihlei and often a tyrannical power, committing a thousand 
iniquities and errors, for human weakness ’accompanies it; yet a 
glorious and salutary power, for it gives to humanity a vigorous 
jerk, an admirable impulse. 

These different causes and influences originated various attempts 
to emancipate European society from the clutch of barbarism, in 
the epoch stretching from the fifth to the ninth century. 

The first of these attempts (although it may have had little 
effect, yet requires to be noticed, for it emanated from the barba- 
rians themselves) was the digesting the barbarian laws. Eotweeu 
the sixth and eighth centuries, the laws of almost all the barbarous 
tribes were written. Formerly it was otherwise, those people 
having mere customs for governance before they established them- 
selves on the ruins of the Roman Empire. There were the laws 
of the Burgundians, of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks, of the 
Visigoths, the Lombards, the Saxons, the Frisons, the Bavarians, 
the Allemannx, &c. Here was evidently a commencement of 
civilisation, an endeavour to transfer society to the empire of 
general and regular principles. It was impossible for much suc- 
cess to attend it, for it presented the laws of a society wliich no 
longer existed, the laws of the social state of the barbarians before 
their establishment on the Roman territory, before they had 
changed a wandering for a sedentary life, and the condition of 
nomade warriors for that of proprietors. Here and there arc 
found some articles as to the lands which the barbarians had 
acquired, and as to their relations witli the old inhabitants of the 
country, and even attempts ai*e made to regulate some of tho now 
circumstances with which they were mixed up ; but tho ground- 
work of the majority of these laws is the ancient life and state of 
things in Germany, which were utterly inappliciihle to tho now 
society, and have had but little in^uence in its development. 

An attempt of another nature was commenced in Italy and the 
south of Gaul at the same period. Tho Roman society had not 
perished there so completely as in other quar.tei'S ; in the cities 
there remained a somewhat greater degree of order and energy. 
Civilisation attempted to rear itself there again. For example, 
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wc filwl the iniinicipal system recover l)reath, as it were, and exer- 
cise some influence iii^on tlie general course of events, in the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy, under Theodoric, althouo-h 
both king and nation were barbarian. The Eoman society had 
humanised the Goths, and to a certain extent assimilated them 
with itself. The same fact is perceptible in the south of Gaul. 
At the conimoncemcnt of the sixth century, a Yisigoth king of 
Toulouse, Alaric, caused the Eoman laws to be collected, and 
published a code for his Eoman subjects, under the name of the 
Brevariu7n Anumi. 

It was the church which endeavoured to give a new beginniiio- 
to civilisation in Sx^ain. Instead of the old German assemblies of 
warriors (the malla)^ the council of Toledo held sway in Spain, 
and although influential laymen attended the council, the bishops 
governed it. In the laws of the Visigoths there is not a barbaric 
•enactment; the coni]hlation is emdently the work of the xdiiloso- 
pbers of the em, the clergy. They abound in general ideas and 
ni theories which arc completely foreign to barbarian manners. 
Thus it is known that the legislation of the barbarians w’as a i>cr- 
sonal legislation; that is to say, the same law applied only to men 
of the same race. The Eoman law governed the Eomans, the 
Eranco law governed the Tranks ; each people had its owm law, 

» although they were united under the same government, and inlia- 
bited the samo territory. This is the system which is called per- 
sonal legislation, in opposition to the system of real legislation, 
founded upon territorial distinctions. iJow the legislation of the 
Visigoths was not x->crsonal, but territorial. All the inhabitants of 
fijpain, Avliothcr Eoinaiis or Visigoths, were subject to the same 
law. But there arc still more evident traces of philosophy to be 
found. Amongst tho barbarians, men were valued at a feed rate, 
according to their situations ; the barbaiuan, the Eoman, the fre^ 
anan, the vassal, S:c. were not estimated at the same sum ; their 
lives wore made matter of tariff. The principle of men being of 
equal value in tho eyes of the law, was established in the code of 
tho Visigoths, With regard to the system of procediire, we find 
the. oath of compurgatores and the judicial combat displaced for 
the x^roof by witnesses, and such a rational examination into facts 
as might be adopted in any civilised society. In a word, the 
wliole*Visigoth code bears a wise, systematic, and social character. 
Wo perceive in it the labours of that same clergy which held 
command in the councils of Toledo, and operated so powerfully 
on the government of tho country. ^ ^ i a -i 

Therefore in Bpain, up to the great invasion of the Arabs, it 
wjvs the theocratic princixde which laboured to raise up civilisa- 

^^'in France, the samo endeavour was the work of a different 
influence; it originated with great men, especially with Charle- 
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ma^e. If we examine liis reign in its various phases, wo shall 
hud that the prevailing idea of his mind was the civilisation of 
his people, h'h'st, with regard to his wars. He was constantly in 
the field, ranging from the south to the north-east, from the Ebi’o 
to the Elbe or the Weser. These were not mere arbitrary expe- 
ditions, arising from an insatiable thirst for coiuiuests. 1 do not 
assert that all he did may be systematically accounted for, or that 
his plans display a profound diplomatic or stratogetic wit, but ho 
obeyed the impulse of a great necessity resulting from his scheme 
to repress barbatrsm. During the whole period of his reign, ho 
was employed in arresting the double invasion of the Mussulmans 
on the south, of the Germans and Slavi on the north, in xn'osecu- 
tion of that object. This is the character of the military j)art of 
the reign of Charlemagne: as I have previously said, this was 
also the end a^d purpose of liis expeditions against the Saxons. ^ 

Passing from his wars to his internal government, wc find the 
same principle in activity, the attempt to introduce order and 
uniformity into the administration of all the countries which he 
possessed, I cannot call them a Icingdom or a state^ for tliesc 
expressions are of too i-egular a stamp, and raise ideas too little 
in accordance with the society over which Ohaiicmagno presided- 
Tliis much, however, is certain, that he, master of an immense 
territory, was indignant at beholding all tilings tlierciu in a most 
dissevered, anarchical, and brutish condition, and devoted his ener- 
gies to soften its hideousness. His lirst measure was to despatch 
his missi dominici into the different districts of his possessions, 
to inq^uire into facts, and either reform them, or repoii tJiom to 
him. Ho after’^ards held general assemblies with much more 
regularity than his predecessors, which ho coinpollod almost all 
the influential men of his territories to attend. These were not 
free assemblies ; nor were they summoned for what wo would call 
deliberation. They were used by Oliarlcmagnc as a means of 
getting information as to facts, and of introducing some I’egularity 
and union among his disorganised subjects. 

In •whatever point of view the reign of Charlemagne is consi- 
dered, the same character is found predominant, a contest against 
the barbaric state, the genius of civilisation at work. Tins is the 
spirit which is evinced in his eagerness to institute schools, in his 
taste for learned men, in his predilection for ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, and ill Ms adoption of everything wliicli ai>peared to him 
capable of acting beneficially either on society as a whole, or on 
man as an individual, j 

An attemjit of the same nature was made by King Alfred in 
England somewdiat later. 

Thus the different causes wdiich I have particularised, as tending 
to put an end to barbarism, w'orc in action, in some quarter or 
other of Europe, from the fifth to the ninth century. 
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ISTot one ^vas successful. Cliarleniagne failed to give suibilitv lo 
ms great emxnre, and tlie system of government wkicklie wisiied 
to institute. ■ In Spain, tlie cliurcli was not more barmv in its ea- 
deavours to establish the theocratic jirinciple. In Italy and tlie 
smith of Gaul, although the Roman cmiisatioii made various 
ettorts to rise again, it was not until afterwards, towards the end 
of the tenth century, that it really assumed any viu’our. Fp tUi 
that period, all the endeavours to extinguish harharisiii were 
less : they iiroceeded on the idea that men were more advanced 
than the reality demonstrated : they all strove for a society 
extended and regular than comported -with the actual dliiiisimi tu” 
coercive influences, and the state of men’s minds. However, tliev 
•were not completely throvm away. At the commencement of the 
tenth century, there was no longer any question about the greaii 
empire of Charlemagne, or the glorious councils of Tulc<lt;o hnz 
hai'barism did not the less surely axji>roach extinction. T wo a rctu 
results were obtained : 

1st, The invading movements were arrested both on the nortli 
and the south. After the dismemberment of the emjflre of ChaiF'- 
magne, a strong harrier was opposed to the tribes still pushing to 
the west, by the nations established on the right bank of the 
Rhine. Tlie'isTormans prove this fact incontestibiy; for up to this 
era, excepting the tribes that had fallen on Britain, the action of 
maritime invasion had not been considerable. It was in tlie 
course of the ninth century tliat it became constant and general, 
and jirincipally because invasions by land were rendcretl 
difiScult, since society had acquired more flxed and assured t\\ 
tiers on that side. That portion of the rowing x?cpuih.:i€ii w hJia:. 
could not be driven back, was yet constrained to turn away 
Xnirsue its adventui'ous career on the sea. IrVhatevcr evil iL: j 
T^Torman invasions inflicted on the west, they were iniicii less fatal 
than the inroads hy land, and gave infliiitely less general disturb- 
ance to the infant society. 

In the south, the same consequence ensued. The Arabs 
xiX> quarters in Spain, and the struggle between them and ilic 
Christians continued,' hut it was no longer attended vritli the dis- 
placement of the population. The Saracenic hands stui iiifcsiovl 
fi’om time to time the coasts of the Mediterranean, but IsiamisDi 
had evidently ceased its grand march. 

2d, In the interior of the European teridtory, the waiideruii; 
life came to a cessation ; populations were settled, property wtia 
flxed, and the relations of men no longer varied from day to <hiy 
at the impulse of force or chance. The internal and moral state 
of man himself began to change, his ideas and sciiiiiiieiiis' .i . - 
quii’ed some stability as well as his life; he became atLaeiiou ? 
the locality lie inhabited, to tlie ties he had contracteu, - 

domains which he flattered himself xvith leading to his c.im,u*cr3, 
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to that abode -whicli in time lie was to designate his castle, and to 
that miserable assemblage of colonists and slaves which was one 
day to rise into a village. Small societies, ])etty states, were 
everywhere formed, hewn, so to express myself, according to tlio 
extent of ideas and knowledge .possessed by men. Amongst these 
societies a bond of confederation, which did not destroy individual 
independence, was gradually introduced, according to a principle 
which lurked in the barbarian manners. On one hand, every 
considerable personage established himself in his domains with 
his family and detainers ; on the other, a certain gradation of 
services and rights was instituted among these warlike pro- 
prietors scattered over the territory. What was the result ? — ^tho 
feudal system, which ultimately arose from the bosom of ])ar- 
barism. Of the different elements of our civilisation, it was 
natural that the Germanic should first of all prevail, for it had 
the force, and it had conquered Europe ; and the first social form 
and organisation were necessarily received from it. 

The feudal system, its character, and the part which it has 
played in the history of European civilisation, will ho the object 
of the next lecture. In the very heart of the victorious feudal 
regime, we shall, however, encounter at every step the other ele- 
ments of our civilisation, royalty, the clmrcli, and corporations ; 
and wc sliali have little difficulty in concluding that they were 
not destined to he crushed under that feudal form to which they 
assimilated tlicmselves, wliilst struggling against it, and waiting 
for the hour that victory might declare for them in thoir turn. 
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LECTURE IV. 


I^:FLUE^'CES OF THE FEUDAL SVSTE.M. 

"Wc liavG now surveyed tlie state of Europe after tlic fall of tlu^ 
Roman Empire, in the first epoch of modern liistory — namely, the 
barbaric. We have seen that, at the end of that era, at the coni- 
mencemeiit of the tenth century, the first })rinci})Ic or systtmi 
which was developed, and which took possession of Euroixjuu 
society, was the feudal system, the earliest offspring of harbarism. 
It is therefore the feudal system that we shall make the present 
object of our inquiry. 

I need scarcely hero repeat that it is not the history of (svenfs, 
properly so called, that I treat of. I jun not called u})on t{> detail 
the destinies of feudalism: it is the history of civilisation with 
which I concern myself, and that is the general, hidden fjict, 
which I seek for under all the cxtcidor facts which envelope it. 

Thus events, social cidses, and the various states through whiedx 
soeiety has passed, interest us only in their relations with tlm 
development of civilisation^ we have to inquire how they opposed 
or aided it, what they gave to it, and what they abstained from 
giving. It is simply in this point of view that wo take the feudal' 
system into considei*ation. 

On comnieiicing this inquiry, wc determined what civilisation 
was, wc endeavoured to distitiguisii its edements, and we became 
aware that it involved, in one rc.sj>ect, the development of man 
liimself, of the individual, of Innnaii nature ; and in the otlu'i’, 
tliat of his outward and visible condition, of society. Every iiim*, 
therefore, that we open otit an event, a system, a gen(?ral or<ler 
of things, we have this double question to ask : What has it 
effected for or against the development of huiminity — what for 
or against the development of society? 

In this investigation, it is impossible for us to avoid eTuunmter- 
ing in our ijrogress vcj-y imjjortant (lucstions in moral philoso]j}iy. 
When wo would decide to what extent an event or system has 
contributed to the development of man and of society, it bt-'hovc's 
us to ascertain what is the true develojunent of socdxjty and of 
humanity, and whether certain developments are not deceitful 
and illegitimate, tending to pervert rather than to a, meliorate, 
and leading to a retrograde instead of an advancing movement. 

We shall not attempt to elude the task that is im|)ose(l 
upon us. Not only should wo tliereby emasculate and degrade 
our ideas, and the facts themselves, but the actual state of iht) 
world compels us frankly to adopt as law tlxis umpiestioiuiblo 
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alliance between pliilosoj^hy and history. This conjunction is 
J)recisel7 one of the features, if not the nnviii and essential fea- 
ture, of our age. Wc arc called upon to study, and to give simul- 
taneous weight to science and reality, to theory and junctice, to 
right and fact. In previous times, these two powers liave ]i^'ed 
apart : the world was accustomed to behold scientific tlicory and 
practice take different routes, without acknowlcdging cacii other, 
or at least without forming a union. And wlion doedrines or 
general ideas operated upon events, and stirred u]> the '^vorld, they 
have succeeded in doing so only by the impulsion of fanaticism. 
The sway over human societies, and tlic direction of tlieir affairs, 
have hitherto been divided between two sorts of influences : on 
the one hand, the believers, the men of general idciis and of prin- 
ciples, the fanatics ; on tlie other, men 8trangoi*.s to all mtional 
principle, making circumstances their only rule of conduct, prac- 
ticians, libertines, as the seventeenth century called them. This 
state of things has now ceased ; neither the fanatics nor the liber- 
tines can any longer wield predominance. In order to govern and 
have influence amongst men at pi'oscnt, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain and comprehend both general ideas and circumstances; it 
is necessary to have the capacity to keep count of juinciplcs and 
facts, to respect truth and expediency, and to avoid as well tho 
blind presumption of tho fanatics, as the insensate disilaiu of tlio 
libertines. Tlic development of tlic human miud and of tho 
social state has conducted us to this point: on the one hand, tho 
human understanding, elevated and unshackled, htus a clearer 
concepiton of the entirety of tilings, can direct its scratmy to all 
questions, and bring everything that has being into its combina- 
tions ; on the other hand, society is brought to that state of 
advancement that it can bear testing by tho application of trath ; 
• and facts may be supported by appeal to principles, without in- 
spiring, by such comparison,, an overwhelming <h‘scounigemont 
or disgust, in spite of their great imperfection. Therefore, T)y 
passing, as occasions arise, from the examination of circumstances 
•to that of ideas, from an exposition of facts to an iiKpiiry into 
theories, I shall only follow the natural tendency, tho toiu^ and 
tho demands of our age. Perhaps, also, there 'is an additional 
reason in favour of this method, derived from the actual <liHpoBi- 
tion of men’s minds. For some time j>ast, a decrided taste, I will 
even say a sort of predilection, for facts, for the jiractical point of 
view and the positive side of human affairs, has manifested itself 
amongst us. We have been so much a prey to the despotism of 
general ideas and theories, and they have cost us in many re- 
spects so dear, that they have hccomo ohjocts- of pai’tial distrust. 
We prefer to appeal to facts, to special circumstances, and to tho 
tests of application. Nor is tliis matter for regret : it is a frcsli 
advance, a great stop towards the knowledge and empire of truth; 
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taking care, nevertheless, that we avoid being carried too far by 
this disposition, and provided we always bear in mind that truth 
alone has a prerogative to reign in the world, and that facts 
have no merit bnt as they give it expression, and take form npon 
its model ; that all true greatness springs from thought, and is 
indebted to it for fruitfulness. The civilisation of onr country 
has this peculiar character, that it has never been wanting in 
intellectual grandeur : it has always been rich in ideas : the in- 
fluence of the human understanding has been great in French 
society, perhaps greater than anywhere else. It must not lose 
this glorious feature, it must not fall into that somewhat subor- 
dinate and material state which characterises other societies. 
Intellect and thought must still hold in France at least the 
place that they have hitherto occupied. 

* We shall therefore on no accoimt shun general and philoso- 
phical questions ; we shall not beat about in search of them, but 
when facts bring us on tbem, we shall face them without hesita- 
tion or emhaiTassment. More than one occasion for this hardi- 
hood wiU present itself on considering the feudal system in its 
relation to the instory of European civilisation. 

That the feudal system was necessary, and the only possible 
social state, in the tenth century, is proved by the imivei-sality of 
its establishment. Wherever Wbarism ceased, everything took 
the feudal form. ' At the first moment, men saw in it only the last 
stage of chaos. AH tmity and general civilisation seemed finally 
prorogued; society was seen dismembered on all sides, and a 
multitude of petty, obscure, isolated, and incohesive societies, to 
arise. This appeared to contemporaries the dissolution of all 
tilings, a' universal anarchy. Both the poets and chroniclers of 
the era believed the end of tlie world at hand. Yet this feudal 
society was so necessary and ineritable, so completely the only 
possible consequence of the anterior state, that aU entered into it, 
all adopted its form. Even elements the most foreign to the 
system — the church, municipalities, royalty — were constrained to 
accommodate themselves to it: churches became superiors and 
vassals, towns had lords and vassals, and royalty was hid under 
the mask of paramount lordship. All things were given as fiefs — 
not only lands, bnt certain rights, as those of cutting in forests, 
and of fishing : churches gave their casualties to be held in fief, 
revenues from baptisms, and the churchings of women. And in 
the same manner that aU the general elements of society entered 
into the feudal frame, the minor details and circumstances of 
common life became its objects. 

On beholding the feudal form thus take possession of every- 
thing, we are tempted to believe at the first blush that its essen- 
tial and -vital principle had also universal predominance. But this 
is a great error. The institutions and elements of society, which 
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“WQTQ not ELiialog'OTis to tliG fcii(Jcil systcTTij did not I'cnouncc tlicir 
peculiar uatiire°or principle, although borpvving the feudal form. 
The feudal church did not cease to be animated and go%’’ernod at 
bottom by the theocratic principle; and in order to give it pre- 
valence, it struggled unceasingly, sometimes in concert A’vdth the 
royal power, sometimes with the pope, and sometimes with the 
people, to destroy the system whose livery, so to speak, it wore. 
It was the same with royalty and the corporations; the first 
continued, at bottom, to be actuated by the monarchical |>rin- 
ciple, the last by the democratic. In spite of their feudal 
trappings, these varied elements of the European society con- 
stantly laboured to free themselves from a form alien to their 
nature, and to assume that which corresponded to their owm vital 
principle. 

After demonstrating the universality of the feudal fonn, it be-* 
hoves us, then, to avoid concluding tliercfroni the universality of 
the feudal principle, and studying that system indiscriminately 
wherever its outward aspect meets our eyes. In order to gain a 
full knowledge and comprehension of it, in order to unfold and 
form a judgment of its effect upon modern cirilisation, we must 
seek it only whei'C the principle and form arc in harmony ; ^ve 
must contemplate it in the hierarchy of the conquerors of the 
European territory. There truly resides the feudal society, and 
upon it I shall forthwith enter. 

I mentioned just now the importance of moral questions, and 
the necessity of grappling with them. There is another order of 
considerations quite opposed to that one, which has in general 
been too much neglected; I mean the physical condition of 
society, the iihysical changes introduced into men’s modes of 
existence hy a new occuiTence, by a rovolntion in the social stato. 
Sufficient attention has not always boon paid to this matter ; in- 
quiry has not been sufficiently directed to the modifications theso 
great crises in the world have produced in the material existence 
of men and in their relations. These modifications have more 
influence upon the entirety of society than is usually iinagiiu'ii. 
Every one knows how much the question of the iuflueneo of 
climate has been discussed, and the great importance attached to 
it by Montesquieu. If the dii-ect influence of climate upon men 
be mooted, it is perhaps not so extensive as is supposed; at all 
events, the appreciation is vague and difficult. But the indirect 
influence of climate— that which results, for example, from the 
fiict, that in a hot country men live in the open air, wliilst in cohl 
countries they shut themselves up in liabitations, and that they 
support themselves in the two extremes after different modes— 
becomes of extreme importance, since the mere variation in 
physical life lias a powerful operation on civilisation. Now every 
great revolution brings with it modifications of the sort I have 
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mentioned into tlie social state, and it is incumbent upon us to 
give them great attention. 

The establishment of the feudal system produced one of these 
changes of grave import ; it completely altered the distribution of 
the population on the face of the land. Previously, the masters of 
the territory, the conquering population, had lived in masses more 
or less numerous, either sedentary in the interior of towns, or 
roving in bands over the country. By the feudal system, these 
men came to live isolated, each in his habitation, at great dis- 
tances from each other. This change of course exercised mate- 
rial influence upon the character and course of ci\’ilisation. The 
social preponderance, the government of society, passed at once 
from the towns to the country ; private property necessarily be- 
came of greater imijortance than public property, and in the same 
manner public life w’as absorbed in private life. Such was the 
flrst eflect, a purely physical efibct, of the triumph of the feudal 
society. The farther we investigate it, the more will the conse- 
quences of this single fact be unveiled. 

In order to get more unequivocally at the part home by this 
system in the Idstory of civilisation, let us first of all take it in its 
most simple phase, in its primitive and fundamental element ; let 
xis contemplate a possessor of a fief in his domain, and inquire 
what becomes of all those who compose the petty society around 
him. 

He establishes himself in an isolated and elexufced locality, which 
he takes care to render sure and strong ; he builds there what we 
shall call his castle. With whom does he establish himself? With 
his wife and children : perhaps some free men, who are not pro- 
prietors, are attached to his person, and continue to live with him 
and frequent his table. These are the occupiers of the interior of 
the castle. Around its base is grouped a small population of colo- 
nists and serfs, who cultivate the domain of the owner of the fief. 
In the midst of tliis inferior population religion erects a chape), 
which attracts a priest. In or^nary cases, during the first period 
of the feudal government, this priest was at once the chaplain of 
the castle and the curate of the village ; in time these two charac- 
ters were separated, and each village had its minister, who dwelt 
beside Ms church. Such was the elementary, the atomic state (so 
to speak), of the feudal society. This is the condition that we 
have first to examine ; and we will subject it to the double ques- 
tion that it is expedient for us to address to all facts — What 
resulted from it towards the development, lsi5, of man Mmself, 
2d, of society f 

We are strictly correct in submitting this narrow society to 
the double analysation, and in relying on the result, for it is the 
faithful tjqie and image of the feudal society in its full extent. 
The lord, the people of has domains, and the priest, represent 
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feudalism on the larg-e scale as well as on the small, when it is 
severed from royalty and the towns, whiclx were distinct and 
foreign elements. 

The first fact wdiich strikes ns in considering this petty associa- * 
tion, is the prodigious importance which the possessor of the fief 
must have had in his own eyes, and in the eyes of those wdio sur- 
rounded him. The sentiment of personality, of indi^ddlUlI liberty, 
was the predominant one of the harharian life. But liere the 
matter w'as quite altered ; there was not only the independence 
of the man or warrior, hut also the importance of a proX)rictor, of 
a family chief, of a master. Prom this position must liave sprung 
an impression of immense superiority, a superiority altogether 
peculiar, and greatly different from anything perceptible in tlio 
course of other civilisations. I will give an illustration, of this. I 
take a high aristocratic condition in the ancient world; a Homan 
patrician, for example. Like the feudal lord, he wms the liead of 
a family, a master, a superior. He w^as the priest, the pontiff, in 
the interior of his family. Now his importance as a religious 
magistrate came to him from without ; it was not an importance 
purely personal or individual; he i*eceived it from above, as the 
delegate of the Divinity, the interpreter of the religions doctrines 
.attached to that idea. The Homan patrician ^vas, fnrtlicrmore, 
the member of a corporation which was gathered into one place, 
the senate, giving him an additional inq)ortancc derived from 
•without, received and borro’vvcd from his corjioration. The gran- 
•deur of the ancient aiistocrats, associated as it -was witlx a i*cH- 
gious and political character, belonged to the station, to tho 
corporation in general, rather thfin to tho individual. That of tho 
possessor of a fief was purely personal ; he drew notliing from 
may one ; all Ixis I'ights and all his power came to him from him- 
self alone. He was not a religions magistrate, he made part of no 
senate ; in his own person, in his individual self, all his import- 
ance resided, and all that he -was he -v^ms by himself, and ixi. bis 
own right. How gi-eat an influence must such a position liavo 
exercised upon him who occupied it! How much of individual 
haughtiness, what prodigious pride — ^let us not mince the w-ord— 
what insolence, must have been gonci'‘atcd in his mind ! Alx^'o 
Mm was no superior whose representative and interpreter he might 
be ; near him, no equals ; no powerful and general system of law 
restraining him, no extenxal control shackling his wfill, and no 
curb upon him but the limitations of his strength and tlie px’e- 
scnce of dangei*. Such was the moral result of the situation on 
the character of the man. 

I px'oceed to a second consequence, also of gx'avo moment, and 
too little noticed — the pairicular tone of the feudal family spirit. 

Let us cast a glance upon the various systems of family, taking 
first of all the jxatriarchal, of which the Bible and the eastern 
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records sketcli tlie model. Here tlie family was very mmierons ; 
it formed a tribe. The chief or patriarch lived in common with 
his childrenj his near relatives, the different generations which 
had S|)rung np around him; in a word, his whole kindred, together 
with his servants; and not only did he live with them, but he had 
the same interests and occupations, and his existence was in aU 
things the same as theii’s. Was this not the situation of Abra- 
ham, of all the patriarchs, and of the Arab chiefs who still present 
the image of the patriarchal life ? 

Another family system offers itself, the clans, a sort of petty 
•associations, of which the type is to he found in Scotland and Ire- 
land, through which in ail probability a great portion of the 
European %vorld has passed. This was very different from the 
patriarchal family. There existed an important distinction be- 
tween the situations of the chief and the rest of the population : 
they did not lead the same life; the greater part tilled and served, 
wliilst the chief was an idler and a wanaor. But they had a 
common origin, and they all bore the same name ; whilst relations 
of kindred, old traditions, identity in recollections, and feelings 
of attachment, established a moral tie, a sort of equality, amongst 
all the members of the clan. 

These are the two principal types of family association that 
history snpplies. But do they contain the feudal family? Cer- 
tainly not. At the first glance, some similarity may be imagined 
to exist with the clan, but in reality there was a great difference. 
■The population which surrounded the possessor of a fief was 
perfectly alien to liim ; it neither bore his name, nor was there 
between liim and it any relationship, or traditional or moi*al tie. 
And assuredly it was not the patriarchal family. The fief-holder 
led not the same life, nor smTendered himself to the same labours, 
as those who encompassed him; lie was addicted to idleness and 
war, and their occupations were senile and toilsome. The feudal 
family was not numerous ; it formed no tribe ; it included simply 
the family, properly so called, the wife and childi'en, who lived 
apart from the rest of the population in the seclusion of the castle. 
The serfs made no part of it ; their origin was distinct, and their 
inequality of condition prodigious. The feudal family was com- 
posed of five or six individuals, occupying a position at once stipe- 
rior and antagonistic. In such a state, it was sure to be invested 
with a peculiar cliaracter. Thus it was close and concentrated, 
perpetually on the alert to defend itself, doubtful of, or at least 
isolating itself from, its very retainers. The home life, or domestic 
manners, were certain to become of preponderating influence in 
this sequestered state. I am well aware that .the development 
of domestic manners would meet with great obstacles from the 
brutal passions of the chief, an<i his habits of consuming time in 
war and the chase. But these obstacles would be overcome ; the 
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cliief of course, must have habitually returned to his home, and 
there he would always find his wife and children; they alone 
must have been his pennanent society, and the assured sympa- 
thisers with his interests and projects. Under these circumstance&> 
it was impossible that the domestic existence should not acquire 
a sway. There are numerous proofs of it. Was it not in the 
Iwsom of the feudal family that the importance of women received 
its <^rand development ? In all the ancient societies, not adducing* 
tho^ in w’hich the spirit of famdy did not prevail, hut in those 
even where it wns potential, in the patriarchal life, for example, tlie 
women 'were very far from holding the station they acquired in 
Europe under the feudal system. This change or advancement in 
their position was mainly owing to the development, to the neces- 
sary preponderance, of domestic manners in the feudal state. ^ Its 
cause lias been sought for in the peculiar manners of the ancient 
Germans, in a sort of national respect which, it is asserted, they 
paid to women amidst their primeval forests. Founding upon a 
phrase of Tacitus, Geiman patiiotism has reared a fabric of such 
superior gentleness, of such native and ineffaceable pmdty, in the 
relations of the two sexes amongst the old Germans, as is truly 
surprising. Similar phrases to those of Tacitus, sentiments and 
usages analogous to those of the ancient Germans, are found in 
the recitals of a host of describers of savage or barbarian popula- 
tions. The result was not owing to anything primitive, or pecu- 
liar to a certain race. It w’-as from the consequences of a social 
situation strongly marked, from the progress and preponderance 
of domestic manners, that the importance of women in Euroiie 
originally sprang, and this very preponderance became, at a very 
early date, an essential characteristic of the feudal system. 

A second fact, forming an additional proof of the sway of 
domestic ties, likewise distinguished the feudal family— namely, 
the hereditary spirit, the desire for perpetuity which clearly pre- 
vailed in it. The idea of hereditary descent is inherent in the 
spirit of family, but it never took so great a development as in 
the feudal system. This resulted from the nature of the property 
to wdiich the family w^as linked. The fief w^as not like any other 
property ; it had constant need of a possessor to defend it, to do 
its services, to fulfil the obligations cohesive to the domain, and 
so maintain its position in the general association of the lords of 
the soil. Thence arose a species of identification between the 
actual possessor of the fief, and the fief itself^ and the series of his 
future successors. 

This circumstance greatly contributed to strengthen and bind 
more closely the family ties, already so powerful from the nature 
of the feudal state. 

I shall now^ leave the seignorial abode, and descend amongst 
that petty' population which suri’ounded it. Here things bore a 
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very different aspect. The nature of man is so happilv dispo- d 

L°n?tr social situation end^J; our 

of tune, a certain moral tie, sentiments of protection 
'Ta inevitably estalilisiied between 

those whom it draws together, whatever conditions inav 
the junction So it happened in the feudal system. "Tliere 
IS no donbt that after the lapse of a certain porioil, some 
moral relations, some liahits of affectionate regard, were fonio .i 
between the^ serfs and the owner of the fief, in spite of tliuir 
reeixn'ocal situation, and certainly not in consequence of it • 
for, considered in itself, the sitnation wns radically vicious. Tiicre. 
was nothing morally in common between the lord and the serfs ; 
they foi'ined part of Ms domain, and w^ere his property ; under 
which designation were comprised all the rights that we at pris 
sent call rights of public sovereignty, as weiras the privileges of 
private property, he having the right of giving law*s, of imiH.>sing 
taxes, and of indicting punishment, as well as that of disposing 
and selling. In fact, as between the lord and the labourci's on 
his domain, there were no recognised laws, no guarantees, no 
society, at least so far as may be predicated of any state in which 
men are brought into contact. 

Hence arose, as I believe, that vast inextinguishable lmtrc*d 
which the country people have borne at all times to the feudal 
system, to its recollections, and to its very name. We are not 
without examples that men may endure oppressive despotiisins, 
become used to them, and even voluntarily accept them. Both 
theocratic and monarchical despotisms have more than once 
obtained tlie sanction, almost the affection, of the x^opulaticn 
jected to them. The feudal des^iotism was always repulsive and 
odious ; it sat heavily on the destinies, hut it never reigned over 
the minds, of men. The reason of the difference is obviously 
dediicible from the fact, that power in a theocracy or monarchy 
is exercised by vii-tue of principles common to the wieldcr ai;d 
the siilqect ; the fonner is the representative and administrator of 
another x>ower, superior to all human pow*ers ; he speaks and acts 
in the name of the Divinity, or of a general idea, and not in riglit 
of man himself, and of man alone. The feudal despotism was 
quite the contrary ; it recognised the power of one individual over 
another, the dominion of the personal and capricious whll of a iiiaii. 
Tliis is j)erhaj)S the only tyranny that man, to his eternal honour, 
never would yield to. Wherever he perceives that his master is 
hut a xnan, so soon as the will Tvhicli iveighs upon liiin is but a 
human individual will like his own, he grows indignant, and sub- 
mits to the yoke with wrath. Such Xrvas the veritable and distiiic-^ 
tivc cliaractcr of the feudal sway, and such also was the origin ot 
the antipiitliy wiiicli it never ceased to inspire. 

The religious element ■which was associated with it was little 
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calculated to ligiiteii the burden. I do not believe that the influence 
of the priest was at all considerable in the confined society I have 
just depicted, nor that he succeeded, to any great extent, in im- 
parting a juster character to the relations between the servile 
populiSion and the lord. Tlie church has doubtless exercised an 
important influence on European civilisation, but it has done sO' 
by proceeding in a general manner, by operating a change on the 
general dispositions of men. Now when we narrowly scrutinise 
the petty feudal society, limiting the designation as I have pre- 
viously done, we find the influence of the x^riest, as between the 
lord and the serfs, almost a nnllity. In the majority of cases, he 
was himself as boorish and subservient as the serf^ and in very 
X>oor condition and weak inclination to bear up against the arro- 
gance of the superior. We can readily imagine that lie, the sole 
instrument to sustain and develop any sort of moral life in the 
low’er population, would be useful to it in that respect, and attract 
some regard ; he would confer a modicum of consolation and 
enlightenment; but he neither could nor did effect much in his 
ministiy. 

I have now examined the clementaiy feudal society, and 
brought forwai'd the principal consequences that necessarily 
flowed from it, as affecting the possessor of the flef himself, liis 
family,- and the population gathered around him. We %YiIl now 
emerge from this naiTOW circle. The population of the fief was 
not alone on the face of the land; there were other societies, 
analogous or different, with which it had relations. The influence 
of this general society upon civilisation, therefore, becomes our 
present object of inquiry. ^ 

Before entering upon it, I will hazard a short remark. It is 
true that the owner of the fief and the priest both belonged to a 
general society; at a distance, they had numerous and frequent 
relations. It was not so with the serfs: w^henever we use a general 
word, as, for instance, the word ‘people,’ to designate the rural 
population at this epoch, which conveys the idea of a society, one 
and indivisihle, we speak inaccurately. Por this population there 
was no general society; its existence was purely local. Beyond 
the territory in which they had habitation, the serfs held eomnm- 
nication or interests with no individual or tiling. There was for 
them no common destiny or common country: they did not com- 
pose a people. Therefore when we speak of the feudal associa- 
tion m its entirety, reference is made to the owners of fiefs alone 
^ Let us see, then, what were the relations of the lord of tho* 
isolated society with the general society in which he was involved 
and what_ consequences they brought to bear upon the develoD- 
ment of civilisation. x , 


ijciprocai ties that united the possessors of fiefs, tho duties 
a tached to theu- tenm-es, the obligations of service on one side, of 
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>te;ctioii on tlie otlier, are well known. I will not enter into 
‘ii' detail ; a genei’a! idea of them is sufficient for my purpose, 
must necessarily have flowed from them a certain number 
icleas and moral sentiments, conceptions of duty, and feelings- 
^a.'fctaclnnent, impressed on the mind of each proprietor. That 
- J>xinciple of fidelity, of devotedness, of lo^^alty to engagements, 
3. all the sentiments thereunto persuading, were evolved and 
5ta.iiied by the mutual relations amongst the holders of fiefs, is 
Soiently e\ident. 

It ■was attempted to convert these obligations, duties, and feel- 
into rights and institutions. Every one is aware that the 
3.<3.a,l system endeavoured to make matter of legal regulation 

2 jseiwices that the possessor of the fief owed to his superior, 
<3. those that he might claim in return, the cases in which the 
SB^l could be called upon by his suzerain for a military or 
Jiioy aid, and the fomis in which he might obtain the consent 

Ixis vassals for services to which they were not bound by the 
Iding of their fiefs. They essayed to put all these rights under 

3 guarantee of institutions calculated to insure respect. Thus, 
3 iseignorial jurisdictions were intended to administer justice 
t^w^een holders of fiefs, upon reclamation to their common 
zoarain. Thus^ also, every considerable lord gathered Ms vas- 
[b into a parliament, in order to treat with &em upon affairs 
xiclb. required their consent or co-operation. In fact, there 
ts a concourse of political, judicial, and military modes, by 
ricli they strove to organise the feudal system, and to convert 
e 3L*elations of the i30Ssessors of fiefs into rights and iustitutions. 
33 lit these rights and institutions had no suhstantiveness or 
.aA'antee. 

'W'hen WG are asked in what a political guarantee consists, we 
e induced to acknowledge that its fundamental character is 
e constant presence in society of a force, disposed and condi- 
>11. to imijose law upon iaffividual will and power, and to 
napel their observance of tules laid down for all, and their 
spcct to general lights. 

Tiiere are only two possible systems of political guarantees, 
tiler there is requisite one particular will or force, so superior 
a.11 othei^, that none can resist it, and to w^hich all are obliged 
submit when it interferes; or a public force and will, the 
suit of the concurrence and demonstration of individual wills, 
x*oquired to be in such a state, •when once fairly developed, as 
£Lwe and impose submission upon aU. 

ODlierefore the desiiotism of a single man or body, or a free 
►N'^ernment, are the only two possible systems of political gua- 
xifcees. When we come to review the various governing forms, 
3 sliaii find that they are all assignable within one or other of 
ese systems. 
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But. neither the one nor the other existed, or could exist, in 
the feudal state. 

Yet the possessors of fiefs were not all equal amongst them- 
selves, for a great many of them were powerful enough to oppress 
tlie weaker. But there was none, even taking the king, the first 
of the suzerains, who was in a condition to impose law upon all 
the others, and enforce obedience. All the permanent means of 
power and action were ‘wanting; no permanent troops, or im- 
posts, or tribunals, were in existence. Every time a call was 
made for aid on the social strength and institutions, they required 
a new commencement, a fresh creation, as it wore. Tribunals 
were to be created at each process, an army wdien war w^as immi- 
nent, a revenue when the necessity for money was urgent : all 
•was occasional, accidental, and merely adapted for the special 
exigency: all the springs of a central, stable, and independent 
government were deficient. In such a system, it is quite clear 
that no individual was in a condition to make his w'ill a rule for 
others, or to render the general law respected by all. 

On the other hand, resistance was as easy as repression was 
difficult. The possessor of a fief coidd defend himself with great 
facility, shut lip in his habitation, having hut a small number of 
enemies to oppose, and many means of forming coalitions, and 
drawing succour from vassals hi tlie same situation as liimself. 

Therefore the first system of political guaranteo.s — namely, that 
which intrusts them to the intervention of one preponderating 
strength — was palpably impossible in the feudal state. 

The other system, that of free government, of a public power 
and force, was likewise out of the question; it never could have 
taken root in the midst of feudalism. This was owing to a very 
simple cause. When we speak at the present day of a public 
power, and of what we call the rights of sovereignty — ^namely, the 
rights of legislation, of taxation, and of punishment — we know and 
feel that they appertain not to any individual, and that no person 
has a prerogative, derived from Imnself alone, to punish others, 
or to impose upon tliem a burden or a law. These are privileges 
which are only vested in society as a mass, exercised in its name, 
and held not from itself, but imparted from a higher infiiience. 
So when an individual is arraigned before a power invested with 
these rights, he is irresistibly, and perhaps unwittingly, impressed 
with the feeling, that he is at the bar of a public and legitimate 
tribunal, which holds a mission to command over him, to which 
he yields a mental and immediate submission. Now, in the 
feudal system, on the coufrary, the holder of a fief was hivestcd 
with all the rights of sovereignty in his domain, and over the 
people inhabiting it; they were inherent to the domain, and 
matter of private property— so much so, that the prerogatives 
now recognised as public 'wore then private, and the public 
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powers were equally appropriated, men the possessor of a 
hef, m the habit of exercising sovereignty, in his own name, and 
by right of property, over all the population amongst which he 
lived, attended an. assembly or parliament held by his suzerain— 
a parliament generally scanty in numbers, and composed of his 
equals, or those who were nearly so— he carried neither to it nor 
from it the idea of a public power. Such an idea -was in contra- 
diction to his whole existence, and to all that he was acciLstoraed 
to do in the interior of his domains. He saw in that as-semldT 
only men invested wdtli the same rights as Itimself, in the same 
situation as he was, and acting, like him, by virtue of personal 
will. Nothing led or compelled him t-o acknowledge in the most 
elevated portion of the government, or in the institutions now 
known as public, that superior and geneiul character inherent 
in the idea that we entertain of political powers. And if ho 
were dissatisfied wdth the decision, he refused to concur in it, 
or appealed to force to resist it. 

In reality, force was the true and habitual guarantee of rtLihts 
an the feudal system, if it be j)ermitted to call force a guaraniee. 
The only means of inducing acknowledgment and res|>ect to 
rights was an incessant recurrence to force. No institution 
availed; and so perfectly was this felt, that institutions ceased 
to be invoked. If the seignorial courts and feudal parlmments 
had been conditioned to act, they would have been much 
energetic and frequent than history represents them : their rarity 
proves their uselessness. 

Nor need we be surprised at this result, for it proceCMlc'd 
a cause yet deeper and more decisive than those 1 ha\e 
indicated. 

Of all systems of government and political guarantees, a-i.-u- 
redly the most difiicult to establish, and give stability to, is ilw 
federative; that system which consists in leaving to each loealky 
and j^articular society all the portion of governing piinver tha: 
can possibly remain in it, and removing only that portion w iis .h 
is indispensable to the maintenance of general society, in order 
to form therefrom, in the heart of that society, a central govern- 
ment. In fact the federal system, altliough logically the umsi 
simple, is actually the most complex. To reconcile tlie degree 
of local independence and liberty which it leaves in force, with 
the degree of general order and submission which it deiiiands 
and involves in certain cases, evidently requires a very advanceil 
civilisation : it is absolutely essential that the iiicliiiatioiis of laeii,, 
and individual choice, co-operate in the establishment and^ niain- 
tenance of the system much more than in any other, tor the 
coercive means are far inferior. ... 

The federal system, therefore, is one which certamly requires 
tho highest development of reason, morality, and civilisation, m 
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ilie society foi’ wliicli it is intended. Yet tliis was tlie system tliat 
feudalism essayed to establisli, for, in its general features, it was 
an actual federation. It rested upon tlie same principles as those 
upon wliich the confederation of the United States of America is 
at present founded. It assumed to confer upon each lord all the 
gorernment and sovereignty that he coidd wield, and invest the 
suzerain, or the general assembly of barons, with the least pos- 
sible portion of power, and this only in cases where it was abso- 
lutely necessaiy. The impossibility of establisliing such a system 
amidst the ignorance, the brutal passions, and the imperfect moral 
state of men, as existing under the feudal regime, cannot bo 
matter of doubt. The very nature of such a government was 
utterly opposed to the manners of the men to whom it was to 
he applied. Who, then, can be surprised at the failure of these 
attempts at organisation ^ 

We have now considered the feudal society, first in its most 
simple and fundamental element, and latteidy in its entirety. 
Under these two as^jects, we have endeavoured to trace what its 
necessary and natural influence must have been on the course 
of civilisation. We are led, as I conceive, to tins double result : 

Feudalism has exercised a considerable, and, upon the 
whole, a salutary influence upon the inward development of tho 
individual being; it excited in tlic minds of men energetic ideas 
and sentiments, moi*al wants, and flue displays of character and 
passion. 

2d, In a social point of view, it failed in founding either legal 
order or political guarantees. It was a system indispensable to 
give a new commencement in Europe to tho society so utterly 
dissolved by barhaiism as to* ho incapable of a more regular or 
extended form, and the feudal foim, radically bad in itself, could 
neither he reduced, to regularity, nor be made expansive. The 
only political right that the feudal system has given prevalence 
to in the European society, is the right of resistance. I do not 
speak of legal resistance, for that could not become a question 
in a society so little advanced. The progress of society alone 
effects the substitution, on tho one hand, of public j^owers for 
individual wills, and on the other, of legal resistance for that 
offered by particular persons. In this is the great object and 
chief perfection of the social order: a considerable latitude is 
left to personal liberty, and when that liberty comes to fail, and 
is reduced to defend its rightfulness, it is to public reason only 
that appeal can he made, to decide the process instituted against 
individual freedom. Such is the system of legal order and of 
legal resistance. Under the feudal system, there was of course 
nothing similar. The right of resistance, supported and practised 
by the feudal law, was the right of personal resistance — a terrible 
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unsocial sinc0_ it is an appeal to force, to war, wlik ii 
IS tlie destruction of society itself; but it is nevertJbeless a ri^dit 
which can never be completely extinguished in the human mind' 
tor its abolition would be a recognition of servitude. The senti- 
ment of the right of resistance had perished in the deeay of the 
Roman society, and could not he raked up h’oni its asiies - nor 
could it spring very naturally, as I imagine, from the principles 
of the Christian society, feudalism, then, introduced it into the 
nianners of Europe. It is to the honour of civilisation to render 
it always active and dormant, whilst it is to tlie credit of die 
feudal system to have constantly professed and asserted it. 

feuch is the result, if I mistake not, of the examination into 
the feudal society, considered in itself and in its general elements, 
independently of the liistorical development. If we pass to facts, 
to history, we shall find that everything has hai>pened as was 
destined, that the feudal regime has effected what it was sure to 
do, and that its destiny has been in conformity with its nature. 
Events may he adduced in corrohoration of all the conjectures 
and inductions that I have di-awm from the mere natuix^of tliat 
system. 

Xiet us cast a glance upon the general history of feudalism 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century. It is impossible to be 
blind to the fact, that it exercised a great and salutaxy infiuence 
upon the individual development of man, of Ms sentiments, cha- 
racter, and ideas. We cannot open the histones of that period 
without meeting a crowd of noble sentiments, of great actions, 
and agreeable developments of humanity, evidently springing 
from the inward temper of the feudal manners. It is true chi- 
valry does not resemble feudalism, yet it is its claiig!i;er. It 
w^as from feudalism that the first notions of those lofty, gene- 
rous, and faithful sentiments came. 

Again, in another point of view, the first hurst of the European 
imagination, the first essays at poetry and literature, the first 
intellectual pleasures that Europe tasted after shaking off I ar- 
barism, were encouraged and fostered by the feudal spirit, and 
were brought foi-th in the recesses of the castles. For this sort 
of development of humanity, a movement in the mind and in life, 
leisure, a thousand conditions are required, which cannot be met 
with in the toilsome, sad, and boorish existence of the common 
peox)le. Hence it is with the feudal times in France, England, 
and Germany, that the fiirst literary recollections, the first intel- 
lectual enjoyments of Europe, are associated. 

In return, if we investigate history as to the social influence 
of feudalism, it will tell us, agreeably to our conjecture^ that it 
has been everywdiere opposed, as weU to the establishment of 
general order, as to the extension of general liberty. In wliai- 
ever quarter we consider the progress of society, we shall find 
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the feudal system standing as an obstacle. From the first period 
vof its existence, we perceive the two forces that have been the 
great levers in the development of order and liberty, the nionar» 
chical power on the one hand, and popular power on the other, 
royalty and the people attack it, and struggle unceasingly against 
it. Some attempts were made at various eras to give it regu- 
larity, to bring it to a state somewhat legal and general; as 
ill England by William the Conqueror and his sons, in France 
by St Louis, and in Germany by several of the emperors. But 
all the trials and attempts failed, for the very nature of the 
feudal society was repugnant to order and legality. In modern 
times, some ingenious men have endeavoured to dress up feu- 
dalism as a social system, and to give it a legal, regular, and 
progressive fomi: they have made a golden age of it. But if 
they are asked to adduce their proofs, to iissigu a locality or a 
time for this Utopia, they are unable to do so ; for they would 
represent a drama, for which neither theatre nor actors are to be 
found in the past. The cause of this error is easy of discovery, 
and it is one which equally explains the contrary mistake of 
those who cannot entertain the idea of the feudal system without 
absolute execration. Both parties have failed to take into con- 
sideration the double aspect under which feudalisiii presents 
itself : to distinguish, on the one hand, its infiuenco uj)()n the 
individual development of man, upon his character, sentiments, 
and passions ; and on the other, its influences on the social state. 
The first are unable to conceive that a social system should bo 
so full of evils, and so fatal, as is alleged, in which such lofty 
sentiments, and so many virtues, are found, in which they see 
literature take root, and manners assume a certain elevation and 
dignity. The others behold only the ill resulting from feudalism 
to the mass of the population, and the <)l)staclcs planted by it to 
the establishment of ofder and liberty, and are unwilling to be- 
lieve that noble characteristics, great virtues, or any advancement 
whatsoever arose from it. JBoth have overlooked the double 
element of civilisation, and forgotten that it consists in two deve- 
lopments, one of which can bo produced in the course of time, 
independently of the other; although after many ages, and a long 
series of events, they must reciprocally call and bring forth each 
other. 

In conclusion, what the feudal system was, and wliat it effected, 
it was necessitated to bo and to effect. Individuality, a penrsonal 
existence in full energy, was the predominant feature amongst 
the conquerors of the Boman world, and therefore the develop- 
ment of individuality necessarily resulted from the social system 
founded by them. What man himself bears with him into a 
social system when he enters it, his inward and moral dispo.si« 
tions, powerfully influence the situation he occupies. The situa- 
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tion in its turn reacts upon the dispositions, fortifies and developes 
them. The individual swayed in the German society ; therefore 
the feudal system, the offspring of the German, exercised its 
influence to the promotion of inthvidnal development. The same 
fact is discernible in the various elements of civilisation. They 
have remained faithful to their onginal principles ; they ha^'o 
advanced and pushed forward the world in the route upon which 
they first entered. In the succeeding lecture, wliieli will em- 
brace the history of the church from the fifth to the twelfth 
century, and of its influence upon European civilisation, a new 
and striking example will be supplied. 
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LECTURE V. 

THE CHURCH FROM THE FIFTH TO THE TWELFTH CENTURV. 

Having exainincd tlie nature and influence of tlie feudal sys- 
tein, we next enter upon tlie subject of tlic Cliristian cluirdi 
from the fifth to the twelfth century; of church, as I liuvo 
once before remarked, because I do not x^m’po-so to descant u]H)3i 
C hristianity properly so called, upon Christianity as a religious 
system, but upon the church, upon the Christian clei’gy as an 
ecclesiastical society. 

In the fifth century this society was almost completely orga- 
nised. Of course it has undergone since that era many and im- 
portant changes, but it may be asserted that the church, consi- 
dered as a corporation and government for the Christian peoi^lc, 
had attained a complete and independent existence. 

It requires but a single glance to recognise a prodigious difie- 
rence between the state of the church in the fifth century, and 
that of the other elements of Euroi)can civilisation. I liave 
ticularised, as the fundamental elements of our civilisation, tlio 
municix^al and feudal systems, royalty, and tho cliurcli. In that 
age the municipal system was a more relic of tho Roman Empire, 
a lifeless and formless shadow. The feudal system .had not 
emerged from chaos. Royalty existed but in name. All tho 
civil elements of modern society were in decay or struggling 
infancy. The church alone was at once young and constituted ; 
it alone had acquii’ed a definitive form, and preserved all tho 
vigour of its first ages ; it alone possessed the principle of move- 
ment and of order, energy and system,. the tw'o great iiistiTimcnts 
of infiuence. Is it not, I ask, by tho moi'al action, tlie intern jil 
movement on tlio one hand, and by order and discipline on the 
other, that institutions are ingrafted upon societies? Besides, 
the church had stirred up all the great questions which interest 
men ; all the j>roblems concerning Iminan nature, and all the 
chances of human destiny, were its matters of discussion. Thus 
its influence upon modern civilisation Jias been very great, much 
greater, perhaps, than its hottest adversaries or it.s most ^joalmis 
defenders made it. They, occupied in serving or oj)posing it, 
considered it only in a polemical point of view, and were unable, 
as I conceive, to judge it with impartiality, or to measure it in 
all its extent. 

The church of the fifth century presents itself as an indepen- 
dent and constituted society, standing between the masters and 
sovereigns of the -world, the possessors of temporal xmwer on the 
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one hand and tlie people on tlie other, seri-ing as a Hnk he^wee- 
tliein, and acting npon all. ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

Therefore, to aseertain and perfectly understand its action 
we must consider it under three aspects. We must first M l 
survey it in itself, and take account of what it wo^ i® ttenS 
constitution, the principles wMch predominated in kitS Hm.^ - 
then examine it in its relations witli temporal sovereisii.^ kiii"s' 
lords, or others ; and finally, in its relations i^ith tlie V»cot3i«’ 
And -when, from this triple examination, %Te have deiluced 
complete idea of tlie chni'cli, of its iirinciples, situation, and \h[ 
influence it was destmed to exercise, we will verify our reas.Ti 
ings by history, or, in other words, ive will inquire whether faetl, 
properly so called, are hi accordance with the results which tin- 
study of the church and of its various relations led us to draw'. 

First, then, of the church in itself, of its internal state ' 
nature. ^ ' 


The first imposing fact, and the most important pcrliaps, is its 
mere existence— the existence of a goveinnient liased on reiinhvu, 
•of a clergy, of an ecclesiastical corporation, of a priesthcod, cd‘ a 
religion in the sacerdotal state. 

To very many enlightened men, these words alone, a body of 
priests, a priesthood, a government based on religion, ap^mr 
decisive of the question. They are of ojfinion that a religion 
•which has worked pp to^ a body of priests, to a clergy hoHing a 
legal constitution, a religion, in feet, under governance, exercises 
an influence, taken upon the whole, more hurtfril than beneficial. 
According to their idea, religion is a purely indlridnai aflair 
between man and God ; and whenever it loses this ebaracier, aatl 
an external authority is interposed between the iiitlivirlual and 
the object of his religions creed, that is to say, the Aliai^lity,. 
religion is adulterated, and society endangered. 

The examination of this question is imposed upon us. In orde r 
to learn the influence exercised by the Christian church, ii 
necessary to have a distinct idea of what ought to be the inliii- 
<ence of a church or body of clergy, firom the nature of the insti- 
tution itself. To attain this end, it behoves us to enter upon tin 
pfeliminary investigation, whether religion is, in fact, purely in- 
dividual ? whether it provokes, and gives rise to, nothing inori 
than an inward relation between each man and God ? or w'hether 


it of necessity becomes a source of new relations between men, 
from wliich religious society, and a government for that sociery, 
as inevitably result ? 

If religion be reduced to the religious sentiment properly 
called, to that sentiment certainly quite real, yet still somewiia: 
vague and uncertain in its object, which we cannot further cha- 
racterise than by its mere mention; that sentiment which ail- 
dresses itself sometimes to exterior nature, sometimes to the 
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most subtle emotions of the soul, now to poetic effusions, now to 
the mysteries of the future, which ranges inimitably, seeking" 
everyv/here for satisfaction, and lixing itself nowhere ; if religion 
be restricted to this sentiment, I say, then must it, in my under- 
standing, remain purely individual. Such a sentiment may in- 
deed provoke a momentary association amongst men ; it may, 
and in fact must, take pleasure in sympathy, and be nourished 
and strengthened hy it. But from its unsettled and wavering 
natnre, it is incapable of becoming the principle of a permanent 
and extended association, or of accommodating itself to any system 
of precepts, rites, and forms ; in a word, to give origin to a reli- 
gious society and government. 

But I am strangely at fault, if this religions sentiment gives 
complete expression to the whole religious nature of man. Ac- 
cording to my idea, religion is a great deal more. 

There are problems in human nature and in human destiny 
whose solution is beyond this world, which are linked to an order 
of things unknown to the visible creation, but which irrepressibly 
torment the minds of men, and which they are absolutely bent 
upon solving. The solution of these problems, with tlie creeds 
and dogmas which contain, or at least profess to contain it, is 
the first object, and the first source of religion. 

Yet another route conducts mankind to it. To those who have 
pursued philosophic studies to some extent, it is, I believe, clear 
enough that morality exists independently of religious ideas; 
that the distinction between good and evil in morals, and the 
obligation to shun evil and do good, are laws that man recognises 
in his own nature as much as the laws of logic, having their prin- 
ciple inherent in him, and their application in his actual life. 
But these facts being settled, and morality invested with inde- 
pendence, a question arises in the human understanding — Whence 
comes morality ? — whither does it lead ? Is tins ol)]igation to do 
good, which subsists by itself, an isolated fact, witliout an author 
or an end ? Does it not veil from, or rather does it not reveal 
to man, an origin and a destiny which is not of this world ? This 
is a spontaneous, inc\dtable question, and it is one by which 
morality, in its turn, leads man to the threshold of religion, and 
opens to him a sphere from which he has not originally received 
it. 

Thus, on one hand, the problems concerning our nature, on tbc 
other, the necessity of seeking for morality a sanction, an origin, 
and a purpose, are fruitful and assured sources to religion. 
Hence it presents itself under many other aspects than that of 
a pure sentiment, such as I have described : it presents itself as 
a whole, combining, Doctrines dvoked by the problems 
which beset man himself; Sc?, Precepts corresponding to those 
doctrines, and giving a meaning and sanction to natural morality; 
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and, 3cZ, Promises addressed to tlie hooes of i 

by These are what t Jy Sitate 

it IS at bottom, and not a mere expression of sensibilitv a bur«i. 
of the imagmation, or a vai-iety in poetic inspiration. 

Thus bi ought to its true elements, to its essence, relimon no 
lonpr appears as a matter purely individual, but as a t« “erful 
and fiuitful prmciple of association. First take it as i system 
of creeds and dogmas. Ti-uth belongs to none pecnliariv - h ® 
universal and absolute; men require to seek ai^d profoU' it i^^ 
common. Then as to the precepts associated to doetrints • 'in 
obligatory law for one individual is so for all; it must be’i.ro- 
iniilgated, and all men must be brought under its empire I -istlv 
as to the promises which religion makes under sanction of its 
creeds and precepts : they must be spread far and wide mid 
all mtist be called to enjoy tbeir blessing. Tlierefore it is'fmm 
the essential elements of religion that religious soeietv arisc^s • 
and it results so infallibly from them, that the word 
which is especially applied to religious creeds, and seems ahno-^t 
exclusively consecrated to them, is still that which expresses tlii- 
most forcible of social sentiments, that incessant craviim to iiro- 
pagate ideas, and give extension to any particular society. 

When the germs of the religious society are once laid, that Is-, 
when a certain number of men are unit^ in common religious 
articles of belief, under a law of common religions preceptiC and 
in common religious hopes, a government is needed for tiieni. 
jS'o society can exist a week, even an hour, without a govern- 
ment. At the very moment that the society is formed, ar.d bv 
the mere fact of its foimation, it calls up a government to rT«> 
claim. the common truth, the bond of the society, and to ro- 
mulgate and maintain the precepts which that tiaitli may Ivrinir 
to light. The necessity for a power or go%’eriimeiit over tiio 
religious society, as over every other, is implied in the fac t c f 
the existence of the society. And not only is the government 
absolutely essential, but it forms itself naturally. I cannot liuLrer 
long in explaining how government is produced and establislicii 
in society at large; I viU confine myself to the remark, that 
when things follow their natural laws, when force takes no pan, 
l>ower falls to the most able, to the best, to those who will lead 
society to its object. Is a w'arlike expedition contemplated ! The 
most valiant will take the power. Has the association in view 
some skilful investigation or enterprise? The most qualified 
will attain the mastery. In all cases, whenever the -world is left 
to its natural course, the natural inequality of men is freely dis- 
played, and each takes the place which he is capable of filling. 
And in the religious relation, men are not more equal in talents, 
powers, and capacity, than in other respects : such a man will be 
more capable than another to shed light upon religious dcR'trines, 
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and to make tliem generally adopted ; anotlier ytU derive from 
Minself more authority to enforce the observance of the religions 
precepts; and some other will excel in sustaining and raising the 
emotions of the mind and the religions hopes. Hence the same 
iiiefiuality in faculties and influence, which gives birth to power 
in civil society, is equally its cause in religious. Missionaries 
come forth and declare themselves, like generals. So that, as on 
the one hand a religious government necessarily results from the 
nature of a religious society, so on the other, by the mere opera- 
tion of human faculties, and their unequal distribution, its deve- 
lopment also is perfectly natural. Therefore, as soon as religion is 
planted in a religious society is formed ; and as soon as the 
religious society appears, it produces its government. 

But here a fundamental objection arises, from the absence of 
anvtiimg to ordain and impose, and bom nothing coercitive being 
ie^timate. That there is, in f^t, no scope for government, since 
liberty ought to subsast unrestricted. 

It is, I believe, a very confined and rude idea of goyermnent 
to imagine it to reside solely, or even with regard to the force 
which it exhibits to insure obedience, in its coercitive element. 

I leave the religious point of view, and take civil government, 
following the simple course of events. Society exists : there is 
sometliing to do, no matter what, for its interest, or in its name ; 
there is a law to give, a measure to take, or a judgment to pro- 
nounce. Most assuredly there is likewise a good law to make, 
a good resolve to follow, and a good judgment to deliver. What- 
soever may be the subject under discussion, or the interest 
brought in question, upon all occasioi^ there is a truth necessary 
to he known, and which ought to decide the conduct. 

The first act of government is to seek out this truth, and to 
discover what is just and reasonable, and what is suitable to the 
society. When it has found it, it proclaims it. Then it must 
endeavour to impress upon the minds of those upon whom it is 
to act, that it is right, so as to gain their apjnoval and acquies- 
cence. Is there anything coercive in all this ? Certainly not. 
Now suppose that the tiuth, -which ought to decide the affair, 
whatever it may be, is found out and proclaimed, that all under- 
standings are immediately convinced, all inclmations determined, 
that aH universally recognise the government to be right, and give 
it spontaneous obedience ; there is still no coercion, there is no 
need for the employmmt of force. But is it to be concluded from 
ibis that government has not subsisted, that, in fact, there has 
been no government ? Most clearly there has been a government, 
and it has accomplished its true task. Coercion comes only when 
the resistance of individual -wills presents itself when the idea, or 
fee measure -which government has adopted, obtains not the 
approbation or the voluntary submission of aU, Then the govern- 
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merit employs force to make itself bo obeyed, a necessary I'csnlfc 
of liuniaii imperfection, an iinperfoction residing at once both in 
tlic governing power and in the society. There will never be any 
moans for absolntely avoiding it ; civil governments will always 
be obliged to have I'cconrso to it in a certain degree. But surely 
coercion does not constitiito them ; whenever they can dispenso 
with it, they do so, to the great advantage of all, and tlicir highest 
state of perfection is to pass from it, ami to rely upon purely moral 
means, upon tlie inlhicncc o.'^orcised over the intelligence of men ; 
insomuch that the more a government departs from coercion, the 
more faithful is it to its true nature, and the better fullils its end. 
It is not, tlici'eibrc, lowered or unduly contracted, as is \ii1g.ai*ly 
echoed j it acts in another manner, ami that manner iulinitcly 
more general and powerful. Those governments which oxnploy 
most coercion, effect much less than tliose which employ none. 
By addressing itself to good sense, by coiiviueing free wills, by 
acting witli means purely intellectual, a goYcrinnent, instead of 
lowering itself, is extended and elevated, and it is under sm‘li 
circninstances that it accomplishes its greatest actions. On tho 
contrary, it is -whon it is obliged to ceaselessly employ coercion 
that it oontraots a)id shrinks, effects very little, and that little 
very badly. 

Tho essence of government, then, is far firom residing in coer* 
cion, or tho employment of force. That which constitutes it most 
especially, is a system of means and powers, based on tho prin- 
ciple of truly seeking tho discovery of what is fitting to bo done 
upon each oeciision, the discovery of the tiaith 'which, ought to 
govern society, so 'that it may be afterwards made to penetrate 
the minds of men, a, ml procure their voluntary and free adoption. 
Tho necessity for, and the existence of a government, are tliere- 
foro <piito coTUJciviihle, even wiieii there is no scope given to 
coercion, or when it is absolutely mtcrdictcil. 

Now tin's is exactly tho government of a religions societ}*. 
There is no donl;)t tliat coercion is prohibited in it, for inasmuch 
as tho human conscience is its only territory, the employment of 
force is unqncstionaldy illegitimate, whatever may ho tlie (»hj(?ct 
in view; but it does not tho less subsist, nor is it tho less incum- 
bent upon it to accomplish all those things previously montionod. 
It behoves it diligently to scjirch for the religious dotdrinos wlncli 
solve the problems upon tho huma ii de.stin 5 q or if there he already 
a general system of articles of belief in wliich those lU’oljlems anj 
solved, then, in each i)ai*ticular case, to unveil and place in full 
ligh t tlie ordinances of the system ; it must promulgate and onfoixro 
the precepts which corresiiond to its doctrines, and it must xjrejudi 
and expound them, and -when society falls from them, cull it budv. 
But nothing cf>m])uIsory; simply investigation into, the preaching 
and the expounding of, religious trutlis; in case of need, udnumi- 
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tioiis and censure. In this lies the task, as also the duty, of the 
religious government. Set aside coercion out of view altogether, 
still, all the essential questions as to the organisation of govern- 
ment arise and claim a solution. For instance, the question 
whether a body of religious magistrates he necessary, or whether 
it be possible to trust to the religious inspiration of individuals ? — 
a question which is at issue between the majority of religious 
societies and the Quakers — is one which will ahvays exist, and 
must always demand discussion. 80 also the question, whether, 
when it is agreed that a body of religious magistrate^s is necessary, 
preference should be given to a system of cqualit}’’, where the 
ministers of religion arc equal amongst themselves, and deliberate 
in common, or to a hierarchical constitution with different degrees 
of power? is one which will never cease, on account simply of all 
coercitive power being denied to the ecclesiastical magistrates, 
whatever may be their denomination. Instead, therefore, of seek- 
ing the dissolution of the religious society, so as to attain a right 
to destroy the religious government, wo are bound to remember 
that the religious society is formed in the natui’al order of things, 
and that the government results as naturally from the society ; 
and that the real problem to resolve is, to determine upon what 
conditions this government ought to subsist, and what are the 
bases, the principles, the conditions of its legitimacy. This is the 
true investigation which the necessary existence of the religious 
government, as of every other, imposes. 

Now the conditions- of legitimacy are the same for the govern- 
ment of the religious society as for every other. They may he 
reduced to two: the first, that the power devolves upon and 
remains constantly in the liands of the .best and most capable, so 
far, at least, as is practicable in the imperfection of human affairs ; 
that the men, legitimately superior, scattered through society, he 
sought out, brought forward, and called upon to decide the social 
law, and to exercise the power ; the second, that power, rightfully 
constituted, respects the rightful liberties of those upon whom it 
is exercised. A good system in the formation and organisation of 
power, and a good system of guarantees for liberty, are tlio two 
conditions wdiich imply the goodness of government in general, 
religious or civil. They must all be judged by this twofold 
criterion. 

Therefore, instead of urging its existence as a repi-oach to the 
church, or government of the Christian world, it is incumbent 
ui)on us to investigate how it was constituted, and whether its 
principles corresponded to the two essential conditions of every 
good government. Let us examine the church under this double 
aspect. 

With regard to the creation and transmission of power in the 
church, there is a word in frequent use in speaking of the Chris- 
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tian clergy, winch I dosh’e to repudiate — namely, the appellation 
of cade. The body of ecclesiastical magistrates has been offceji 
styled a caste. The expression is far from being a just one; for 
the idea of hereditary descent is inherent in that of caste. If wo 
tsiko the countries in which the system of castes was produced, 
India and Egypt, we shall hnd it was essentially hereditary, the 
transmission of the same situation and power from father to sou. 
Whore the hei’oditary principle did not ])rovail, neither did the 
caste, but a corporation. The sj>irit engendered in an estaljlishcd 
body has its evil results, hut it is (piito different from the spirit 
arising from the system of ciistes. The word caste cannot ])e at 
all applied to tlie Christian church. Tlio celibacy of tlio priests 
prevented tlic Christian clergy from becoming a caste. 

Now the consequences of this difference are considerable. To 
the system of caste, to the fact of hereditary descent, monopoly is 
inevitably attached. The very definition of the word proves it. 
When the same functions and powers hccomo hereditary in tluj 
same families, it is clear that an exclusive privilege is transmitted, 
and that no^ouo can acquire these functions or powers indepen- 
dently of his origin. Such, in fact, was the result; for where the 
religious goveimment fell into the hands of a caste, it became 
matter of privilege, and no person entered it but those who sprang 
from the families of the caste. But nothing of this sort is mot in 
the Christian church, and indeed so far from that being the case, 
the church maintained the principle of the equal admissibility of 
all men, whatever might ho their origin, to all its charges and 
dignities. Tlie ecclesiastical career, more particularly from the 
fifth to the twelfth century, was open to all. The church was 
recruited from all ranks, from the inferior as well as tlio siipcrior, 
and most frecpicutly, indeed, from the inferior. All things were 
crumbling around it, under the influence of the oxclusivc system ; 
it alone maiutained the principle of equality and fair competition, 
and summoned the possessors of legitimate superiority to tlm 
assumption of power. This was the first great eonsequoneo that 
naturally resulted from it being a body and not a caste. 

Again, there is a spirit inherent in castes, that of immutaliility 
or stagnation. This assertion has no need of proof. All history 
informs us that the S]>irit of stagnation has possessed all societies, 
political or religious, in which the system of castes predominated. 
The fear of change or progress %vas certainly introduced into tlie 
(Jhristian church at a certain epoch, and up to a certain point. 
But we cannot say that it predominated, nor can we assort that 
tlio church has remained immovable and stationary: during many 
ages if was in movement and progress, .sometimes stimulated by 
the attacks of an outward opposition, sometimes impelled from 
within by the necessities for internal reform and dovehqmumt. 
Upon the whole, it is a society which has coiistajutly changed and 
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progressed, and wliose history is marked with eon-esponding^ 
characteristics. It admits of no doubt that the indiscriminate 
admission of all men to ecclesiastical charges, and the continual 
recruitment of tlie church ui)on a principle of equality, powerfully 
aided in maintaining and unceasiugly reanimating its activity and 
energy, and in preventing the triumph of the immutable or stag- 
nant spirit. 

How was the church, thus admitting all men to power, assured 
as to the justness of their claims ? How did it discover, and draw 
out from the obscurity of the mass, those legitimately superior 
spirits entitled to take part in the government ? 

Two principles were vigorous in the church : first, the election 
of the inferior by the snperioi’, a power of choice and nomination 
exercised by the latter ; secondly, the election of tlie superior by 
subordinates, properly an election such as we .esteem it at the 
present day. 

The ordination of priests, for example, the faculty of making a 
man a priest, belonged to the superior alone ; the choice was exer- 
cised by the superior upon the inferior. Likewise with regard to 
the presentation to certain ecclesiastical benefices, amongst other 
benefices attached to feudal gi-auts, it was the superior, whether 
king, pope, or lord, who named the incumbent. In other cases, 
the principle of election proper was in force. The bishops had 
been for a long time, and were frequently, at the epoch -which, 
now engages our attention, elected by the body of the clergy, and 
the congi’egations even sometimes interfered. In tlie cloisters of 
the monasteries, the abbot was elected by the monks* At Borne, 
the pope was elected by the college of cardinals, and formerly the 
whole Roman clergy took part in that nomination. Thci'ofore wo 
find these two principles, the choice of tho inferior by the supe- 
rior, and the election of tho superior by subordinates, recognised 
and active in tho churcli, especially at the epoch in question, and 
it was by the one or tho other of these means that it designed tho 
men called to exei'cise a portion of the ecclesiastical power. 

The co-existence of two principles so essentially different was 
accompanied by a struggle for mastery. After many ages and 
vicissitudes, the nomination of the inferior by the superior lias 
prevailed in the Christian church. But in general it was th,o 
other principle, the choice of the superior by the suljof dinatos, 
which prevailed from the fifth to the twelfth century. There is 
no reason for astonishment in the co-existonce of two principles 
so very distinct; for looking at society in general, at the natural 
course of things, and at the manner in which power is tranerni tted 
in the world, it is unquestionable that this transmission is effected, 
sometimes according to one of these modes, and sometimes ac- 
cording to the other. The church did not invent them ; it found 
them in the providential aiTangemcnt of humjin things, and it 
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tlicnce borrowed tliein. Tliei*o is mucli sound sense and utility in 
each mode, and their combination might often be the best in cans 
of discovering the really legitimate claimant to power. It is a 
great misfortune, in my opinion, that one of the two, the choice of 
the inferior by the superior, has been victorious in the church. 
But the other has never completely pcrislied, and niulcr difterent 
names it has been reiiroduced more or le>ss successfully at every 
era, so as at all events to enter x^rotests, and interrux)t tlic pre- 
scrixition. 

Beturning to the epoch immediately under view, the Christian 
church then derived a x>rodigious strength from its respect for 
efxuaJity and legitimately suxierior minds. It was a society in tlie 
highest degree popularised, illimitahly accessible and open to all 
the faculties, to all the nohle asxiirations, in human nature. Thence 
sxiraiig its power, much more than from its riches mid the illegiti- 
mate means of influouco which it has too fre<xuont]y employed. 

With regard to the second condition of a good government, 
respect for liberty, the church was greatly deficient. 

Two evil xirincixdes met in it; the one avowed and incorpo- 
rated, so to sxieak, in its doctrines ; tho other introduced into it by 
hummi woidnicss, not sm a legitimate consequence of its doctrines. 

The first was the debasement of tho rights of individual reason, 
tlio pretension to transmit articles of belief from high to low 
throughout the whole religious society, without allowing any one 
the right of private judgment. It is more otisy to lay down this 
Xiretcr'sion iis a princixde, than to make it actually x>revaiL A 
conviction docs net x>eneti*ato tho human inteUcct, unless the 
intellect be itself accessory to its admission; it must lx,? made 
acccjitablo to reason. In wluitcver manner it presentK itself, 
whatever sanction it nuty invoke, reason w’eighs it, and if it pre- 
vail with the human mulerstanding, it isbccauseof its rationality. 
Thus there is always, under w'hatevcr ibrm it may lie veiled, an 
action of individual rciison upon the ideas which are pretended to 
be imx>oscd upon it. It is true, noverthelesH, that reason may bo 
perverted ; it may to a certain extent nullify or emasculjite itself; 
it may be induced to make a bad use of its faculties, or not to 
make such use of them iis it has a right to do. Such, in fact, has 
been the consequence of this evil |)riiicix>le admitted into tho 
church, although it never had, and never could have, an umnixed 
and uncontrollable action. 

The second evil principle was tho right of coercion arrogated 
to itself hy the church— a right contrary to tho nature of a religious 
society, to the origin of tlie church itsclfj and to its xirimitivo 
maxims— a right contested by several of the illustrious fathers of 
the church, Baint Amhro.se, Saint Hilary, and Saint Martin — but 
which, nevertheless, was upheld, and beciuno a predominant 
assertion. Tlie x>retension of forcing to boliove — if we can i>ut 
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tliese two words together— or of physically punishing belief, as . 
the persecution of heresy — that is to say, contempt for the legiti- 
mate liberty of human thought, is an error which was introduced 
into the church even before the fifth century, and has cost it dear. 

If, therefore, we consider the church in its relations with the 
liberty of its members, wo perceive that its principles in this 
respect were less legitimate and salutary than those which pre- 
sided at the formation of the ecclesiastical power. We arc not, 
however, to conclude that one evil principle radically vitiates 
an institution, nor even that it does all the mischief with which it 
is pregnant. Notliing falsifies history more than logic. When 
the human understanding has fixed upon an idea, it deduces 
therefrom all possible consequences ; it makes it bring forth all 
that in pure possibility it could bring forth, and then represents 
it in history as attended by all these results. But matters do not 
come oiit after this fashion; events are not so prompt as the 
deductions of the human mind. There is in all things a mixture 
of bad and good so doep-seajted and invincible, that wfion you 
dive to the most hidden elements of society or the mind, whatever 
portion you open out, you there find these two orders of things 
oo-existent, developing themselves side by side, and struggling 
•witli, but not extei*minating each other. Human nature never 
goes to the last limits cither of good or bad; it passes unceasingly 
from one to the other, recovering itself when it seems nearest the 
fall, and faltering at the moment that its step seems firmest. W e 
discover here once more that charactci'istic of discordance, variety, 
and strife, which I have already remarked as the fundamental 
characteristic of European civilisation. 

There is, furthermore, a general fact illustrative of the govern- 
ment of the church of which it is necessary to take notice. At 
the present day, when the idea of a government, whatever may 
bo its natui’e, presents itself to us, we feel that there is no longer 
any pretension of controlling aught else than the outward actions 
of men, and their civil relations amongst themselves; govern- 
ments profess to go no farther. As to the human thought and 
conscience, morality, properly so called, or as to individual opinions 
and private manners, they do not interfere ; those matters fall to 
the domain of liberty. 

Now the Christian church did, or wished to do, directly the 
reverse. Human thought, human liberty, i)rivatc manners, and 
individual opinions, were precisely what it endeavoured to rule 
over. It did not make a code like other powers, to define the 
actions at once morally culpable and socially dangerous, and to 
award them punishment in proportion only as they bore this 
double character ; hut it set out a catalogue of all actions morally 
culpable, and, under the name of sins, it punished and acted on 
the design of repi'essing them all ; in a word, the government of 
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t]ic cluircli was not applied, like modern govcniments, to tlie out- 
ivard man, and to the purely civil relations of men amongst them- 
selves ; it was applied to the inward man, to tlie thought and tlio 
conscience-— that is to say, to what is held by man as most inti- 
mately his own, to what is most free and restive to constraint. 
The church, then, by tlie very nature of its enterpriso, in combi- 
nation with the tendency of some of the xwinciplcs upon which its 
government Avas founded, was placed in peril of liccoming tyran- 
nical, and of using an illegitimate cmidoyment of force. Eiit at 
the same time the force encountered an oxiposition which it could 
not vanquish. However little movement or scoj)© may be loft to 
them, human thought and love of liberty react energetically 
against every attempt to prostrate them, and repeatedly compel the 
Y'cry despotism Avhich they endure to step doAvn and abdicate its 
supremacy. This is what hapxicncd in the liosom of the C-hristiari 
church. 'Wo have enumerated the proscription of heresy, the 
anathema upon the right of examination, the contempt for indivi- 
dual reason, and the principle of the imx>crative transmission of 
doctrines through those in antliority. Yet scarcely a society is to 
be found in which individual reason has been more boldly deve- 
loped than in the church. What arc sects and heresies but the 
fruit of individual oxiinions ? And these sects and heresies, and 
all this species of oxiposition encountered by tho Christian church, 
afford incontestiblo proof of tho moral life and activity which 
reigned in it ; a troubled and iiainful life, strewed with clangors, 
errors, and crimes, yet nohlo and potential, and giving scoi)o to 
the finest developments of intellect and ()])inion. Hut setting 
aside the opposition, and entering into the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment itself, we find it constituted and acting in a manner (piite 
different to what some of its ])rincii)les seem to have }>rcscribed. 
It denied the right of examination, it Avished to deprive individual 
reason of its lil)crty ; yet it is to reason that it for over addvc-'ssed 
its appeals; liberty Avas actually its mainspring. “What avx* re its 
institutions and means of action? rrovinciul councils, national 
'Councils, mcumonical councils, a coutimuil coiTes])ondence and an 
incessant publication of letters, admonitions, and other Avritiugs. 
Kover did any goveniment ;[)roceod to such an extent in the Avay 
of discussion and common deliberation. We might imagine our- 
selves in the schools of the (Jreek philoso})hy. And yet it Avns 
not a mere discussion or inAX'stigation of truth Avhich avus at issue ; 
it invoh'ed <juestioiis of authority, of measures to adopt, of decrees 
to ])roinu]gate, a government in fact. Hut the energy of the intel- 
lectual life ill the heart of this goA-crumont Avas such, that it 
became the predominant and universal standard to Avhieh all 
others yielded, and the main fact disj)layed on all sides Avas tho 
e.xcrcisc of reason and lilieidy. 

I am very far from concinding, on this account, that the evil 
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principles wliicli I liave endeavoured to unfold as existing, in my 
opinion, in the system of the chui-ch, remained without efiect. At 
the epoch which now engiiges our attention, they had already 
produced hitter consequences, and afterwards they were produc- 
tive of much more disastrous results ; but what I mean to affirm 
is, that they did not perpetrate all the mischief of which they 
were capable, and that they did not smother the good which was- 
growing out of the same soil. 

Such was the church considered in itself, in its intemal state, in 
its nature. I proceed to its relations with sovereigns, the mastex's 
of temporal power. It is the second x>oint of view under wdiich I 
promised to consider it. 

When the Emphe fell, and instead of the old Roman system,, 
instead of that government in the midst of which it had taken 
root, with wliich it had common feelings and long-formed ties, the 
church found itself exposed to those barbarous kings and cliiefs 
roaming over the country or quartered in their castles, to whom 
no tie founded on a community of traditions, creeds, or senti- 
ments, united it; the danger which impended over it was groat,, 
and of corresponding magnitude was its terror. 

The idea wlxich then seized predominantly upon the church 
was to gain jxossession of the new-comers, or, iu other words, to 
convert them. The relations between the church and the bm*- 
bariaus had scarcely any other object at first. 

In order to captivate the barbai'ians, it was chiefly necessary to 
addi-ess their senses and imagination. Therefore wo find that at 
this epoch the number, pomp, and variety of cei*emonious rites 
were augmented. The chronicles prove that it was mainly by 
these means that the church acted upon the barbarians. She con- 
verted tbem by imposing spectacles. 

When the barbarians were finally established and converted,, 
and some ties fonned between tbem and the church, it did ixot 
cease to incur great danger from them. The brutality and reck- 
lessness in the bai*barian niannei's were such, that the new creed, 
and the sentiments with which it had insi>ired them, exercised 
very little sway over them. Violence soon rcassumed the upper 
hand, and the church was a victim to it equally with tlio rest of 
society. As a means of defence, it proclaimed a principle for- 
merly asserted, although more indefinitely, under the Empire — 
namely, the separation of sjxii'itual from temporal power, and 
their reciprocal independence. By the aid of this princixile it was 
that the church continued unmolested by the barbaiiaus. The 
church maintained that force could have no action x.ipon a system 
of religious articles, hopes, and promises, and therefore that the 
temporal world was comxxlctely severed from the spiritual. 

The salutaiy consequences resulting from this principle are 
discernible at a glance. Indexxendently of the tcmx)orai'y utility 
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ifc was to tlie clmrcli, it liad the inestimable advanta«*e #f j^imr 
on the basis of right the separation of the two power^Bi^ ^ 
controlling them by means of each other. Furthermore, by sus- 
taining the independence of the intellectual world in general, in 
its full extent, the church prepared the way for the indc^^endence 
of individual intellect and of thought. The church said that the 
system of religious belief could not fall under the yoke of force, 
so each individual was tempted to use the same languacre on hil 
own account. The lorinciple of free discussion or examination, 
and of liberty for individual thought, is exactly the same as tliat 
of the independence of the general spiritual authority with re- 
spect to the temporal power. 

Unfortunately, it is an easy matter to pass from the want of 
liberty to the lust of dominion. The chm'ch exhibited a proof of 
it at this jjci'iod. By a tendency natmul to human ambition and 
pride, the church endeavoured to establish for the spiritual pcaver 
not only independence, but supremacy over the temporal power. 
Yet we must not believe that this pretension had no other source 
than the failings of humanity ; there were others still deeper, 
which it behoves us to inq^uire into. 

When liberty reigns in the intellectual 'world, when the human 
thonght and conscience are not subjected to a power which denies 
them the right of discussion and decision, and employs force to 
crush them — when, in fact, there is no visible and constituted 
si)iritual government, an'ogating and exercising the right of dic- 
tating opinions — then is the idea of the dominion of a spiritual 
order over a temporal imioossible. Such is pretty nearly tlie 
present state of the world. But 'when there exists, as in the 
century did exist, a government of the spiritual order; v.uieu 


when tho spiritual power is constitnte<^ ' 
tive possession, under the sanction of right and of force, ci liiiniaii 
reason and conscience, it is natural that it should be tempted .0 
lay claim to dominion over the temporal order, and that it snould 
exclaim, ^How! I have right and sway over what is most laity 
and independent in man — over liis reason, his inward will, ins eon- 
science— and shall I not have right over his outward, maierial, anu 
fleeting interests? I, who am the interpreter of justice and mitii, 
shall I be debarred from regulating earthly matters accoramg to 
iustice and truth?’ By the mere provocative of this reasoning, 
tiie spiritual order was sure to he urged mto an invasion of i le 
temporal order. And this was still more 
spiritual order monopolised all the developments of the 
mind then possible : there was but one science, theology 
spiritual order, the theological: all the other 
arithmetic, even music, everytlimg was comprised m the c. • 
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The spiritual power tliiis finding itself a,t the head of tlic whole 
activity of the human brain, naturally fell into a self-assumption 
of the general government of the world. 

A second cause was equally powerful in m-ging it to this appro- 
pi'iation — namely, the friglitfiil state of the temporal order, and 
the violence and inicpxity which prevailed in the tenqiorai go- 
vernment of all communities. 

We can speak of the rights of the temporal power witiiont diffi- 
culty; but at the epoch under review, the power in question was 
a mere brute force, an intractable ruffianism. Tlio ehurcli, how- 
ever imperfect its notions of morals and of justice niiglit still lie, 
was infinitely superior to such a government, and tlic cry of the 
people was continually raised, beseeching it to take its place. 
When a pope or a few bishops proclaimed a sovereign denuded 
of his rights, and his subjects freed from the oath of fidelity, such 
an intervention, although doubtless open to serious abuses, was 
often in particular cases legitimate and salutary. In general, 
whenever liberty has been wanting to mankind, its restoration 
has been the work of religion. In the tenth century, the people 
were not in a state to defend themselves, or to make their rights 
available against civil violence, and religion came to the rescue 
in the name of Heaven. Tliis is one of the reasons which liave 
mainly contributed to the victories of the theocratic ])rinci])lo. 

There is a third cause for the arrogation of the spiritual order, 
which has been too little noticed, arising out of the complexity in 
the situation of the chiefs of the church, and the variety of aspects 
under which they ai)pearcd in society. On the one hand they 
were i)relates, members of the ecclesiastical order, part and parcel 
of the spiritual xiower, and by right thereof independent ; on the 
other they were vassals, and, as such, engaged in the l)on(ls of 
civil feudalism. And, furtheraioro, they were not only vassals, 
hut also subjects : some ixortion of tlie old relations of the Komaii 
emperors with the bishops and clergy had passed into those 
formed between the ^priesthood and the barbarian kings, lly a 
series of causes wdiich it would be too tedious to develop, the 
bishops had been led to regard, to a certain extent, the I)arbarian 
sovereigns as successors of the Roman emjierors, ami to attriljuto 
to them all their prerogatives. The chiols of the clergy had 
therefore a triple character— an ecclcsiasticiil character, and, as 
such, independent; a feudal character, and, as such, bound to cer- 
tain duties, and holding by certain services ; and the character of 
a simple subject, and, as such, held to ol)ey an absolute sovereign. 
Jlow, the temj)oral sovereigns, who woi'c not less greedy or 
ambitious than the bishoxis,' frequently availed themselves of 
tlieir rights as lords or sovereigns to encroach upon the spiritual 
independence, and to possess themselves of the iircscutation to 
benefices, the nomination to bishoprics, &:c. On their side, the 
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l)islior)S often intrcndied tlicmsolvcs behind their spiritual in- 
aeix'iulcncc, to p^et rid of their obligations as vassals or subjects. 

In this niiinner there was an almost inevitable tendency leading 
the sovereigns, on the one hand, to destroy the spiritual indepen- 
dence; and the chiefs of the church, on the other, to make that 
itidencndencc an instrinncnt to work out universal dominion. 

Tliis result has been illustrated by facts notorious to all, as in 
the disputes concerning investitures, and the struggles between 
the priesthood and the empire. The distinct positions of the 
chiefs of the church, and the difficulty of reconciling them, have 
been the real source of the uncertainty and the contests with 
re<''ard to these ])rctousions. 

Finally, the chnrcdi had a third relation with the sovereigns, 
the least' favourable, and the most disastrous, for itself: it laid 
claim to coercion, to the right of repressing and punishing heresy : 
but it had no moans to ellect this ; it had no physical force at its 
disDOsal • so that wliou it had condemned heresy, it was unable of 
itself to put its judguieut in execution. In this strait it invoked 
what was called the secular arm ; in other words, it borrowed the 
force of the civil power as a means of coei’cion. In consequence, 
it Tdaced itself, with regard to the civil power, in a situation of 
depcndenco and inferiority. Biich was the deplorable necessity 
toWch the adoption of the evil principle of coercion and perse- 
cution reduced the church. ^ ^ xi -r , 

There remains to bo considered the relations of the church 
with the people, whicli I shall enter upon in the next lecture, as 
well as such other (picstions as arise out of this branch of our 
inquiry. 


LECTUEE yi. 


P^ELATIONS OF THE CHUBCH WITH THE PEOPLE. 

I have preliminarily laid down that the church ought to be 
considered under three principal aspects : firstly, in itself, in its 
intenial constitution, in its nature, and as a distinct and indepen- 
dent society ; secondly, in its relations with sovereigns and the 
temporal power; and" finally, in its relations with the people. 
'We have accomplished the two first divisions of this task, and I 
now proceed to the last. I shall subsequently endeavour to draw 
from this triple examination a general appreciation of the influ- 
ence of the church upon European civilisation from the fifth to 
the twelfth century. I shall then verify my assertions by an 
epitome of facts, hy the liistory of the church at that epoch. 

In speaking of the relations of the church with the people, I am 
of course obliged to restrict myself to very general terms. I 
cannot enter into a detail of the usages of the church, or of the 
eveiw-day relations of the clergy mtli the faithful. The pre- 
dominant principles, and the great results of the system, aud of 
the conduct of the clmrch towards the Cluistian people, are what 
I concern myself ■ftith. 

The main characteristic^ and the radical vice (for so it must bo 
called) of the relations of the church with the people, was the 
separation of the governing and the governed, the non-influenco 
of the governed over their- government, the independence of the 
Christian clergy, with reference to the body of the faithful. 

This evil must have been provoked, one would imagine, by the 
state of man and of society, for it was introduced into the Chris- 
tian church at a very early date. The separation was not fully 
consummated at the era we are contemplating, as upon certain 
occasions, the elections of bishops, for instance, there was still an 
occasional direct interference hy the Christian flocks in their 
government. But such efforts were weak and rare; and even 
from the second century of our era, this intervention had com- 
menced a visible and rapid decline. A tendency to the isolation 
and independence of the clergy is in some degree the burden of 
church history from its dawn. 

It cannot be denied that from tins circumstance has arisen the 
major part of the abuses wliich, at this period, and still more at a 
later date, have so injured the ehm-ch. We must not, however, 
impute them absolutely to it, or regard this tendency to isolation 
as peculiar to the Christian clergy. There is, in the very nature 
of a religious society, a strong inclination to raise the government 
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^ovenied. TTiienever an actual community of ideas is developed^ 
or an iniellectuai movement of tlie same order is participated 
bvbotli imvenimentand people, a bond necessarily exists between 
them which no \icioiisness in the organisation can utterly break. 
To "ive a clear explanation of my meaning, I ’will take an ex- 
ample from our own history of the political cast. At no date in 
the history of France have the French people had less legal con- 
trol over their government, by means of institutions, than in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under Louis XIY. and 
Louis XT. Every one knows that ^most all the direct and 
official interference of the country, in the exercise of authority, 
had died away at those periods. Yet there. is no doubt that the 
public and the country then exercised much more influence over 
the government than at other times — in tliose, for instance, in 
wiiicli the States-General were frequently convoked, in which 
the parliaments took considerable part in politics, and in which 
the legal participation of the people with X30wer was unquestion- 
ably greater. 

It is because there is a force wliich laws do not entoin|3, and 
wliich, upon occasion, can shake offi the burden of institutions, 
the force of ideas, of public intelligence and opinion. In the 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was 
a public opinion much more potential than at any other epoch. 
Although it was debarred from legal means of acting on tlie 
government, it acted indirectly, by the sway of ideas common to 
the governing and the governed, and by the impossibility expe- 
rienced by the rulers to set at nought the opinion of society. A 
similar fact occun'ed in the Christian church of the flfth to the 
twelfth centuries : the Christian peoj)le, it is true, were defleient 
in means of legal action, but there was a great mental movement 
in religions matters, which operated conjointly ujpon laymen and 
ecclesiastics, and gave means of action to the people upon the 
clergy. 

In studying liistor}', it is essential to set great value upon indi- 
rect influences in all things, for they are much more efficacious, 
and sometimes more salutary, than, are commonly rejjresented. 
It is natural for men to wish that their action should be prompt 
and palpable, and to derive pleasure from taking part in tlielr 
own success, power, and triumph. But this is not ahvays possible, 
nor even useful. There are times and situations in which indi- 
rect and imperceptible influences are alone advantageoui^ and 
practicable. I 'will again adduce an example of the political 
order. More tlian once, in 1641 especially, the English parlia- 
ment has claimed, lilte many other assemblies in analogous cases, 
the right of directly nominating the great officei’S of the eromi 
the ministers and comiciUors of state, &c. regarding this direct 
interference m the government as a great and precious guarantee. 
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life of lajinen. Assuredly ifc was a gi'cat abuse, and yet one in- 
finitely less disastrous than was elsewhere the existence of those 
priests who never issued out of the temple, and wlio were alto- 
gether separated from the people in their course of life. The 
bishops, who took part^ to a certain extent, in the civil disorders, 
were of more avail than priests, complete strangers to the popu- 
lation, its affairs, and its manners. In this respect there was a 
parity of destiny and situation between the clergy and the people, 
which, if it did not con*ect, certainly lessened, the evil of the 
separation between the rulers and the governed. 

Now, this separation being admitted, and its limits and eoimtcr- 
vailing infinences determined, let us next inquire how the chnrcli 
governed, in what maimer it acted upon the populations subject 
to its empire; what it effected, on tlio one liand, for the deve- 
lopment of the man, for the moral advancement of the individual, 
and, on the other, for the amelioration of the social state. 

To speak the truth, I do not believe tliat, at the era in question, 
the church concerned itself greatly about tlio development of the 
individual. It endeavoured to inspire the powerful in the world 
with milder sentiments, and to induce them to act with more 
justice in their relations with the weak ; and it taught tho op- 
pressed to lead a moral life, and to indulge in sentiments and 
hopes of a loftier order than those to whicli their iniiucdiate dcs- 
tuiy condemned them. Yet for individual devolopmont, properly 
so called, for imparting value to tho personal nature of men, I 
do not believe that the church then did much, at least so far as 
laymen were concerned. What it did was confined to tho eccle- 
siastical society itself; it made great exertions for tho develop- 
ment of the clergy, for the instruction of priests ; for them it had 
schools, and aU the institntions which tho deplorable state of 
society allowed. But they wore ecclesiastical schools, ap]')ointed 
for the instruction of the clergy alone, and, with their exception, 
the church acted indirectly, and by very slow means, towards 
the progress of ideas and manners. It doubtless gave a stimulus 
to general mental activity by the career it 3)roffered to all those 
whom it judged capable of serving it ; but that was pretty nearly 
all it did, at that period, for the intellectual development of tho 
laity. 

It had a greater influence, and acted in a more efficacious 
manner, towards the amelioration of the social state. It reso- 
lutely struggled against the great vices of the social state — ^for 
example, against slavery. It has been often asserted that tlic 
abolition of slavery in modern Enro])o was exclusively owing to 
Christianity. I think that is saying too much. Blavcry long existed 
in the heart of the Christian society, without greatly exciting its 
astonishment, or drawing down its anathema. A miiltitudo of 
causes, and a great development in othei' ideas of civilisation, 
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were reqiiD'cd to eradicate this evil of evils, this iiiiqinty of ini- 
qaities. Yet it is indubitable that the church einidoycd its in- 
huoncG ill restraining it. There exists an unquestionable proof of 
this fact. The greater part of the formulas of enfranchisement, 
made out at different eras, arc founded upon a religious motive ; 
it is upon the invocation of religious ideas, of hopes of eternal 
bliss, and of the equality of men in the eyes of Heaven, that the 
enfranchisement is almost invariably pronounced. 

The church laboured likewise for the suppression of a groat 
many barbarous practices, and for the amclioi'atioii. of tlic crimi- 
nal and civil legislation. Altliougb containing certain principles 
of liberty, the laws were alisurd, and fruitful of injustice; tlio 
most stupid ordeals, the judicial combat, and the unsiqiportcd 
oaths of a specified mimbcr of men, were esteemed the only 
means of arriving at the discovery of truth. The church strove 
to have more rational and legitiiiiatc means substituted. I havo^ 
already spoken of the difference obscrvaldc between the laws of 
the Visigoths, derived principally from the councils of Toledo, 
and the other barbarian law'S. It is impossible to comi)arc them, 
without being struck witli the immense superiority of^ the ideas 
of the church on the subject of legislation and the adinini-stratiDii 
of justice, in all that relates to the investigation of truth mid of 
what is befitting to man. Doubtless mo,st of these ideas were 
borrowed from the Boman legislation ; but if the church had not 
preserved and asserted them, and done its utmost to propagate 
them, tlicy would certainly have perished. For cxam})le, tlie 
employment of the oath in process is wisely regulated in the law 
of the Visigotlis. 

‘IjCt the judge, in order fully to understand the cause, first in- 
terrogate the witnesses, and then examine the writings, so iliat 
the truth may he discovered witli more certainty, and the oath 
not too lightly administered. A determination according to truth 
and justice requires that the writings on lioth sidt‘s be carefully 
examined, and that the necessity for the oath, kej)t in sus|)ense 
over the heads of the parties, come tipon tliein unexpectedly. 
Let the oath be administered only in causes in wbich the judge 
shall not succeed in discovcidng any writing, any proof, or any 
certain clue to the truth,’ — (For. Jud. 1. ii. tit. i- 1. 21.) 

In criminal matters, the relation of the punishments to the 
offences is determined according to ]»]uIosophi<‘aI and moral 
notions, of singular jnstnoss. The efforts of an enliglitencd legis- 
lator struggling against the violence and irrcfiectivoness of the 
baidiariaii 'manners, are clearly distingiiishablc. The enactments 
under the title or head of ‘(/cedfe at mortc tlio 

slaying and death, of men’], compared to those of a correspondent 
nature in use amongst other nations, is a very remark' aide ex- 
ample of these characteristics. In other codes, it is almost oxclu- 
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sively tlxe damage which is held to constitute the crime, and tlic 
penalty is comprised iu that tangible reparation which results 
ft-om a principle of composition.^ But^ here tlic crime is reduced 
to its moral and true element, intention, llic difFercnt shades 
of criminrility, the purely involuntary liomicide, accidental homi- 
cide, jitstifiable liomicide, and liomicide with or without preme- 
ditation, are distinguished and defined almost as well as in our 
codes, and the punishments vary on a very cipiitahle scale. Tho 
iemslator has rendered justice more indlscrimiiiatc ; he lias at- 
teinpted, if not to abolish, at least to lessen, that diversity iu the 
legal value of men established by tho other liarbarian lau’s. I'he 
oidy distinction he has maintained is that of the free man and 
the slave. AVith regard to free men, the punishment is not varied 
either according to the national origin, or according to tlie rank 
of the defunct, hut simply according to the difFercnt degrees of 
moral culpability in the murderer. AVith i-egard to slaves, not 
venturing to completely deprive masters of the right of life and 
death, attempts are at all events made to restrain it^, by making 
it subject to a public and regular' process. The text of the law 
deserves to he cited. 

‘If no malefactor or accomplice in a crime ougivt to remain 
unpunished, how much more ouglit he to be ])ut down who com- 
mits murder ivickedly and trivially? Thus, us masters in tjieir 
pride frequently put their slaves to death without any fault on 
their parts, it is expedient to utterly abrogate this license, and to 
ordain that this law shall be for over observed by all. No master 
or mistress shall be allowed to inflict death, without public judg- 
ment, upon any of their slaves, male or female, or upon any 
person dependent upon them. If a slave or any other servant 
commits a crime which may subject him to capital pimislimont, 
his master or liis accuser shall immediately uuako it known to 
the judge of the place where the action lias been committed, or 
the count, or the diike. After investigation into the matter, if 
the crime is proved, let the guilty undergo, either througli the 
judge or his own master, the sentence of death he has deserved ; 
provided that, if the judge will not put the criminal to deatli, he 
shall draw up in writing a capital sentence against him, ami then 
it shall be in the discretion of, the master to slay him or to spare 
his life.^ At the same time, if the slave, by a fatal audacity, offer- 
ing resistance to Ins master, has struck him, or attem|)ted to 
strike him, with a weapon, a stone, or any other thing, and if the 
master, endeavouring to defend himself, lias slain the slave in 
his anger, he shall not be at all held amonahic to the jieiudtics 
of homicide. But it shall be necessary to prove that the fact has 
thus happened, and that hy tho testimony or oath of the male 
or female slaves who were present, and by tho oath of the 
petrator himself. AA^Iioever, from iiiiro wickedness, hy Jus own 
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Innd, or by tliat of another, shall kill liis slave without public 
judgment, shall be declared infamous, and incapable of appearing 
as a witness, condemned to pass the rest of his life in exile and 
penitence, and his possessions fall to his next of kin, to whom 
the law accords the inheritance.’ — (For. Jud. 1. vi. tit. v. 1. 12.) 

In the institutions of the church there was an article which has 
been hitherto very little noticed — namely, its j>enitential system. 
The study of this system is rendered much more interesting at 
the present day, since it is almost completely in accordance with 
the ideas of modem philosophy as to the principles and objects of 
the penal law. If we investigate the nature of the punishments 
used by the church, of the xDnblic penances which were its prin^ 
cipal mode of inflicting chastisement, we shall find that their 
main design was to excite repentance in the mmd of the criminal, 
and moral terror by the example in the beholders. There was 
also another idea mixed u-p with it — that of expiation. In a 
general point of view, I do not know if it be i)ossible to separate 
the idea of expiation from that of jmnishment, and if there be not 
in every punislunent a hidden and imperative demand for the 
expiation of the wi-ong committed, independently of the design of 
leading the guilty to repentance, and of scaring those who might 
be tempted to fall into crime. But putting aside this question, it 
is quite clear that repentance and example were the objects pro- 
posed by the church in its penitential system. Are these not also 
the objects of truly i>hilosophic legislation ? Have not the most 
enlightened jurists of the last age, and of our own days, advo- 
cated reform in the European penal legislation, upon the alle- 
gation of these very x)rmciples ? Look at their works — look at 
those of Bentham, for examx)le — qnd you will be surprised at the 
numerous resemblances you wdU find between the penal modes 
X^roposed by them and those emxfloyed by the church. They 
most certainly did not borrow them from her, nor could she have 
foreseen that her examx)le might be one day adduced in aid of 
plans propounded by the least devoxit of xflnlosophers. 

By all sorts of methods the church likewuse strove to repress 
the tendency of society to violence and continual wars. Every 
one is aware that it was by Hhe truce of God/ and numerous 
measures of the same nature, that the church struggled against 
the employment of force, and devoted itself to introduce into 
society a greater degree of order and mildness. These facts are 
so. well known, that I am spared the trouble of entering into any 
detail.* 

Such are the princix^al points wdiich I have to bring forward 

As many readers of this edition may not he sncli perfect masters of these 
facts as M. Guizot’s auditory, it may he permitted the translator to mention, 
that the first volume of Robertson’s History of Charles V. will be found the best 
expositor of these and other references which may not be familiar to the reader. 
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re^yardino* tlie relations of the cliureli witli the people. We have 
now considered it under the throe aspects which I first announced, 
and o-ained a knowledge of it both within and without, both in its 
inteiaial constitution, and in its twofold outward position. It now 
remains to apply om* Imowledge to decide, by incaiis of induction 
and conjecture, its general influence upon European civilisation. 
This is a labour almost accomplished, or at least much advanced, 
as the simple announcement of the predominant facts iind juin- 
ciples in the church reveals and explains its influence; the results 
have in some sort already passed before us with the causes. How- 
ever, in summing them nx^, we are led, I think, to two general 


conclusions. 

The fii‘st is, that the church must necessarily have exercised a 
very considerable influence upon moral and intellectiud order in 
modern Europe, and upon public ideas, sentiments, and manners, 
Tiiat the fact is imquestionahie, is proved by the moral and intel- 
lectual development of Europe being essentially theological, A 
survey of history from the fifth to the sixteenth century exhibits 
theology possessing and dhecting the human understanding, and 
giving its impress to all opinions : pliilosophical, political, and 
historical questions, were all considered nutlcr a theological point 
of 'view. The church was so suxmeme in the intellectual order, 
that even mathematicai and x^hj^ical sciences were held to be 
subject to its doctrines. The tlieological sx)int was, as it were, the 
blood which flowed in the veins of the Eurox)eau world, until bacon 

and Descartes — ^Bacon in England, and Descartes in France were 

the first to carry inteUect out of the beaten tiucks of theology. 

The same fact is fonnd in all branches of litoi-aturo ; theolo- 
gical modes of thought, feeling, and expression, are displayed at 
every step. 

Upon the w^hole, this influence was salutary. ISTot only did it 
keep up, and render productive, the intciicctual movement in 
Eui’ope, but the system of doctrines and inecepts, under sanction 
of which it imparted the movement, was very superior to any- 
thing that the ancient 'world had known, lilovcnieut and advimco- 
ment existed at one and tho same time. 

The situation of the church, furthermore, has given an oxlcnsiou 
and variety to the development of tho human mind which it never 
had previously. In the Bast, intellectual progress was altogether 
religious; m the Greek society it was almost exclusively liuman; 
m the one, humanity, XJroperly so cjilled, its actual nature and 
oestmy, completely disax>peared; in the other, it was man himself, 
his immediate passions, sentiments, and interests, which occupied 
tile whole stage. In the modern world, the religious spirit has 
mingled with all things, without excluding any. Modern intelli- 
gence IS mipressed at once with humanity and divinity. Human 
sentiments and interests Iwld a material place in our literatures, 
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and yot tlic religious cliaracter of man — tliat portion of his exist- 
ence which is directed to another world — appears at every ' step 
therein; insomuch that the two great sources of the development 
of man, humanity and religion, have flowed abundantly, and at 
the same time; so that, in spite of all the evil and all the abuses 
mixed up with it, in spite of all its acts of tju-anny, in an intel- 
lectual point of view the chm-ch has exercised an influence more 
calculated for development than repression, for expansion tiuux 
contraction. 

In a political point of view, the matter is very different. There 
can bo no doubt that by softening feelings and manners, by 
decrying and suppressing a great number of barbarous practices, 
the chiu'ch powerfully contributed to the amelioration of the sociiil 
state; but in the political order, as imoperly defined, in that which 
afiects the relations of government with subjects, of ])ower with 
liberty, I do not believe that, upon the whole, its influence has 
been beneficial. Under tliis head the church has always come 
forward as the interpreter and defender of two systems — the 
theocratical and the imperial — that is to say, of despotism, some- 
times under a religious fonn, sometimes under a civil Ibnn. 
Taking all its institutions, its entire legislation — taking its canons, 
and its modes of procedure — the principle of theocracy, or of the 
old empire, is throughout found predominant. When wcalc, the 
church sheltered itself under thd absolute power of the empe- 
rors ; when strong, it claimed that absolutism on its own account, 
on the plea of its spiritual power. We need not linger in adducing 
facts or particular cases. There is no <picstion that tlio church 
often invoked the rights of the people against the Ijad govern- 
ment of the sovereigns ; it often, even approved of, and stimu- 
lated, insiiiTCctions ; and it likewise frequently advocated, in its 
intercourse with the sovereigns, the rights and interests of the 
people. But whenever tlio question of political guarantees has 
arisen between power and liberty, whenever attcm})tH have been 
made to establish a system of permanent institutions, wliieh migiifc 
truly and effectually shelter liberty from the cncroaclunents of 
power, the church has generally ranged itself on the side of 
despotism. 

There is no occasion for much astonishment at this, or to charge 
upon the clergy an undue j)ro]){.)rtion of human wcfikncss, or to 
imagine it a vice peculiar to the Christian church. It has a much 
dccqier and more powerful origin. 

A\liat does every religion lay claim to? The governance of 
lunnan passions and of hinuiin will. Every religion is a curb, a 
power, a government. It comes in the name of divine law to 
subdue limnaii nature. Therefore lunnan liberty is its especial 
antagonist, which it is its olqcct to vanquish. To this purpose is 
its mission and liopc directed. 
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Bui although religions have to struggle with ^ linuian liberiy, 
and although they aspire to cast the -vvill of man in a new iiioul({, 
at the same time they have no other moral means of acting ujioii 
man than what he liimself supplies^ than his own will ajid liberty. 
IVlicii they act by outward means, as by force or seduction — in 
other words, by means other than the free concurrence of Tiian— 
they treat Mm as we would one of the elemejits, water or u-ind, 
as a purely physical or material power; and they fail in their 
object, for they do not thereby reach or infliieiice the inclinatioiL 
For religions really to accomplish their task, it is necessary tliat 
man yields himself up to them, but voluntarily and of Ids <nvn 
free will, and that he preserves Ins liberty even amidst In's snl)- 
niission. Eeligions are thus called to solve a doiihio problem. 

This they have too often overlooked. Tlioy have considered 
liberty as an obstacle, and not as a means ; they have forgotten 
the nature of the force to which they were to address themselves, 
and have acted with the human soul as with a material ol)Joct. 
It is in consequence of tMs error that they have ]>oeu led to rang(i 
themselves on the side of power or despotism against human 
liberty, regarding it only as an adversary, and straining much 
more to subdue it than to procui'e it guarantees. If religions bad 
well considered their means of action, if tlicy land not given way 
to a natural but deceitful tendency, they 'would iiave discovered 
that their province was to strengthen liberty, in oi-der morally to 
control it, that religion can, and ought to act only l>y moral influ- 
ences; and they would have respected the free will of mankind 
whilst applying themselves to direct it. This they have hot done 
and in the end the religious influence has itself suffered as much 
as liberty. 

I will not go further with the examination into the gcnenl 
consequences of the influence of the church npoti European civi 
iisation. I sum them up in this twofold result—a great and .salu 
tary influence upon the intellectual and moral development -* an 
imhience more disastrous than beneflcial upon tlie political ordci* 
of tbngs, praperly so caUed. We have now- to test o„r asserti.m.s 
I)\ iatts, and to venfy by bistoiy what wo have deduced from tlie 
ecclesiastical society, and the situuti.m (iccu- 
picd b.yt. Let ns see what was the condition of tlio ( 'lii-istiari 
church from the fifth to the twelfth centiirv, and wlietJicr in ijict 
tnepnacnpl^ which I have laid down, and the •« ’ I ■ 

contempiLTno- a/e uLFL’ tl1d-si "’iieu 
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recessive. Take life of a man, of Cromwell, Gustavus Atlol- 
pirns, or Cardinal Richelieu. He enters upon his career, and 
marches forward; great events influence him, he influences Went 
events ; finally he reaches the goal. Then we know him, hut in 
his entirety, such as long experience and varied events ha%'eniade 
him."; Now, at starting he was not what he thus hecame, nor at 
any single period of his life was he complete and fully fashmn-d- 
his development was by a successive process. Men have a moral 
growth as well as a physical: every day brings its change: their 
being is perpetually undergoing modifications. The Cromwell of 
1650 was not the Cromwell of 1640. There is, of course, alwavs 
a certain individuality at bottom — it is the same man wdio works 
Km way; but how changed are his ideas, liis feelings, his desi^ms I 
How many things were lost and acquired ! In a word, -wiiattwer 
moment ive may select in the life of a man, there is none in 
which he was such as we behold him when its term is reached. 

Nevertheless, the majority of historians have fallen into error 
upon this point. Because they have acquired a complete idea of a 
mail, they see him such during the whole course of his career: to 
them it is the same Cromwell who entered parliament in 162s, 
and who died thirty years affcei*wards in Whitehall palace. And 
with regard to institutions and general influences, the same mis- 
take is incessantly committed. Let us take care to avoid it. I 
have sketched in their whole hearing the principles of the church 
and their consequences, but historically the picture is not correct. 
The whole has been partial, successive, distributed here and there 
over space and time. Our entirety', our prompt and systematic 
concatenation, w'ill not he found in the recital of actual facts. 
Here one priuciple shoots forth, there another; all is incomplete, 
dissimilar, and scattered; and it is only by coming to modern 
times, to the end of the career, that the whole result is perceived, 

I shall proceed to repres<^’ t the different states through which 
the church passed from t> ^rftli to the twelfth century. I thereby 
go to the fountain head;^nd if I fail in the complete demonstration 
of the assertions that I have thrown out, yet perhaps enough ^vill 
be shown to evince them warrantable. 

The first state in which the church is found in the fifth century 
is that of the imperial church, the church of the Roman Empire. 
At the period the Roman Empire fell, the church was indulging in 
the idea that lier mission was accomplished, her tiliimph assured. 
Bhc had then completely vanquished paganism. The last emperor 
wlio had assumed the office of •pontifex maximus, a pagan dignity, 
was the Emperor Gratian, who had died at the end of the fourth 
century. Hiie likewise believed herself at the end of her contest 

The orlsinzil is not strictly followed in this phrase. M. Guizot gives vent to 
the folio wiiif? conceit:—* Tel qu’il est sorti en quelque sorte, aprfes un long tra- 
vail, do Tatelier cle la Providence.’ 
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c.->ceiallv ^vith the Arians, the principal heretics of 
Eiuperor Theodosius had di’awn up^ag’aiust thoni jt 

strinsrent 


body of laws at tlie end of the fourth 

xi^e church, therefore, was in possession of the govern- 

: ■- - a had triumphed over her two greatest enemies feho 

: - rihis prosperous staf e when the Roman Empire suddenly 
- i^Iier, aid riie found hei^elf opposed to otte pa^uis and 
• in the shape of the haifoarians, as the Gotlns \andals, 

jhi einHlians, and Franks. It was a prc^igious foil. It m^y he 
t e iiiiii daed that a warm attachment for the Enipiio must have 
]. *v ' * T'T’- 'Crved in the bosom of the church. Thus wo see her 
V i adhere to what remained of it, the municipal system and 
. 'j. ATer; and ’when the bai'harians wore convcitcd, the 

I ' h eticnipted to resuscitate the Empire. She addressed liersclf 
r, . harbarian longs, and besought them to declare themselves 
lb. emperors, to assume all the rights formerly held by them, 
1 lu enter into the same relations with the church as sho had 
lud with the Edman Empire. It was especially to this iioint that 
:.lic bishops of the fifth and sixth centuries laboured, and they 
b-ipar:eJ the general feature to the whole church. 

!:; :ras impossible for tliis attempt to succeed. There wxro no 
aiiiongst the barbarians to reconstitute the Roman society. 
L.a j t,L: clxil vrorld around it, therefore, the church itself fell 
: a : lA;.: Laris:ii. That wms its second state. When a compaiison 
i:: I : between the writings of the ecclesiastical chrouiclers of 

:'i j rightli ceaturyj and of those in the preceding ages, an innnonso 
dirTereuce is found. Every vestige of Roman civilisation disap- 
poared, even to the language, and barbarism was at its very acnic. 
For, on the one hand, barbarians entered into the clerical order. 



of TV ur- nieiitions several bishops who passed theii* lives after 

ll..:- fhsbion. 

i o .aiporcaiit facts, nevertheless, received their development 
:a., cm of tliis barbarian chmeh. The first w^as the separa- 
: bc ivrccn die spii-itual and temporal powers, which principle 

' ■ • ,'! epoch, as a natural consequence of the state 

' ^ i.g>. The church not haring succeeded in resuscitating the 

power of the Roman Empire, so as to gain a share of it 
- - * ^ r .1, was driven to seek safety in independence. Bho was 
:V :-: f side, for slio was inees- 

■ ^ priests saw their barbarian 

iiiteriere everv ir>«f,nr>f. 4-1^^ x* ±7 ... 7 . . 

in 


order t every instant m the affairs of the church, m 

1 i 7 riches, her lands, and her power and thev 

4.1 BO 01 ivr ineaiis of defending themselves than alleging--^ Tlio 
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spiritual order is completely scpanitcd from tlie temporal, and 
you have no right to intervene in its affairs.’ This principle 
hccaiiie the defensive weapon of the church against harbarisiu iix 
all quarters. 

The second important fact wdiieh belongs to the same cpocli, is 
the development of the monastic order in the West, ft w^asat the 
cominoncemont of the si?cth century that Saint Benedict instituted 
his ordcir amongst the monks of the West, who were tben very few 
in number, but who subsequently multiplied prodigiously. The 
monks were not, up to that period, members of the clerical l)ody, 
but wore still regarded as laymen. No doubt jxriCsts and even 
bishops had been sought out amongst tlicm ; but it was not until 
the end of the fiftli, and tlio begiiming of the sixtli century, tliat 
the monks in gcnei’al %vcrc considered as lorniing part of the 
clergy, properly so called. After that, ma tters ^verc .revei'sed ; 
priests and bishops hceamo monks, conceiving iliat tliey tlierel>y 
made a new progress in the religious life, '.flius the nioiiastic 
order took all at once an excessive development in jhirope. The 
monks struck the imagination of the ]>arbai*ians more fu,rcil)]y 
than the secular clergy ; their numliers, as well as the singularity 
of their lives, had an imposing olfcct ui)on them, dlhe secular 
clergy, indeed — the bishop and the simple priest—wero less reve- 
rently looked upon by the barbarians, accxistomod as they were 
to see, maltreat, and despoil them. An attack on a monastery, on 
so many holy men congregated in one holy place, was a much 
more serious affiir. Tims the monasteries were, during the bar- 
barian epoch, ])lacos of asylum I’or the chureli, as she luu-self was 
a rcaoi’t for refuge to the laity. Pious men iloeked to them for 
shelter, as in the East they lied to the Thebaitle to cscajuj a 
worldly life <a;nd the contamination of (Jonstantinoixlo. 

Such arc the two groat hicts which appertain to the barbarian 
epoch in the lustory of tlie church: on the one hand, tin.'! develop.. 
Tuont of the ])rinciplc of the sejairatioii hetvve(.*u the spiritual and 
temporal j mid on the other, the developineufc of the 

monastic system in the West. 

Towards the end of the harharijui e]K)(*h, tlieivi was a, new 
attempt to rcsnscitatc the Pemari Kin]ure made by" (tharhiiuaguc. 
The cliiirch and the civil sovereign contracted once more a strict 
alliance. It was a period of great doeilily, and tluuadbre of great 
advancement to the I’apacy. The attempt at resuscilatiou again 
failed; the Empire of Charlemagne fell, Imt the advantages that 
the ciiurch had drawn from its a.ilianc(‘ reinalned with her. Tim 
Papacy was definitively jdanted at the liead of (Ihristianity. 

Aft(.*r the deatli of (Jharlomagne, chaos came again ; iiie cimrcli 
rchijised into it as well as civil society, and emerged in like man- 
ner to enter into tljc frame of feudalism. This was its third slate. 
The dissolution of the Empire .of Charlemagne produced in the 
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almost tiie same effecfe as in the civll- 
^ - ,'^irFearance of nnitv, a break-up into local, partial 

. • distributions. This situation of the clerg^^ then, < 

• > w*rufr -|e not pre'v'iously known up to that peiJod--iiai 
. ^-^rie^eiwcen the sentiments and interests of a fief-h. 
•* a priest. The chiefs of the church were hot' 

uvo temj.tations, each strmng for the mastery; the ccch 
• il ’vviis no longer so i^owerful or universal, private iiit 

im>re cliarms, whilst the taste for independence, and 
of a feudal life, relaxed the bonds of the eccle.sia? 
Iu;_r;trrfiv. An attempt was made in the bosom of the chnr 
,vVr: t -ie efrhets of this relaxation, and by a system of feden 
\ ' i'js t-f general assemblies and deliberations, to organ i 
’ sjuartcTS national churches. It is at this epoch, unde 
-ystem, that we perceive the greatest number of coi: 
.Hiei Ci >21 vocations, of provincial and national ecclesiastical af; 
l>iies, held. This essay at unity appears to have been espc< 

I Ifoued out in France". Hincmar, archbishop of Ehoims, xn^ 
to!i''idered us the chief organ of this idea ; he was const 
tr j iged in the labour of organising the French church ; he sc 
; ! .md einployed all the means of intercourse and correspoin; 
i . ndgiit restore some portion of unity to the feudal ch 
iifi t maintained, on the one hand, the independence c 
elaua ii witii regard to the temporal power, and on the otlu: 
«rr<.^ponsi!ulity to the Papacy. It w*^as he who, knowing tha 
l'o|H’ wi.shed to come into France, and threatened to cxconu' 
calc Mime bishops, said, ^ Si excommunicaturtis mnm% exconn 
ubihit (‘ If he come here to excommunicate, he slu! 
hiiek with an anathema at his own head.’) 

Ihit tile endeavour thus to organise the feudal chui'cli, Ini 
hv tu r success than the previous one to restore the or'gmm 
ui' the iinperial church. There were no means available i 
r tal^ish nniiy in that church. Its disorganisation was con 
. . .y an reasing. Each bishop, prelate, and abbot, isolated hi: 
2M* ;v raid more in Iiis diocese or in his mnnHcfAv-tr 1 


inore in his diocese or in his monastery. Disc 
from the same cause. This period was distiugu 
1 iiic greatest abuses of simony, for the completely arbi 
•^iiion of eeelesiastieal benefices, and for the most deplo 
g I - *n of maimers amongst the ixriests. 
i ia dhorders were extremely revolting both to the p 
> . Letter-minded portion of the clergy. Hence we sod 
■a . t U r. V datu a spirit of refoi-m arose in the church, aiicl a c 

o ■..!iu.;ratlioritv competent to rally the stray elomonti 
..f J vcL“ L"’! ^ of Turin, and Agohard, arclib: 

dUd^ r’lLri attempts of- this sort in their rosp.; 

Cr^fi condition to accomplish so «r, 

rk. Tlicic u as only one force -n-ithin the church itself t 
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could succeed in such an object, and that was the court of Home, 
the Papacy. In consequence, it was not long in hcconiing predo- 
ininaut. In the course of the eleventh century the cliiirch passed 
to her fourth state, that of a theocratical and inonastical church. 
The creator of this new form assimicd by the church, so far as it 
belongs to a man to create, was Gregory VII. 

We are accustomed to regard Gregory VII. as a man wlio strove 
to render all things stagnant, as an adversary of iiitelloctiuil dc- 
volopinent and of social progress, as a inaii, in fact, who laboured 
to retain the world in a stationary or retrograding system. No 
idea can be less correct ; Gregory VII. was a reformer ])y means 
of despotism, like Charlemagne and Peter the Great. Ho was in 
the ecclesiastical order pretty nearly what Cliariemagno in Prance 
and Peter the Great in liussia were in the civil order. His object 
was to reform the church, and, throiigli lier, civil socicty—to intro- 
duce into them a greater degree of morality, justice, and regu- 
larity; and tliis he ■wished to effect through the Holy 8ec, and to 
its advantage. 

At the saino time that he endeavoured to subject the civil 
world to the church, and the church to the Papacy, in the spirit 
of reform and advancement, and xiot of stagnation or retrogres- 
sion, an attempt of the same nature was made, a similai’ move- 
ment was produced, in the cloisters of the monasteides. A desire 
for order, discipline, and rigid morality was zealously manifested. 
It was the period in which liobert do MolOmo inti’oduced a severe 
order at Citeaiix, it was the era of St Norbert, and the reform 
of tlie prebendaries, of the reform of Cluny, and finally of the 
great reforni of St Perniird. A general ferment reigned in the 
monasteries; the old monks stood up in their own defence, asscu'ted 
innovation to be a thing of evil, proclaimed their lilx'rty infringed 
upon, maintained that the people ought to rest satisfied with tluj 
maimers of tlic age, tliat it was out of the question to return to the 
primitive strictness of the churcli, and treated all these reformers 
as madmen, dreamers, and tyrants. Look n,t the history of Nui’- 
mandy by Ordcric Vital, and these comi)huiits will be foiiud un- 
ceasingly urged. 

All, therefore, seemed turning to the advantage of the diureh, 
to its unity and power. Put whilst the Pa.pacy was striving to 
clutch the government of tlic world, and tlie monasteries wore 
reforming tiicmsclves in a moral ]K>int of view, a tew vigorons- 
miiidcd, although isolated, men asserted the right of human reason 
to lie considered of some value, and to take ])art in tho constitu- 
tion of opinions. The majority of them did not attack tho recei ved 
doctrines, the articles of religious belief ; they merely said that 
reason had a right to investigate them, and that it \vas not suffi- 
cient tliat they were affirmed by authority. John Erigeiia (Hcotus), 
Itoscelin, and Abelard — tliesc were the advocates by whom indi- 
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. ...-omnienced to claim its inheritance; these were 
:v. : the movement made for libert>s ^vludl 

; with the movement for reform made by Ililde- 

• ' r^rp^'rnard ‘When ive inquire into the i)rodonimanfc 
■ r ti>^« inovemenL we perceive it was not a clmngc ot 

' "-■ ' r.r a revolt a-ainst the public articles of faith but inorely 
v-v.i of the ri^t of reason to exercise its finictioiis. llio 
■'XV, 'Abelard asked him, as ho tells us himself m Ins ‘lutro- 
TUeolo^T,’ ‘for philosoplucal argvunoiitb piopei to 
‘iv r -on be™ .iuihhn to instruct them, not merely so as to 
1 wlmt he eommuuicated to them, hut to understand 

can helieve without first comprehending, anil it 
i '■reach to others of tilings which neither he who pro- 
-iJ.we whom he teaches, can understand. What object 
■ 'stu lv of philosophy have, if not to lead to that of f-o.l, to 
’r "d to be refen*ed? ^'itb what view are the faithlul 

iH rnir 'ied ti/rend the vTitings treating of the events of the ago 
• l i boohs of the Gentiles, nnless it be to form them lor the 
".ra-Iursutridiiig of the truths of the Holy Scriptures, and to give 
l ivtii ihe necessary ability to defend them? It is csi^ccially 
to bo fortified by aU the powers of reason, in order to 
: ' vc’it, upon onestions so" difficult and complicated as those which 
[re V<b\:vr.s"of the Christian faith, the subtleties of its enemies 
. tuo easily in adulterating the purity of our faith.’ 

Thu importance of this first attempt at liberty, of this reproduc- 
ia.ai of the spirit of examination, was soon felt, Although occu- 
pk^l in reforming itself, the church did not the less take tilarni ; 
It iinmediiitely de^ared war against these new reformers, whoBc 
ap|>4.^ftrance threatened it much more than their doctrines. Behold 
iik‘ great fact which illustrates the end of the eleventh and tho 
rwinnh iiceinent of the twelfth century, whilst tho church jirc- 
K :;ud i u>elf in the theocratic and monastic state ! Hor tlio iirst 
tiiiic. a serious contest arose between the clergy and the free- 
tli:iiker,>. The quarrels of Abelard and St Bernard, the couuci/s 
I t and Sens, in which Abelards condemned, are but 

p: •' ^ v:u cnees of that fact which has held so important a jilacc in 
MV., iv.'^t.ry of modem civilisation.' Tt was the principal eircuiij- 
> , in the suite of the church in the twelfth century, tho l>^jut 
) : liUK at which vre shall now" leave. it. 

A inuytment of a different nature took place at tho very 

V,::, : , ?’iod, the movement towards the enfranchisement of tho 
* * ' It was attended by a singular proof of the inconsiB- 

* • ari anan and rude minds. If those burgesses who main-’ 
l freedom with such zeal, had been told that tliero 

■'fttii .Lc.i n ......sorted the rights of human reason, of free exa, mi- 
nion aa,. V.V re denounced by the church as heretics, they would 
hav€ sioncu or buimt them on the instant. Abelard and Ids friends 
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were exposed to tills danger more tlian once. On tlie other lunul, 
those very writers who were tlieclinmpions of the . rights of lininan 
reason, spoke of the ciforts for enfriinchisemcnt of the boroughs 
as productive of abominable disorder, and of the overthrow of 
society. Thus war seemed declared between the philosophical 
and the municipal movement, between intellectual and political 
enfranchisement. To reconcile tlicsc two great actions, and to 
bring them to a comprehension of the cominuiiity of their interests, 
ages have been required. In the twelftli century they were utterly 
severed, as we shall see in our succeeding- inquiry into the enfran- 
chisement of the boroughs.’ 
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lecture VII. 

BOROUGHS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 

Tlie feudal system and the church, the two first great funda- 
mental elements of modern civilisation, have now boon brought 
down to the twelfth century, and our iiresent object will he to 
trace tlie third of those elements, the boroughs, to the siinie era, 
confining ourselves wntliin the limits we have observed with regard 
to the other two. 

Our inquiry into boroughs commences with a different situation 
from that held by the church or the feudal system. From tlie 
iiftli to the twelfth century, these latter, altliough they afterwards 
underwent new developments, exliibited themselves as neai'ly 
complete, and in a definitive state ; their birth, growtii, and matu- 
rity, all occurred within that interval. It was very different with 
boroughs. It was not until the end of tlio epoch upon which our 
attention is engaged, in the eleventli and twelfth centuries, that 
they took any place in Iiistory ; not meaning tlicrc])y that their 
preVious history calls for no examination, or that the traces of 
their existence long before that period are not di,scovcra])lc, Imt 
that it was only in the eleventh century tliat tliey made a distinct 
apjiearance on the great stage of the world, and came out as an 
important element of modern civilisation. Thus, in surveyin<>' the 
feudal system and* the church from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
tury, we have found effects developed and produced from causes 
or, ill other w’ords, whenever, by induction or conjecture, we have 
deduced results from certain princijiles, we have been able to 
verify them by reference to facts. This is a facility which we do 
not possess ivith'tlie boroughs. At the present moment, I shall 
only speak of causes and origins; and what I may say upon the 
effects of their existence, and upon their infliicnce on the pro- 
gress of European civilisation, will be in some sort ])y way of 
prediction, as the adducemeiit of contemporary and known facts 
wall be impossible. It is not until a later date, in tlie period 
stretching from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, tliafc we shall 
perceive corporations take their development, as an institution 
bear fruit, and history prove oui- predictions. I mark this difib- 
renee ^ of situation the more emphatically, in order to obviate 
objections against the incomiileteiiess and prematurencss of the 
picture I am about to give. 

I will suppose that a burgher of the twelfth century had stid- 
denly appeared amongst us in 17S9, at the moment tliat tlie ter- 
rible regeneration of France commenced, and that there had been 
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given liiin to read (for we must endow him with the power to 
read) one of those pamphlets wdiich then so violently agitated the 
mind-s of men; for example, the pamphlet of M. Sieyes — ^What 
is the third estate?’ Let ns imagine his eyes falling on this 
phrase — the main point of the puhlication — ‘ The third estate is 
the French nation, less the nobility and the clergy.’ I ask, what 
impression would such a phrase produce on the mind of this man ? 
Would he understand it? The words, Hhc Fretich nation,^ would 
be beyond his comprehension, for tlie}^ would convey no idea of 
anything known to him, or existing in his owm day ; but if he 
should understand the phrase — if he had a clear conception of that 
sovereignty attributed to the third estate over all society, it would 
assuredly appear to him a nearly insane and impious proposition, 
so much would it be in contradiction to what he had seen, and to 
the entire bent of his ideas and sentiments. 

Now', ask this bewildered burgher to follow you, and conduet 
him to some of the then boroughs of France, to llhciinH, IJcau- 
vais, Laon, or Noyoii. A surprise of a different nature would 
hero aw'ait him. On entering the town he would perceive no 
towers, no ramparts, no burgher guard, no means of defence, but 
all open and exposed to the first hostile occu2)ant. The safety of 
such a municipality would appear to him very uncertain and 
weakly guaranteed. Penetrating into the intei'ior, and iiupuring 
into what was there passing, into the manner in which it was 
governed, and into the condition of the inhabitants, he would bo 
told that there "svas a power outside wdiich taxed them as it 
pleased, summoned their militia, and sent it to distant wtirs, re- 
gardless of their consent ; that there w'cre magistrates, mayors, 
and sheriffs, wliom the burgesses had no share in nominating, 
and that the affairs of the boi’ongh were not decided in. the 
])orough itself, but that a man named by the king, an intendant, 
alone and from a distance, administered them. Furthermore, he 
would be told that the inhabitants had no right to asKemljle and 
deliberate in common upon wdiat concerned them-- that the bell 
of tlieir cluircli did not summon them to the pu])lic square. The 
burgess of the twelfth century w'ould bo jjorfectly at a loss to 
comprehend these matters. First he wais bewildered and dis- 
mayed at the grandeur and importance that the burgimr conmiu- 
nity, the third estate, attributed to itself, and now he finds it, upon 
its own hearthstone, in a state of servitude, w'Cfikncss, and nullity, 
worse than anything lie had known as most disastrous. Passing 
from one contemplation to the other — from the idea of a sove- 
reign coinnionalty to the survey of its pow^erlessness — how coiihl 
he eom]>rehend and reconcile the difference, or disentangle iiis 
mind from confusion? 

On the otlier liaud, let us cany a burgess of the nineteenth 
century back to the tw'clftb, and ho 'will find things under tlie 
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same double aspect, T)ut tlie situations clianged. Contemplating 
tlie general affairs of tlic age, tlio state, tbe government of the 
country, and society at large, we sec or liear nothing of the bur- 
gesses; they are altogether without importance in the state. 
And not only so, but in speaking or thinking of themselves and 
their situation in relation to tho general government of France, 
their language is timid and humble in the extreme. Their old 
masters, the lords of fiefs, from whom tliey wrung their fi-an- 
chises, are foimd treating them, in words at least, with a pride 
•which surprises ns, hut was fiir from astonishing or irritating 
them. 

But entering into the borough itself, and surveying what is 
there passing, we find the scene changed. We are in a sort of 
fortified place, defended by the armed burgesses, wlio tax them- 
selves, elect their own magistrates, sit in judgment, infiict punish- 
ments, and assemble to deliberate upon their own affairs ; making 
•war even against their loi*d, and having their own militia. In a 
word, they govern themselves, and arc superior to control. 

Hero is a contrast of the same order as that which so much 
surprised the burgess of the twelfth century in the France of the 
eigliteenth, only the iiarts are I’c versed. In the latter, the burgher 
order or nation is everything, the borough nothing; in the former, 
the degrees of impoi-taiice arc diametrically 0 ]>))osite. 

Assuredly many things and many extraordinaiy events must 
have passed, and many revolutions liave been accomplished be- 
tween the twelfth and eighteenth centuries, to produce so prodi- 
gious a change in the state of one social class. Yet, in S})itc of 
this change, there is no doubt that tho third estate of 1789 was, 
politically speaking, the descendant and heir of the burghei’S of 
the twelfth century. That haughty and ambitious ‘French nation,’ 
which raised its jiretensions so high, proclaimed its sovereignty 
with such pomposity, and pretended not only to regenerate and 
govern itself, but also to govern and regenerate the world, ineoii- 
testibly descended from those borougli comnumities, who made 
their obscure though courageous stands in tlie twelfth cimtury, 
with the sole object of throwing off the tyrannical yoke of namc- 
iess lords in their respective isolated corners. 

Now, although there is no question that the explication, of so 
gi*eat a metamorphosis will not be found in the state of the 
boroughs in the twelfth century, but that it has been effected and 
lias its causes in tho events which have occurred between the 
twelfth and eighteenth centuries, yet tlio origin of the third estate 
has been of gi’eat consequence in its history ; and whilst we shall 
not therein discover tho full secret of its destiny, we may at least 
discern the germ tlicrcof ; for what it was jit fii'st, is found again 
in what it has become, to a much greater extent than appearances 
would lead us to presume. A survey, although an incomplete 
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OBC, of tlic state of tlie boroughs in the twelfth century, will, I 
think, be decisive of the fact. 

In entering upon an investigation into this state, in order fully 
to comprehend it, we must consider the boroughs in two main 
points of view. There are two important questions to resolve: 
the first, that of the enfrancliisement of the boroughs themselves, 
the inquiry liow the revolution operated, and from what causes, 
what change it produced in the situation of the burghers, and 
what was its effect upon society at large, upon the otlicr classes, 
and upon the state. The second question is relative to the govern- 
ment of the horoughs, the internal condition of the cnfrancliised 
towns, the relations of the burgesses amongst themselves, and the 
l^iinciples, the forms, and the manners in vogue witliin the com- 
munities. 

Prom those two sources — on the one hand, from the change 
introduced into the social position of tlio burghers, and on the 
other, from their internal or borough goveriiincnt — all their in- 
fluence on modern civilisation has ])ecn derived. That influence 
has been productive of no one fact w'hich may not be referred to 
one or other of those two causes. Therefore, ’when wo shall, have 
thoroughly sifted them, and obtained an insight into the circum- 
stances of their enfranchisement on the one liand, and their 
government on the other, we shall possess as it were, the two 
keys to their history. 

I will first say a few words on the diversity in the state of 
boroughs throughout Europe. The facts which I shall bring for- 
ward will not ap])ly indiifercntly to all the Italian, Si)anish, Eng- 
lish, and Prencli i)oroughs ; some of them arc referable to them 
all; hut there arc great and important differences. These I w'ill 
indicate as I go on: wc shall suhscrpicntly find them in the 
progress of civilisation, and will then investigate them more 
narrowly. 

To have a proper idea of tho cnfranclnsemcnt of the Ijorouglis, 
it is necessary to go back to the state of tomis from the fifth to 
the tenth century, from tho fall of tho Homan Emxfire to the time at 
which the borough revolution commenced. The diftei’cnccswere, 
I repeat, very great ; the condition of towns varied extensively 
in tho different countries of Em*ox>e, yet there are some general 
facts which may be affirmed of almost all towns, to whicli I shall 
endeavour to restrict myself. When I have clone witli tliom, tho 
more special matter will apjdy to the borougbs of Franco, and 
j)articidarly to those in tho north of France, above tho Hbone and 
tho Loire. These will be prominent i>omts in the picture it is my 
object to draw. 

After tho fall of tho Homan Empire, from the fifth to tho tenth 
century, the towns were in a state neither of liberty nor of se)’- 
vitude. In the use of words, we run the same chance of error as I 
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previously remarked took place in the description of men and of 
events. When a society has endured for a long period, and also 
its language, words take a complete, determinate, and precise 
meaning, a legal and official sense, as it were. Time has intro- 
duced into the meaning of each term a multitude of ideas which 
are awakened as soon as it is proiioiniced, but which, not being 
all included at the same date, are not all applicable to one period, 
h'or example, the words dcwerij and lihtrUj arouse ideas in our 
minds at the present day infinitely more precise and i)erfcct than 
correspond to the facts existing in the eighth, ninth, or tentli cen- 
turies. If we say that the towns were in a state of libei'ty in the 
eighth, we say far too much, for Ave attach at present a meaning 
to the word ‘liberty’ winch does not portray the state of things 
in that centur3^ We fall into the same error if wo say that the 
towns Avero in servitude, for this Avord implies something very 
different from the municipal conditions of the period. Tiius, X 
repeat, the towns were not then in a state either of servitude or 
of liberty ; they suffered all tlic evils Avhicli befall Aveakness, and 
Avere a prey to the continual violence and depredations of the 
strong ; but in spite of so many and such frightful disorders, in 
spite of their im])Ovorishment and de])opulation, they never lost a 
certain degree of importance. In the major part there was a 
clergy or a bishop avIio exercised considerable ]>ower, having in- 
fluence over tlie inhabitants, and serving as a link between them 
and their conquerors, thus maintaining the toAvn in a species of 
independence, and coveinng it with the shield of religion. ■ 

Considerable remnants of the lioman institutions likewise lin- 
gered in the towns. Frequent instances of tlie convocations of 
the senate and the curia are met with at this epoch, and many 
facts of that nature have been collected by Messx’s de Bavigny and 
H\ilmann, Mademoiselle de Lczardiiire, &c. Tiicre is some doui)t 
concerning public assemblies and municipal magistrates. But the 
affairs of civil life, testaments, donations, and a multitude of other 
acts, arc legalised in the curia by its officers, as took ]}Iacc in 
Homan mimicijmlitics. Yet barbarism, and an ahvays increasing 
disorder, liastcned the dejjopulation of toAvns, and gradually under- 
mined all that remained of urhan activity and Ircedom. The 
establishment of the masters of the laud in the country districts, 
and the groAving preponderance of the rural life, Avei'c additional 
causes of decay to the toAvns. The bishops tliomselves, Aviien they 
had entered into the feudal frame, attached much less imjiortanco 
to their municijAal ties. Finally, Avhen feudalism had conqdetoly 
triumphed, the towns, Avithout falling into the slavery of the 
serfs, found tlieinselves under the sAvay of liege lords, and com- 
prised within hefs, in consequence of Avhich they lost that sliare of 
independence which had been left to them in times even more 
barbarous, in the first ages of the invasion. Bo that from tlie fil'tli 
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century to the period of the coinj^letc organisation of feudalism, 
the state of towns was continually getting worse. 

■\Ylien feudalism was once fairly established, when each man 
had taken up his station, and planted himself on an estate, and the 
wandering life had finally ceased, the towns, after a certain in- 
terval, began again to acquire some importance, and to deploy a 
renewed activity. Human activity is like the fecundity of the 
earth ; as soon as the storm ceases, it reappears, germinates, and 
bears fruit. Whenever there is the least glimpse of order and 
peace, mankind resumes hope, and with hope labour, Tims it 
liappeiied in the towns ; so soon as the feudal system was well 
fixed, tliere sprang up amongst the ficf-holdcrs new wants and a 
certain taste for advancement and amelioration, to satisfy whicli a 
little coininerce and industry took root in the towns of their 
domains, and wealth and population returned to them ; slowly, I 
admit, but still they returned. Amongst the circumstances wiiicli 
hastened that result, may ho reckoned one not lutherto niuch 
regarded — namely, the right of sanctuary in churches. Even be- 
fore the boroughs were constituted, and before their force and 
Z'amparts cnal)led them to hold out an asylum to tlio wretched 
population of the fields, the protection which could be found in 
the church alone was sufficient to attract a great many fugitives 
into the towns. They came to shelter themselves either in the 
church itself, or around the clmi’ch ; and they were not conhiiecT to 
men of the inferior class, serfs anil boors, but w^cre frequently 
men of consideration and wealth who had been proscribed. The 
chronicles of the epoch arc full of such examples. We see men, 
formerly powerful, pursued by a neighbour yet more powerful, or 
by the king- himself, alzandoning their donmins, carrying off all 
their movables, and flying to a town to put themselves under the 
protection of a church. These men became burgesses ; and such 
refugees were, in my opinion, of some iuflueJice on the progress of 
towns, as they brought into them both wealth and the elements of 
a population superior to the bulk of the fonner inhabitants. JJe- 
sidcs, is it not px*obablc that when anything like a eonsiderablo 
association had been formed in any quartew, men would hock to 
it not only on account of the greater security afforded ])y it, but 
also from the mere spirit of sociability which is so natural to 
them ? 

Ey dint of all these causes, the towns acquired a certain degree 
of strengtli after the feudal system had become somewhat regu- 
lated. But security was not gained in the same jn’oportion. It is 
true tlie wandering life had ceased, yet this 'wandering life had 
been to the coiujuerors and new proprietors of tlic soil a great 
means of gratifying their passions. Wlioii urged by a craving for 
})liinder, tiicy liad made a foray, or gone to a distance in search of 
fresh fortune or a fresh domain. But when each had fixed him- 
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self, and ifc was necessary to renounce tlie conquering vagabond 
life, the taste for it was far from ceasing, or brutish appetites, or 
fierce desires, from abating. Their weight fell upon that part of 
the population lying most at the mercy of those possessed of 
power, upon the towns. Instead of going to a distance to pillage, 
they pillaged near their own homes. Tiie extortions of the lords 
upon the burgesses redoubled from tbe beginning of the tenth 
century. Every time that the proprietor of a domain in which a 
town was included had any lust of pelf to satisfy, the burgesses 
were sure to feel its worst effects. It was at this epoch, more 
than at any other, that the complaints of the boroughs were loud 
and repeated, in consequence of the absolute want of security to 
commerce. The merchants, after making their roimds, were un- 
able to return in peace into their towns ; tlic roads and avciuies 
•were incessantly blocked up by the lord and his followers. The 
period in which industry recommenced its exercise was thus pre- 
cisely that in which security was most deficient. Notliing frets 
men more than to be thus troubled in their labours, and despoiled 
of the fruits which they had thence anticipated. TJiey arc thereby 
much moi’e annoyed and enraged than when they are subjected 
to suffering in a course of life for a long time fixed and monoto- 
nous, or W'hen that of which they are deprived is not the result of 
their owm activity, exerted in tiie reasonable hope of draAving sure 
returns. In the inogrcssivc movement which lifts iq» a man or a 
population to a new fortune, there is a principle of aljimrrenco for 
iniquity and violence much more energetic than in any other 
situation. 

This, then, was the condition of the towns in the course of the 
tenth century. Their strength, importance, and riches had in- 
creased; and these acquisitions rendering them every day objects- 
of greater envy to tho loi-ds, it became more than ever necessary 
to be able to defend them. Tlie* danger and the evil grew in 
magnitude with the meaus of resisting tlicm. Indeed the leudal 
system offered to all its x^'H'lioipators tlic continual oxample of 
resistance ; it presented to tho mind, under no modification, the 
idea of an organised government, caxiable of regulating and con- 
trolling all by its intorventioii alone. On the contrary, the spec- 
tacle of individual "will, refusing to suhnut to any rcstniint, was 
unceasingly displayed. The greater number of tlic fief-iioldcrs 
ivas in this jiosition witli regard to their lords-paramouiit, and the 
small lords ivith regard to tho great; so that, at tlic very time 
when the towns were oppressed and tunnented, and they began 
to have new and inqiortant interests to maintain, they had under 
their eyes a continual lesson of insurrection. Feudalism has cer- 
tainly done this service to Juiinanity, that it has given a iierpctual 
exhibition of individual will acting in all its energy. Tlic lesson 
Wits not thrown away, for notwithstanding their weakness, and 
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tlie prodigious inequality of condition "between them, and their 
lords, the towns became insurgent on all sides. 

It is difficult to assign a precise date to the event. It is gene- 
rally said that the enfranchisement of the boroughs commenced 
in the eleventh century; but in all great events, how many un- 
known and unsuccessful efforts are made before that which finally 
prevails! In all things. Providence, to accomplish its designs,,, 
lavishes courage, virtues, sacrifices man himself; and it is only 
after a countless multitude of unknown labours, in appearance 
utterly lost, after numberless noble hearts have sunk under dis- 
couragement, and the painful conviction of the hopelessness of 
their cause, that the triumph is achieved. This was doubtless the 
case with the boroughs. There can be little question but that 
very many attempts at resistance and struggles for enfranchise- 
ment were made in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, which 
not only did not succeed, but the memory of ■which remained 
without renown, because mifortunatc. But these endeavours 
most assuredly exorcised an influence upon, posterior events; 
they ga^'C animation and prcAulcnce to the spirit of liberty, and 
laid the train for the great insurrection of the eleventh century. 

I call it insurrection designedly. The enfranclnsemcnt of the 
boroughs, in the eleventh century, was tho result of a veritablo 
insurrection, of a real war declared by the inhabitants of towns 
against their lords. The' first fact which is always met with in 
such histories, is a levy of the burghers, w'ho ann themselves with 
any weapon they can catch, the expulsion of tho officers of tho 
superior, who bad come to make exactions, or an enterprise 
against his castle ; tlic characteristics of war arc always there. If 
the insurrection is suppves.scd, what is the first act of the con- 
queror? He orders the destruction of the fortifications raised l>y 
the burghers, not only around their town, hut around each house. 
We find that at tho formation ff tho confederacy, after undertak- 
ing to act in common, and swearing tho borough as a whole, the 
first pi’occcdiiig of each burgher was to jdacc his house in a state 
of defence. Some boroughs, whose names aro at the present day 
buried in obscurity — for example, the petty borough of VCzelai 
in Mvernais — maintainecl a prolonged and energetic contest with 
their lords. In tho case of Vezelai, victory fell to its abbot, and 
bo instantly enjoined the demolition of tho fortified houses of the 
burgesses. The names of several of those whose houses were thus 
de.stroyed have been preserved. 

If -we enter the interior of these houses of our ancestors, and 
study the mode of construction, and the kind of life which it 
reveals, Ave shall find everything adapted for war, and possessing 
a warlike character. 

The following is the construction of a burgher’s house of tho 
twelfth century, as far as we can judge at the x^resent day. There 
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were generally three floors, with a single room on each floor. 
The ground-floor was a low room, in whicli the family fed ; the 
first floor was very elevated, as a means of safety, aflording the 
most rcmarkahle peculiarity in the construction. On this was 
a room in which the owner of the house dwelt with liis wife. 
The building was almost aUvays flanked by towers at the angles, 
usually of a square form, another adaptation for Avar, and a 
means of resistance. On tlie second and last floor was a room, 
the use of whicli is uncertain, but which probably served for the 
children and the rest of the family- Above, there was very often 
a small platform, evidently destined to serve as an obscr^'atory. 
Thus the whole construction of the house gives an idea of war. 
In reality, such Avas the actual character and true designation of 
the movement which produced ])orough cnfranohiBcment. 

Now, when \var has continued a cei’tain time, M'hoever may bo 
the belligerents, it necessarily ends in pence. The treaties of 
peace between the boroughs and their adversaries wore the 
charters. The borough charters were mere treaties of peace 
between the burgbers and tboir sn])criors. 

The insurrection was general. AVdieu I nsc the term generaly I 
do not mean that there was any concert or coalition amongst all 
the burgbers of a country; far from it. IMie situation of tlie 
boroughs w'as almost everywhere the same, c-Kposed to the same 
danger, and overborne by'tJie same misfortunes. Having ac<iiure(l 
pretty nearly the same means of resistance and offence, they em- 
ployed them at almost the same moment. It is jjussihle, also| that 
example may have bad some effect, and that the success of one 
or two boroughs may have been contagious. The charters some- 
times seem drawn u])on the same pattern; that of Noyon, foi* 
example, served as a model for those of Beauvais, Saint Quentin, 
&c. Yet I am very doubtful that cxanijile operated to sucli an 
extent as is commonly suppoself. The communications were 
difficult and rare, rei)orts vague and unaccredited. ’'There are 
more grounds for believing tliat the insurrection w'as tiie conse- 
qiffincc of an identical situation, and of a spontaneous general 
movement. Again, I mean the word (jenmil merely to express 
that it took X)lace in almost .every district, for it was not the 
result of a tnianimous and concerted movement. On the con- 
trary, all was individual and local ; each l)orougb rose against its 
.superior on its own peculiar account, and all was effected in sepa- 
rate localities. 

Great were the vicissitudes of the strife. Not only did succcs.s 
alternate, but even after iDcaco a^jpeured made, and charters hud 
been swoni to on both side.s, they were broken or eluded in 
every jyossiblG w^ay. The royal pow'cn* l>ore an important ])art in 
the alternations of this strife, of which I will speak more in de- 
tail when I come to treat of royalty itself. Its influence in the 
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movement of borough cnfrancliisemcnt has been perhaps too 
iimch exaggerated ; sometimes it has been denied altogether, or 
too much underrated. At present, I confine myself to the decla- 
ration that it frequently interfered, invoked soinctinies by the 
boroughs, sometimes by the lords ; tluit it often played contrary 
parts, acting now on one principle, then upon another, and unceas- 
ingly changing its designs and conduct ; but that, upon the wliolc, 
its action was attended with more good than had conscciuenccs. 

Notwithstanding all these vicissitudes, and the coiitiniial viola- 
tions of charters, the entranchisemont of the boroughs was con- 
summated in the twelfth century. Europe, and especially Prance, 
whicli had been overrun with insurrections, was now filled with, 
charters of a more or less favourable tendency. The degree of 
security with wliich tlie horoughs enjoyed tliem was variable, but 
still they enjoyed them. The fact was established, and the right 
was recognised. 

We will now inquire into the imincdiato results of tliis great 
fact, and the changes it produced in the position of the burghers 
in society. 

In the first jdaco, it altered nothing, at least at the comincucc- 
mont, in tlio relation of the burghers with the general govern- 
ment of the country, with what wo no'^v call the state ; they in- 
terfered with it to no gi’cater extent than before. .Everything 
remained local, and confined to the limits of the fief. 

One circumstance, however, must be taken to modify this as- 
sertion. Between the burgbers and the Idng a tic began at that 
time to be formed. In many cases the boroughs liad invoked 
the sn])port of the king against their .superior, or bis guarantee, 
w'hcn a charter was promised or .sworn to. In otlicr cases tln^ 
lords liad called for tlio judgment of the king between tlxemselvcs 
and the Inirghci'S. At the denuiud of one or other of the ])arties, 
from a concourse of difFcrent causes, the royal ])ower had inter- 
fered in the quarrels, whence sprang iq> j)retty constant relations 
between the biirgher.s and the king, which sometimes ])ccanie 
very intimate. By these means the commonalty gi*ew connected 
with the centre of the state, and began to have ties witli tluj 
general government. 

Although cvcrytliing remained local, still the effect of the en- 
franchisement was to call a new and general class into being. 
No coalition had existed amongst the burghers, nor had they, as 
a class, any public and common existence. But the land was 
covered with, men occupying an identical situation, with common 
interests and manners, amongst whom there could not fail to bo 
formed ])y degrees a certain bond and unity, which was sure to 
originate a laugher class. Thus a necessary result of the local 
enfranchisement of borough.s, was the fonnation of a great social 
order, the citizen or burgher class. 
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We must not imagine tliat tliis class was tlien wliat it lias since 
Ijecome. I^'ot only lias its situation greatly ciiangedij but its ele- 
ments or coniiionent parts were quite ditferent. In tlie twelftii 
century, it was only comxioscd of dealers and traders diuviiig a 
trifling commerce, and of small proprietors, eitlior of bouses or of 
laud, wiio bad taken up tbeir abodes in tmvns. Three centuries 
afterwai’ds, the burgher class comprised, m adebtion, lawyers^, 
jibysicians, local magistrates, and persons engaged in various 
literary avocations. It was thus foimed successively, and of very 
distinct elements ; but neither to the succession nor to the diver- 
sity has iiroper attention been paid in its history. Wbenever 
the biu'gber class is sxioken of, it has been considered, apxiarently, 
as at all epochs comxioscd of the same elements. Such a conclu- 
sion is absurd. It is, perhaps, more than all in the divci-sity of 
its composition, at the various eras of history, that the secret of 
its destiny ought to bo sought. So long as it included neither 
magistrates nor lettered men — so long, in fact, as it was not wliat 
it became in the sixteenth centuiy—it possessed neither so high a 
standing nor so great an influence in the state. The successive 
rise within itself of new professions and relative moral positiojis, 
of a new intellectual devcloxnncnt, must ho traced, in order to 
comprehend the vicissitudes of its fortunes and its power. In the 
twelfth century it was composed, I rcj)eat, of X)ctty traders, wlio 
retired into the towns after making their purcliascs and sales, 
and of owners of houses or small estates w’no bad fixed their resi- 
dence in them. Such was the European burgher class in its first 
elements. 

The next great result of the enfranchisement of boroughs was 
the contest of classes, which thereupon arose inevitably from the 
fact itselt^ a contest which occupies all modem history, Europe, 
as at present constituted, has sprang from the struggles amongst 
the different orders of society. In other regions, as I have for- 
merly stated, the contest produced very oxiposite effects. In Asia, 
for examxde, one class comxdetely triumphed; the system of 
castes succeeded that of classes, and society fell into stagnation. 
Thanks be to God, no such consequence has happened in Euro]>e. 
No one order has been able to vanquish or enslave tlie others ; 
the contest, instead of becoming a. jn’inciplo of immobility, has 
been the cause of advancement. The relations of the difreront 
classes amongst themselves, and tlie necessity in ^rhich tltoy havc^ 
found themselves to struggle and to yield ]>y turns, the variety of 
their interests and passions, the desire for conquest, without being 
able to accomplish it — ^from all this has resulted, xierhaps, the 
most energetic and fniitful princixiic of development in Euro- 
pean civilisation. The orders Iiave been engaged in constant 
warfare: tlicy detested each other; a deep-seated diversity in 
jjosition, interests, and manners, wrought amongst them a. x)i‘o- 
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found moral hostility or auta.gonism, and yefe they have pro^^’cs- 
siveiy drawn together, amalgamated, and merged ■ their dillb- 
reiices. Every country in Europe has ■witnessed a certain gene- 
ral spirit, a certain comnumity of interests, ideas, and feelings, 
take root and gain development within its own confines, which 
has triumphed over dissension and division. Eor example, in 
Erance, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the social 
and moral separation of the orders was still dccx^ly planted • yet 
there is no doubt that the, fusion was even then far advanced, 
and that there was a veritable French nation, not of one class 
exclusively, but comprising all chisses, animated with a ccrtniii 
coimnon sentiment, having a common social existence, and 
strongly impressed with nationality. 

Thus, from our diversity, enmity, and wai’fare, has arisen in 
modern Europe that national unity, which has become so brilliant 
a feature of the x)reseiit times, tmd which is tending, day by day, 
to a development still more glorious and beneficial. 

Such arc the great external, palx^able, and social elfcets that have 
resulted from the revolution under review. We ’will now proceed 
to iiicpiire wluit wore its iiioral efibets, or what changes it wi'oiight 
in the minds of the burghers themselves, what, in fact, they be- 
came, in a moral sense, in their new position. 

There is one fact with which it is impossible to avoid being 
struck, when we study the relations of the bui’ghers, not merely 
in the twelfth century, but in after ages, witli the state, or govern- 
ment of tlie state, with the general interests of the country. I 
speak of til o extraordinary timidity and humility of the burghers, 
of tlie excessive modesty of their i^retensions with regard to the 
government of their country, and of the facility they display in 
being contented. They give no token of iiossessing that true 
liolitical spirit wiiich aspires to iiifiucncc, to reform, and to 
govern ; they ixro utterly devoid of boldness of thought and great- 
ness of amhitioii. They seem more like i>rudeiit and jilodding 
freedmen. 

There are only two sources wiicnco greatness of amliitlon. and 
boldness of thought, in the political sphere, can result. Tlun-e 
must bo in-esont either the feeling and consciousjiess of exercis- 
ing an important influence and great iiOA^'cr over tlie destinies of 
others, and upon a vast stage, or an energetic scU-conviction oi' 
complete personal iiulcpondenco, an absolute certainty of indivi- 
<hial liberty, and an inward persuasion of a destiny depondenfe 
upon no otiiei' will than that of the individual luinself. IJjion one 
or other of these conditions seem to depend Jiardihood of mind, 
loftiness of ambition, and a desire to aet in an extended sphere, 
and to be instrumental in ohtaining I’csults of high imiioi'li. 

Neither the one nor the other entered into the situation of the 
burghers of the middle ages. Their importance Avas iiiiuted ti» 
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tliemsclves : out of thoir own towns, or npoii tlie state at lari^o, 
their infiiieiicG was triflini^. Neitlier could they have .any stroiig* 
sentiment of personal independence. It was of little moment 
that they had conquered and obtained charters. Tlic burgher of 
a town, comparing himself to a ]3ctty lord wlio lived near him, 
and who had just been vanquisiied, felt, notwithstanding tlie 
latter incident, his extreme inferiority; he was a stranger to that 
liaiighty feeling of independence whicli swelled t]ic breast of tlic 
hef-iiolder ; his portion of freedom was held not from liiinsclf, but 
from his association with others, resting on a succour difficult and 
precarious. Thence arose that ch.aractcr of reserve, timidity of 
spirit, modest awe, and cringing humility of speech, even in tlic 
midst of stern rcsolutioTi, which was so profoundly impressed on 
the hurgher life of the twelfth century, and which has come down 
to their latest descendants. They have never had a taste for 
great enterprises; and when hitc has plunged them into such, 
they have been beset with disquietude and embarrassment; the 
weight of responsibility has jmessed too heavily upon them ; they 
have felt themselves out of their sphere, and longed to return to 
more .accustomed habits; thus tlicy h.ave alw.ays been ready to 
treat on moderate terms. We tlicroforc hud, in the course of 
European history^, and especially in the French, that the burglier 
class was esteemed, flattered, even consulted, but very i*arcly 
feared; it seldom impressed its adversaries with the idea of its 
being a gre.at or high-spiiited power of real political weight. Tliis 
weakness in the comparatively modern burglier class is not 
matter of astonishment, since its principal cause is clearly assign- 
able to its origin, and to those circumstances of its enfranchise- 
ment which I have shortly before noted. A high ambition, 
entertained independently of social station, expansion and bold- 
ness in politicfil thought, desire for intervention in tlic affairs of 
the realm, full consciousness of tlie dignity of mati as a liimi.'ui 
being, and of the extent of his power, if he have capacity to exer- 
cise it — these are sentiments and dispositions altogether motion i, 
the proceeds of modern civilisation, and the fruit of tliat glorious 
and elastic generality whicli characterises it, and whicli can nev( 3 i' 
fail to assure to the people an influence and a weight in the 
government of the country, whicli were always wanting, and must 
of necessity have been wanting, to the burghers, our auccstors. 

But, on the other hand, they actpiired and displayed a degroo 
of energy, devotedness, pcrsovcraucc, and jiatient ;^cal, in the 
strenuous maintenance of the local interests intrusted to them 
upon tlieir narrow' stage, whicli has never ])een surpassed. The 
difficulty of accomplishing that task w'as so great, and they had 
to struggle against so many perils, that an unexampled deploy- 
ment of coin-ago was i*equired. A very false idea of the life of a 
burgher of the twelfth and thirtoeiitli centuries is entertained at 
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this clay. Sir Walter Scott lias given in one of liis novels, Quentin 
Diirward, a description of the burgomaster of Liego, whom he 
has represented as a true burgher of comedy, fat, sluggish, igno- 
rant, and cowardly, solely occupied in xiassing his life comfort- 
ably. But the burghers of those times had always their coats of 
mail on their breasts, and their jiikes in their hands ; tlieir course 
of life was almost as disturbed, as warlike, and as rough, as that 
of the lords with whom they fought. It was in their constant 
danger, and in their bearing up against all the liardships of nilli- 
tary life, that they accpiircd that strong determination and stulj- 
born energy which have become somewhat mitigated in the softer 
activity of modern times. 

None of these social or moral effects of the enfranchisement of 
the boroughs had taken its full dcveloimieut in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; it is ill the following ages that they incontestably appear, 
aiicl give opportunity for their clear discernment. Yet it is just 
as sure that their seed was sown in the original position of the 
boroughs, in the mode of tlieir enfranchisement, and the ])hice 
or station which the burghers thereafter took in the general so- 
ciety. Therefore I am justified in anticipating them at present. 
We will, in consequence, penetrate into the very interior of the 
borough of the twelfth century, and will see how it was governed, 
and what principles and facts predominated in the mutual rela- 
tions of the burghers amongst themselves. 

It will be I’ccollcctcd tliat, in speaking of the municipal system 
bequeathed by the Homan Empire to the modern world, I stated 
that the Koniaii Empire was a great coalition of miiiucijialities, 
which had formerly been sovereign jiowcrs like Homo herself. 
Each of those towns had had originally the same e.^istenco as 
liome, and had been a small indejieiident republic, making ])caco 
and war, and governing itself at its own pleasure. In ]>roporti<)u 
as they were incorpoi*ated into the Homan Enquire, tlic rights 
which constitute sovereignty, the rights of peace and war, of 
legislation, taxation, &c. were taken from each town, and con- 
centred in Home. Then there remained but one sovereign muni- 
cipality, Home, reigning over a great number of municipalities, 
wliich no longer preserved anything but a civil existence. The 
municipal system changed its character, and instead of Ixeiug a 
political govermnont, invested with sovereignty, it became a m(3rc 
mode of administering affairs. This ■was the great revolution 
consummated under the Homan Empire. The municipal system, 
liaving become a mode of administration, w'iis reduced to the 
government of local affairs, and the civil interests of the city. 
The fall of the Roman Empire left the towns and their institutions 
in this state. In the midst of the bai'baric chaos, ideas were 
jinnhlcd in as much confusion as facts; the attributes of sove- 
reignty, and those of more administration, w'erc confounded. 
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Tliese distinctions were no longer attended to, and affairs were 
abandoned to the course of necessity. Each locality had its 
sovereign or its administrator, according to events or immediate 
wants. When the tovnis rose in insurgency to secure themselves 
from arbitrary spoliation, they assumed the sovereignty. This 
was not owing in the slightest degree to any respect for political 
theory, or to any sentiment of their, own dignity. But in order 
to have the best means of resisting the lords against wliom tliey 
rebelled, they appropriated to themselves tlic right of malcing 
militia levies, of self-taxation for supporting war, of making their 
own chiefs and magistrates — in a Avord, of governing themselves. 
Government administered in the interior of the towns wais essen- 
tial to defence and security. Thus sovereignty returned to the 
municipal system, fi-om wliich it had departed in consecjuonco 
of the Koman conquests. The boroughs became again indepen- 
dent and self-governing. Such is the political characteristic of 
their enfranchisement. 

It is of course not to be inferred that this sovereignty was 
conij)lete. There always remained some trace of external so\'e- 
rcignty; sometimes the lord preserved a right to send an officer 
into the town, who took the borough magistrates for his asscssoi's ; 
sometimes he had a right to collect certain revenues, or a irdnite 
was in some instances seenred to him. Occjisionally the outward 
sovereignty of the borough passed into the hands of ilio king. 

The l3oroughs themselves, liaving entered into tlie I’olds of feu - 
dalism, had vassals, and became suzerains, or superior lords, and 
under this title they possessed all that portion of sovereignty 
which belonged inherently to feudal lordship. A confusion en- 
sued between the rights with which they wore invested ])y their 
feudal position, and those which they had conquered by their 
insurrection 5 but under tins twofold title sovereignty appertained 
to them. 

The descrqjtion of what took place, and how the government 
was caiTicd on in the interior of a borough, in the iirst ages, may 
be drawn as follows from the very incomplete monurneut.s left 
for our guidance. The entirety of the mhabittuits formed the 
borough assemblies; all those who had been sworn in burgesses 
(and whoever lived wdtliiu the walls, was oldigcd to take tlui 
oaths) were called together to general assembly l)y tlic sound of 
the clock. There the magistrates wore nominated. The nnnibcr 
and foiin of magisterial offices -were very vai'iablc. Tiie magis- 
trates being named, the assembly ^vas dissolved. ^J.^hey governed 
almost alone with a considerable degree of arl^itrariness, and 
without any other check or responsibility than -what might arise 
from new elections, or ratlier popular risings, %vhich were thc^ 
gi'and method of calling to account in use at that day. 

Thus the internal organisation of the borouglis was reduced to 
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There is, on the contrary, a great diversity in the history of 
Eui*opean horoiighs. For cxaini)le, in Italy and in the south of 
France, the Roman municipal system prevailed ; the population 
vas not so much divided or so unequal as in the north. The 
borough organiscition was also much better, either on account of 
the lingering Roman traditions, or on account of the superior 
state of the population. In the north, it was the feudal system 
which influenced the borough existence. There, all w^as made 
subordinate to a successful struggle against the lords. The 
southern boroughs w'ere much ^more occupied witli their inter- 
nal organisation, with improvements, and with the means of 
advaneement. They w’ere paving the way for their becoming 
independent republics. The destiny of the northern boroughs, 
of the French especially, assumed a more rude and incomplete 
aspect ; a destiny of far inferior development. If w'e survey the 
horoughs of Germany, Spain, and England, we shall find in them 
differences of other kinds. It is not my purpose to enter into 
these details ; we shall have occasion to remai’k some of them 
as w’e advance in the histoiy of civilisation. At their original 
formation, all things were confounded in pretty nearly one like- 
ness, and it was only by successive developments that the variety 
occuiTed. subsequent developments, societies have been 

urged to that grand and concurrent unity which is the glorious 
goal of the efforts and hopes of the human race. 
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LECTURE YIIL 

THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES — THE CRUSADES. 

I liave not hitherto stated tlie entire of my inquiry. I 
eoimncnced by indicating its object, and then I X)i’occeded, with- 
out considering Eiiroi)eau civilisation as a whole, or without 
marking out at one and the same time the point of departure, 
the course, and the X)ort; that is, the coimncnccment, the middle, 
and the end. We are ]iow, liowever, arrived at an era in wliich 
this survey of tlie ^vhole, this general sketch of the region we 
arc traversing, becomes necessary. Tlic x)eriods that we have 
investigated so far, arc illustrated in some sort by themselves, or 
])y ininiediate and distinct results. Those upon wliich we arc 
idjout to enter would not ho understood, and would indeed fail 
in exciting any lively interest, if they Nvere not connected with, 
tlicir most indirect and reinoto consequences. In so extousivo 
an investigation, moments occur in winch the mind seeks for 
elucidation as to the ultimate object, an<l feels reluctant to pro- 
cecd with mists and darkness before it; not only whence we 
come, and where we are, does it seek to know, but also wliitlicr 
wo go. This is what we feci at x>Tescnt. The epoch upon which 
wc now open is intelligible, and its imjiortaiico can he appreciated 
only liy the relations which link it to modern times. Its true 
tendency has only been revealed at a very late period. 

Wc are now in ])o,sses.sion of almost all the essential dements 
of European civilisation. I say alnmst, liccause 1 have not yet 
entered upon royalty, 'i’he era of the decisive development of 
royalty did not take })lacc until the twelfth or even the thirteenth 
century; it was not till then that the institution was truly esta-b- 
lished, and licgan to assume its ddinitive station in modem society. 
Eor this reason I have not treated of it earlier, but it will form 
tbe subject of my next lecture. With this excc 3 »tion, however, 
we grasp all the great elements of Eiiroi)ean civilisation : the 
feudal aristocracy, the clmrch, and the hoi'oughs, have all liecn 
traced to their origin ; tiic institutions corresponding to each of 
those mattci’s have been laid open, and not only tbe institutions, 
but also the xirinciplcs a,nd ideas winch they were calculated to 
excite ill the minds of men. Thus, when treating of feudalism, 
we have gone to tlie cradle of the modern bouschold, to the sauc- 
timry of domestic life; and wo have fully understood the iire- 
vailiug sentiment of individual indejiendenoe in all its energy, 
and the iniluon(;c it was destined to exercise ux»on our civilisation. 
On the <xucstiou of the church, wc have witnessed the rising of 
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i,li8 TDTirely religious society, its relations witli civil society, tlue 
tlieocratic principle, tlic separation of the spiritual from the tciii- 
Doral power, the fii*st objects of persecution, and the first cries of 
liberty of conscience. The consideration of tlio infant boroughs 
lias sLwn an association founded upon very opjiositc principles 
to those of feudalism or the church, the diversity of the social 
classes, their contests, the fii’St and deep-rooted characteristics of 
modern hurgher manners, timidity of spirit by the side of firm 
detei'mination, and mob licentiousness accomjianicd by principles 
of le«-ality. In a word, all the elements which have conciiiTcd 
in the constitution of European society, and all that that society 
has been, have now been fully searched into. 

Now let us transport ourselves into the midst of modern Eu- 
rope; I do not mean the present Europe, after the astonishing 
chano-e we have witnessed, but that of the soventccntli and eigli- 
teenS. centuries. Do we recognise the society we have just 
beheld in the twelfth? How prodigious the dilfercncol I have 
-already dilated upon this (hffercncc when on the subject of the 
boroughs ; I then endeavoured to show how little the third estate 
of th^ eighteenth century resembled that of the twelfth? Scru- 
tinising feudalism and the clmrch in tlic same manner, wc arc 
struck hy a similar motarnoipliosis. Tlicrc was no more resem- 
blance between the nobility of Eoiiis XIY.’s court aud the feiidal 
aristocracy, or between the church of Carcliu.-il do Bcrnls and 
that of the Abbot Suger, than between the third estate of the 
eighteenth centuiy and the burghers of the twelfth. In the in- 
terval between these two epochs, society (although in possession 
-of ah its elements) was completely transformed. 

I shall attempt a clear explication of the general and essential 
character of this transformation. 

Erdm the fifth to the twelfth century, society contained all tliat 
I have described— kings, a lay aristocracy, a clergy, burghers, serfs, 
a-eligious and civil pow'ers, the germs, in fact, of all that constitutes 
a nation and a government, and yet there "was no goverament or 
nation. As to a i^eople, properly so called, or a %X‘i-itablc govern- 
ment, in the sense with which those words arc now applied, there 
was nothing of the soi^t in the wdiole jmriod mentioned. Wc have 
encountered a multitude of particular forces, of special facts and 
of local institutions, but nothing general or piil>l ic, no political 
system, in the strict sense of the word ; in fine, no real nationality. 

^ Let us look, on the contrary, to Europe in tlic^ seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuides. We behold in every (juarter two great 
forms appear on the stage of the world, tlitj government and the 
nation. Society is formed hy, and lii.stoiy is (jccupied in the rela- 
tion of, the action of a general power njion a whole country, and 
the influence of that country upon the ])ower which, governs it ; 
the mutual ties of these two great forces, their alliauco .and tlieir 
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stt’ifc, are tlie especial objects of history. The nobles, the clergy, 
the burghers, all those particular classc>s and i 30 wers, have no 
longer a j)roimuent appearance, but arc merged in and effaced by 
these two great bodies, the government and the nation. 

Tliis is, if I mistake not, the essential feature which distin- 
guishes modern from primitive Europe, and the metamorphosis 
was accomplished Ijctwoen the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is therefore between these two eras that the secret is em- 
bowelled, and the distinctive character of the epoch upon whicli 
•we are entering is, that it has been employed to turn primitive 
Europe into modern Europe ; hence its importance and liigh his- 
toric interest. Unless we contemplate it under that aspect, and 
unless wo seek to learn what has resulted therefrom, not 
shall wc 1)0 utterly at a loss to understand the epoch, hut W'C shall 
also fuel tired and wearied with its pursuit. In fact;, viewed by 
itself, and apart from its consccxucnces, it was a ])eriod without 
character, a time during wliich confiision went on increasing’, 
without the causes being apparent, an era of inovcment without 
direction, of agitation witiiout result; royalty, nolhlity, clergy, 
burghers, all the elements of social order, kept moving in tlie 
same circle, all equally incapable of progress and repose. Expci’i- 
ments of all kinds were made, and all failed ; attempts were made 
to give stability to government, foundation to x-)ublic liberty, oven 
to introduce religious reforms, but nothing was effected, notliing* 
grow to a head. If the human race was ever delivered over to a 
destiny at once agit-ated and stationary, to labour at once imro- 
mitting and bai-rcn, such were certainly the features of its condi- 
tion from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. 

I know only one work in which this eliaratiieristic is tnithfuTly 
XiOrtrayed — namely, ‘The History of the Diilces of Ihirguudy,’ 
by M. do Barante. I do not refer to the truth -which s|;>arlvles in 
his descriptions of manners, or minute relations of events; l)ut to 
that general truthfulness which I’ondors his v'liolc work a hiitlifiil 
image, a transparent mirror of the whole epoch, the restlessness 
and the monotony of which it so well laifblds. 

Considered, on the contrary, in its relation to what followed it, 
as tlio X)eriod of transition from the x)rimitivo to the modern state 
of Europe, tho epoch in question brightens into x>crs])iciiiiy and 
animation ; a uniformity in tho whole, a direction and a. xu’ogress, 
arc instantly discoverable; its unity of action and its intei'cst are 
contained in the heavy and ol>scuro labour itself whicii. worked 
out the accomidishment. 

The histoi’y of European civilisation may therefore bo Bummed 
into three grea-t j^eriods. Eirat, a X)criod which I shall c,all that of 
origins, of formation, in wliich tho different elements of ouxy. 
society emerged Iroin chaos, ' took being, and displayed! tliei n- 
selvcs in tiieir native forms with their animating 
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period was prolonged almost to tlie twelfth century. Second, the 
second period was one of trial, cxperinicnt, grojhng ; the diflcrcnt 
elements of social order drew towards each other, came in con- 
tact, and, so to express myself, felt each other, yet were unable to 
sti'ike out anything of a general, i-egular, and lasting order. This 
state did not tei’ininate until the sixteenth century. Tliird, the 
last is the jieriod of development, properly so called, in which 
human society took a definitive form in Europe, pursued a deter- 
mined direction, and progressed, rapidly and as a whole, towards a 
clear and precise object. This commenced in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and still holds its course. 

Such appears to me, upon a combined survey, the aspect of 
European civilisation, and in such a light I shall endeavour to 
present it. We are entering at the present moment npon tlic 
second period. We have to search it for the great crises and the 
determining causes of the social transformation which thence 
resulted. 

The first great event winch stands before us, and opens, as it 
wei'e, the epoch of which we speak, is the phenomenon of the 
crusades. They began at the end of the eleventh, and filled the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They form assuredly a great 
event, wliich, from the era of its accomplishment, has unceasingly 
occupied philosophic historians, all of wliom, even before engaging 
ill a particular analysis, have felt tliat it was one of those iiifi li- 
enees which change the condition of populations, and whicli it 
was imperatively incumbent well to study, in order to obtain a 
clear comprehension of the general course of things. 

The main characteristic of the crusades is their universdity. 
All Europe together took part in them ; they were the first Euro- 
pean occurrence. Previous to the crusades, Europe had never 
been moved by an identical sentiment, nor had acted in one and 
the same cause ; there was, in fact, no Europe. The crusades un- 
folded a Christian Europe. The Ereiich formed the Imlk of tlio 
first army of the crusaders, hut there were also Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Englishmen. Take the second or tlio third cru- 
sade; all the Christian nations were engaged in each. JSiothing 
similar had ever been witnessed. 

This was not all. In the same manner as the crusades were an 
European event, so were they in each country a national event. 
In each nation all classes of society were animated with the same 
conviction, obeyed the same idea, and abandoned themselves to 
tlie same enthusiastic impulse. Kings, lords, priests, burghers, 
Imsbandmcn, all took the same interest and tlic same share in the 
crusades. A moral unity amongst the nations broke fbrth~a fact 
as novel as tlie European unity. 

When such events occur in the youtli of nations, in those times 
when they act spontaneously, and from free impulse, without pre- 
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meditation, political intention, or governmental combinations, we 
acknowledge them to be what history calls heroic events, and to 
evidence the heroic age of nations. The crusades were, in fact, 
the heroic era of modern Europe — a movement at once individual 
and general, national, and yet ungiiided. 

All documents avouch, and all facts pi'ove, that this was actually 
their primitive character. Wlio were the first crusaders who put 
themselves in motion ? Eaaids of populace, who departed under 
the conduct of Peter the tiermit, without ^preparation, and without 
guides or chiefs, followed, rather than led, hy some obscure knights, 
and who, after traversing Germany and the Greek empire, dis- 
persed or perished in Asia Minor. 

The superior class, the feudal nobility, was, in its turn, eager for 
the crusade. Under the command of Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
lords and their followers set off full of ardour. When they had 
traversed Asia Minor, the chiefs became lukewarm and weary, 
were little disposed to continue the route, and felt inclined to 
throw aside all considerations l)ut themselves, to inalce coinpiests, 
and gain establishments. Tlie commonalty of the finny rose in 
anger; they wore bent on proceeding to Jerusalem; the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem was the object of the ci’usado, and not to gain 
principalities for Kaynioiid of Toulouse, Bolicmond, or any other. 
The popular, national, European impulse prevailed over all indi- 
vidual schemes ; the chiefs had not sufficient ascendancy over the 
masses to bend them to their selfish interests. 

The sovereigns, who had remained aloof from tlic first emsado, 
were finally drawn into the movement like tlio people. The great 
crusades of the twelfth century were commanded by kings. 

I pass at once to the end of the thii-teenth century. Crusades 
were still talked of in Europe, were still preached witli zeal. The 
ppox^cs imgcd sovereigns and people ; councils were hold in com- 
mendation of the Holy Land ; but every one hung Ipaclc, find wfis 
indifferent about going. Something had passed into the Europ(.‘;iTi 
mind and society which put an end to crusades. There were still 
some particular expeditions; a few lords and parties of men still 
departed for Jerusalem, but the general movement was evidently 
arrested. Yet it does not appear that either the necessity fbi* 
continuing in it or the facility of so doing had ceased. The Mos- 
lems triumplied more and more in Asia. The Christian kingdom 
founded at Jerusalem had fallen into their powci*. It was neces- 
sary to reconquer it; to secure success, the means wore much 
greater than tliey were at the time tint tho crusades commenced ; 
a great number of Christians were established, and still powerful, 
in Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine. The best modes of travelling 
there, and of ficting effectually, were much better known than ;it 
the earlier period. But, however, all this w«as unavailing to re- 
auimfito the crusading spirit. It is clear that tho two great 
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l^owers of society— -tlie sovereigns oil the one luincl,aiicl tlie nations 
on the other — wished for no more crusades. 

It has been repeatedly said tliat this arose from lassitude ; that 
Europe was tired with thus pouring upon Asia. It is proper that 
this ivord lassitude, which is so often used on similar occasions^ 
should be understoodj for it is singularly inappropriate. It is not 
true that human generations arc weary with what they have not 
done, weary of the fatigues of their fathers. Lassitude or weari- 
ness is personal, and is not transmitted lilce an inheritance. The 
men of the tliirtecnth century were not fatigued with the crusades 
of the twelfth; another cause operated upon them. A great 
change had been elTected in ideas, feelings, and social positions. 
The same wants and desires were no longer lelt. The same things 
were no longer either believed or wished for. Such political or 
moral me tamoi'pl loses, and not weariness, explain the varying 
conduct of successive generations. Tlie lassitude which is attri- 
buted to them is a metaphor void of truth. 

Two great causes, the one moral, the other social, threw Europe 
into the crusades. 

Tlie moral cause was the impulse derived from religious senti- 
ments and creed. Since the end of the seventh century, Ohris- 
tiaiiity had fought against Mohammeilanisin, and had coiKpicred 
it in Europe, after being fearfully menaced by it; it had succeeded 
ill restricting it to Spain. Thcncc also it was constantly labouring 
to expel it. The crusades have been represented as a sort of acei- 
clont, as an unforeseen and unbrnitod event, brought about by the 
recitals of pilgrims on their return from Jerusalem, and the 
preachings of IPeter the Heimit. Nothing of the kind. The cru- 
sades were the continuation and apogoeum of the great contest 
carried on for four centuries between Oiiristianity and Moham- 
medanism. The theatre of that contest had previously been in 
Europe, then it was transported into Asia. If I put any value on 
those comparisons and parallels in wliich people sometimes de- 
light to press, siiitahly or unsuitably, historical facts, I might ex- 
hibit Cliristianity as running in x\sia exactly the same career, 
and undergoing the same fate, as Mohammedanism in h^uropo. 
Mohammedanism was estaldished in Spain, where it coiiqiiered 
and founded a kingdom and principalities, ^i’he (.'hristians did 
that also in Asia, and they found themselves, witli regard to the 
Moliarainc clans, in the same position as the latter in Spain witli 
regard to the Christians. The kingdom of Jerusalem and that of 
Crenada precisely corresponded. However, such iikcnosscs or 
similitudes arc of very little conscfpicnce. The great fact was 
the contest of the two religious aud social systems. The crusades 
were its main and culminating crisis. In that is their historical 
character, tlie Iiond whicli unites them to the entirety of allUirs. 

Another cause, the social state of Europe in the eleventh cen- 
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tnry, equally contributed to tiieir breaking fortli. I liave been 
particular in explaining why nothing of a general nature could 
gain establishment in Europe from the fifth to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and I endeavoured to show how completely the local system 
prevailed, and within what narrow limits states, existences, and 
^*-^ninds were confined. The feudal system had effected that. 
\fter some time, limits so narrow no longer satisfied; human 
^>ught and activity were eager to overleap the bounds to which 
were restricted. The wandering life had ceased, but not the 
for its excitement and adventures. The populations rushed 
^|ho crusades as to a new existence, wider and more •varied' 
their own, pleasurable to them as both recalling the ancient 
]erty of barbarism, and opening out vast j)i’OSx:)ects for the 
■ture. 

Such were, in my opinion, the determining causes of the crii- 
ades in the twelfth century. At the end of the thirteenth cen- 
Auy, neither the one nor the other of them any longer existed, 
llankiiid and society were so cliangcd, that iieitlier the moral im- 
pulse nor the social wants which had prccipjitated Eiirox)o upon 
Asia, were any longer felt. It is a curious matter to compare the 
contemporaxy chroniclers of the first cnisades with those of the 
end of the twelfth and of the thirteenth century ; for example, 
Albert of Aix, Robert the monk, and Raymond of Agilos, who 
wei^e px’csent in the fii’st crusade, with William of Tyre and James. 
,>f Vitry. When we bi’ing these two classes of writers together, 
•we are immediately struck with the distance which separates 
j^hem. The first ai’c aniiiiated chroniclci's, with “excited imagina- 
^j,ons, who relate the events of the crusade with gi*cat A\'armt]i. 
pjiut their minds were prodigiously narrow, having no idea out of 
^j io petty sphere in which they lived, strangers to all science, 
pilled with j)rejudiccs, and mcajxablo of forming any judgment 
y whatsoever ui>on what was passing around them, or upon the 
- events which they recount. On the contraxy, opening the history 
of William of Tyre, wo are astonished to discover almost an his- 
torian of modern times, a developed, expansive, and unprejudiced 
mind, a rare political insight into events, conumehensive views, 
and a judgment based upon causes and effects. James of Vitry 
] n-csents the example of another ordci* of dovolojmicnt ; ho is a 
iearned man, who carries his inquiries beyond what lias immediate 
reference to the crusades, and (lilatcs upon the state of manners, 
upon gcograxxhy, heathenism, and natux*al liistoiy; in fact, one who 
o])servcs and describes the woi*ld. In fine, there is a vast interval 
lictwcen the chroniclers of tho fii’st cTusados and the historians of 
the hist, siiiiicicnt to convince us of a vei’itablo revolution in the 
state of the liuman mind. 

Tliis revolution is especially poi'ceptiblo in tho feeling witli 
which the tw'o classes mention tho Mohanimodans. To the first 
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clironiclevs, and consequently to tlic first cmsadcrs, of wlioni tlioy 
are but tlie expression, Moluiminodans are objects only of hatred; 
it is evident that those who speak of them do not know them or 
Judge them upon proof, but consider them only with the blindness 
of the religious hostility which exists between them : wo discover 
no trace of any mutual social relation; they liate and they fight 
them, nothing more. William of Tyre, James of Vitry, and Bcrr- 
nard tlic Treasurer, speak of the Mussulmans quite differently; 
although engaged in combating them, it is clear that they look 
upon them no longer as monsters, that they liavc to a certain sex- 
*tent entered into their ideas, that they have lived with them, i/md 
that relations, and even a sort of sympathy, have been cstal)li.sihcd 
between them. William of Tyre passes a fine eulogiurn tipV)n 
Noureddin, and Bernard the Treasurer upon Sahidin. They evi^n. 
Bometimes go so far as to place the manners and conduct of tlfe 
Mnssulinans in opposition to the manners and conduct of thuJ 
Christians, and they praise the Mohammedans, in order to .satirise) 
the Christians, as Tacitns painted the manncr.s of the Gormans 
a contrast to those of Borne. Now, the change must have boeiii 
immense which was accomplished between the two opoclis, since!;^ 
we find in the last a freedom and impartiality of spirit in regard;' 
to the very enemies of the Oliristiaus, those against whom the* 
crusades themselves w'ero directed, whicli would liave filled the'j 
first crusaders witli astoniHlnnent and rage. j 

Hero was the first and jnain ,rc.suU of the crusades, a great sfcojH 
towards the enfranchisement of the mind, and a considerable ad-; 
vance towards more extended and unprcijmliced ideas. (Jornmencecl 
in the name, and under the influence of religious principles, thk^ 
crusades took from religious ideas, I will not say tboir logitimatft^ 
share of influouco, hut the exclusive and despotic ]>Ds.se.sHion d'f 
the human mind. This consequence, doul)t]cs,s a very iinroi’cjseeiit 
one, was produced by various causes. Tlie first arose certaiidy ' 
from the novelty, the extent, and tlie variety of the sctuios tliat 
%vcre offered to the contemplation of tlie crusaders. There hap- 
pened to them what usually lui])pcus to travellers. It is a mei*e 
commonplace to say that tlie juind of a traveller is set free, and 
tliat the custom of comparing different nations, manners, and 
opinions expands the idca-s, and clears tlic judgment from ancient 
prejudices. Now, the same fact occurred to these travelling* 
j) 0 |)idations who have X)eeu called crusaders; tlnfir minds were 
opened and elevated by the mere (di-cuinstance of Avitmwsing a 
jnultitudo of different things, and by becoming a,c(juaintud with, 
manners distinct fi*om their own. Besides, tliey came into re- 
lations with tw^o civilisatioms, not only different, hut more ad- 
vauced — namely, the Greek society on tlie one hand, and the 
Mussulman on the other. There can ho no doubt but that the 
Greek society, although its civilisation was ema.scidated, cor- 
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and expiring, liad on the crusaders the operation of a 
society in a more advanced state, more polished and enlightened 
^lian theirs. Tlie Mnssiilinan society offered to them a spectacle 

the same nature. It is curious to perceive in the chronicles 
impression that the crusaders produced upon the Mohani- 
3niedans; the latter regarded them upon their first approach as 
l^arharians, as the most brutal, ferocious, and stupid mortals it had 
Ibeen their lot to behold. The crusaders, on their side, were 
stx'uclv: with the exhibition of wealth and the refinement of man- 
^GTs amongst the Moslems. Pretpient relations between the two 
people soon succeeded this first impression. These extended, and 
became much more important than is generally believed. Not 
only had the Christians of the East habitual relations with the 
^Tohammedans, hut the East and the West came to know, to visit, 
a,iid to mingle with each other. Not long ago, one of those learned 
Tuen who made France honourable in the eyes of Europe, M. Abel 
Hemusat, has brought to light the intercourse between the Mongol 
emperors and the Christian kings. Mongol ambassadors were 
«ent to the Frank kings, to St Louis amongst others, to induce 
them to enter into alliance, and to recommence crusades for the 
common interests of Mongols and Christians against the Turks. 
-Ajod not only were diplomatic or official relations thus estab- 
lished between the sovereigns, but they extended to frequent and 
^•"aried relations amongst the populations. I shall quote literally 
irom M. Eemusat.^^ 

^ A great many Italian, French, and Flemish monks were 
charged with diplomatic missions to the great Idian. Mongols of 
<iistinction came to home, Barcelona, Valentia, Lyons, Paris, Lon- 
and Northampton, and a Franciscan of the kingdom of 
INaples was archbishop of Pekin, His successor was a professor 
of theology of the faculty of Paris. But how many other persons 
less known were drawn after these, either as slaves, or attracted 
hy the love of gain, or urged by curiosity, into countries up to 
that period unknown ! Chance has preserved the names of some. 
The first envoy who came to visit the king of Hungary, on the 
part of the Tartars, was an Englishman, banished from his 
country for certain crimes, and who, after having wandered over 
a-ll Asia, had finished by taking service amongst the Mongols. A 
Plemish shoemaker met in the depths of Tartary a wmman from 
Metz, named Paquette, who had been carried off in Hungary ; a 
Parisian goldsmith, whose brother was established in Paris upon 
the great bridge ; and a young man from the environs of Eouen, 
•who had been at the taking of Belgrade. He saw also some 
Hiissians, Hungarians, and Flemings. A chorister, named Pohert, 
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traversing Oriental Asia, returned to end liis days in 
catkedi’al of Chartres. A Tartar was iiurvcyor of helmets in the 
a^-mies of Phihp Handsome. John de Plancarpin fell in, near 
Gayouk with a Bussiau nobleman whom he calls Temer^ who wms 
officiating' as interpreter; several merchants of Breslau, Poland, 
and AusS-ia accompanied him in his journey to Tartary. Others 
returned with him by way of Bussia; they were Genoese, Pisans, 
and Venetians. Two merchants from Venice, whom hazard Imd 
conducted to Bokhara, consented to follow a Mongol ambassador 
from Koulagou sent to Klioubalai. They sojourned several years 
in China and Tartary, returned with lettei*s from the great klian 
for the pope, went back to the great khan, taking with them the 
son of one of them, the celebrated Marco Polo, and once more 
quitted the court of Elhoubalai to return to Venice. Travels of 
this sort were not less frequent in the following age. In the man- 
her ai*e those of Sir John Mandevillc, an English physician, of 
Orderic of Erioul, of Pegoletti, of William Boultleselle, and of 
several others. We can readily^ conceive tliat those whose memory 
is preserved are but a veiy small iiortion^ of those that were 
undertaken, and that there w^ei’c at the period in question more 
people capable of executing distant journeys than of wi'iting Jic- 
counts of them. Very many of these adventurers must have 
settled and died in the countries they went to visit. ' Otliers 
I'eturned to their native laud as obscure as they went away, but 
with an imagination filled with -what they had seen, and g’avo 
relations to their families, higldy coloured doubtless, but thereby 
leaving around them, amidst ridiculous fables, useful remem- 
brances, and traditions capable of bearing good fruit, Tims in 
Germany, Italy, and Bi'ance, in the uionafetone.% in the castles of 
the feudal lords, and even in the lowest ranks of society, wore 
deposited precious mementos, destined at a somewhat later x^criod 
to be turned to accoxmt. All these unknown travellers, carrying* 
the ai*ts of theii* own countries into distant lands, brought back 
others not less precious, and made, without perception on tlioir 
l^arts, more advantageous exchanges tliau all those of comnicit!c. 

By these means, not only the trade in silks, x>orceIain, and Indian 
commodities became extended and more practicable, opeiiin|^ iqi 
new routes to commercial industry and acti\ity, but what was of 
still greater consequence, foreign manners, univnown nations, and 
extraordinary productions, crowded iqjou the minds of Earo- 
peans, repressed since the fall of the iioman Empire into too 
narrow- a circle. They began to estimate jji-opcrly the finest, tlie 
best~peopIed, and the most anciently ••civil i.sed of the four quai’tcrs 
of the globe. They set about studying the arts, creeds, nnd 
idioms of the nations who inhabited it, and there was even a xjro- 
ject for establishing a chair of tlio Tartar language in the univer- I 
sity of Paris. Ptomantic accounts, being socin investigated und 
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valued as tliey deserved, spread on all sides more just and coin- 
Xirelieiisive ideas, Tlie world seemed 'to ojien on the side of tlio 
East; geography made a prodigious stride; and an ardour for 
discoveries became the new direction wliich the adventurous 
spirit of Europeans fell into. When our own hemisphere was 
better Imown, the idea of another ceased to present itself to the 
mind as a paradox stripped of ail likelihood ; and it was upon an 
expedition in search of the Zipaugo of Marco Polo, that Christo- 
pher Columbus discovered the ISTew World.’ 

Here wq see how vast and novel a world was opened to the 
European mind by means of ch’cumstances brought about by the 
impulse of the crusades in the tiiirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. We cannot doubt it to have been one of the most powerful 
causes of the mental development and freedom wdiich broke forth 
, at the end of tliat great era. 

Another cii'cumstancc deserves to be mentioned. Previous to 
the crusades, tlie court of Rome — the centre of the chnrch — ^liad 
’ held communication with laymen only through the agency of 
I ecclesiastics, either of legates sent by Rome, or of bishops and the 
/whole body of clergy. Of coiu'se there wore always some laymen 
/ in direct relation with Rome ; but, upon the whole, it was by 
, ecclesiastics that it communicated with the populations. During 
the crusades, on the contrary, Romo became a place of passage to 
a great proportion of the crusaders, either in going or returning. 
Multitudes of laymen thus enjoyed an opportunity of more nar- 
•rowly ins]iecting the ])olicy and manners of the papal court, and 
of discriininating how iniich of pcrsomil interest was mixed up 
■with religious discussions. There can scarcely be n doubt that this 
n\cw species of knowledge inspired numerous minds v/it!i a hardi- 
h(pod previously undreamt of. 

/ When we reflect upon the state of public o))imon in general, and 
/especially with regard to ecclesiastical matters, at the termination 
W the crusades, a singular fact cannot fliil to strike tts. We do 
Aiot find that the religious ideas had changed, or that they had 
l)een supplanted by contrary or merely different opinions, yet was 
opinion infinitely more free, religious dogmas were no longer the 
only sphere in winch the human mind gave itself scope ; but with- 
out altogether forsaking them, it commenced to shako them ofi^ 
and carry its inquiries into other <xuartcrs. Tims, by the end of 
the thirteenth century, the moral cause which lia(l provoked the 
crusades, or .which had been at least their most energetic prin- 
ciple, had disappeared ; the moral state of Eiix’ope had undergone 
deep-seated modifications. 

The social state also had suftered an alteration of an analogous 
nature. Much labour has been spent in investigating the in- 
fluence of the crusades in a social respect ; it has been shown tliat 
it great number of proprietors of fiefs was reduced to the ncces- 
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of selling to tlio Idni^s, or of -rantin.i^ diarierH to the 

loTOM-hs, for tlie purpose of niismg im>ney and to the 

oriisades and also that, by their more nhsenct^ many lords lost a, 
considerable portion of power. Witlioiit entonn/^ into details, I 
think the influence of the crusades upon the social state may lie 
summed up into a few general tacts. 

They «Teatly diminished the numlier of small fiefs, of petty 
domains^and of small proprietoi-s, and eoncmitratiMl iiroperty and 
power into a less number of hands. It is sid)sc«}uent to the cru- 
sades that we And the great iiefs, the groat femlal formations, 
spread over the face of the country. 

I have often regretted that there is no ma}) of Fniiiec divided 
into fiefs, in the same manner as %vc have one divided into depart- 
ments, aWondissements (circles), cantons, and borouglis, in which 
all the fiefs were denoted, with their extent, rolations, and sue- 
cessive changes. If by the aid of such a map wo could compare’^ 
the state of France before and after the cnisados, wo should per- 
ceive at a glance how many fiefs had disappeared, and to what 
extent the great and middle fiefs had increased This was one of 
the most important results of the crusades. 

And even when the small proinuetors preserved their fiefs, 
they ceased to live so isolated as formerly, Tiu’f possessors of 
large fiefs became centres, around whiidi tlio small ones fimded 
and passed their lives. During the crusades tluy had found it 
necessary to range themselves under the hauner of tlio wealthiest 
and most powerful, and receive assistance from lum. With this 
cliief they had lived, partaken his fortunes, and shared his adven- 
tures. When they returned home, this sociahiUty and liabit o 
associating /with the superior became fixed in their manner 
So, whilst we perceive the gi*eat fiefs enlaiged aftei’ the cnisadi 
■we likewise find that their owners held a much more considerah. 
court than theretofore in their castles, and had about tlieir per- 
sons a great number of gentlemen, who prcsm’ved their smidf 
domains, but no longer shut themselves up in thiiin. 

The extension of the great fiefs, and the erention of \'ai’io** 
centres for society, instead of the disjiersion and isolation pi 
viously existing, wei-e the tw^o greatest effects of the crusadi. -• 
within the folds of feudalism. 

As to the burghers, a result of the same nature is insiantlv per 
ceptible. The crusades were tlio means of cn^ating largo towii 
Petty inland commerce and industry had been insuflieimit to forfi 
boroughs such as the great towns of Italy and Flanders, Q’hm':' 
rise ^vas owing to commerce upon an extensive scale, maritime 
commerce, and particularly tliat between the Fast and the Wi^t^ 
Thus it was the crusades which gave to maritime commerce the ^ 
strongest impulse it had ever received. 

Fpon the whole, when we look to the state of society at the 
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conclusion of tlie cmsades, we &id that that tendency to dis- 
persion and dissolution, that movement to universal localisation, if 
I inay be permitted so to speak, -which had preceded that epoch, 
had ceased and been replaced by a tendency of a contrary nature, 
by a movement to centralisation. Everything was disposed for 
junction and amalgamation. The smaller existences were ab- 
sorbed in the gi-eater, or grouped around them. In this direction 
society inarched, to this object were its advancements pointed. 

W e now clearly understand why nations and sovereigns, at the 
end of the thirteenth and in the fourteenth century, were indif- 
ferent about crusades. They had no longer any occasion or in- 
clination for them ; they had heen throvTi into them by the im- 
pulse of a religious spirit, and by the exclusive dominion held by 
religious ideas over the entirety of their existence ; this dominion 
was on the wane, its energy was gone. The crusades had been 
recommended to them also by the novelty, extent, and variety of 
the scenes they opened up, and they began to find in Europe itself, 
in the progress of social relations, a life possessing all such charac- 
teristics. It was at this epoch that the career of political aggran- 
/disement opened to kings. Why go in search of kingdoms in 
^ Asia, when they had them to conquer at their thresholds ? Philip 
Augustus went to the crusades much against his inclination ; liis 
unwillingness was quite natural, for he had yet to make himself 
king of France. The people were affected in the same manner. 
The career of -wealth -was laid open before them, and they re- 
nounced romance for labour. Pohtical affairs were substituted by 
sovereigns for adventures, and extended industry by the people. 
‘One class only of society continued to keep up a taste for adven- 
R’.ures, namely, that portion of the feudal nobility which, being on 
k«oo low a scale to pretend to political aggrandisement, and de- 
spising labour, preserved its old position and its ancient manners, 
/it tlierefore continued to rush to the crusades, and to endeavour 
their revival. 

Such, according to my conception, were the great and veritable 
effects of the crusades; on the one hand, expansion of ideas, 
enfranchisement of opinion ; on the other, the aggrandisement of 
particular powers, and a wider sphere opened to all sorts of acti- 
vity. They produced, at one and the same time, an increase to 
individual liberty and to political unity. They conduced to the 
independence of man and to the centralisation of society. 

Many inquiries have heen dii-ected to ascertain what means of 
civilisation were directly imported from the East. It has been 
said that the niajority of the great discoveries which, in the course 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, stimulated so vastly the 
development of European civilisation — tixe compass, printing, and 
gunpowder — v/ere Icnown in the East, and might have been brought 
thence by tlie crusaders. That is true to a certain extent. Yet 
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some of tlicso assertions are iinpiignaWc. Bat wliat is not so, ijs 
that influonce, that general effect of the crusades u])on tlic iniiuhs 
of men on the one hand, and upon society on the othej* ; they drew^ 
European society out of a narrow drain, and sent it foiavard npori. 
new and broad ways ; they commenced that triinsmigration of tlio 
different elements or parts of European society into governments 
and nations, wliich is* the character of modern civilisation. At tlv© 
same period, royalty, one of the institutions which liave most 
l^owerfully contributed to that great result, was developed. Its 
history from the birth of modern states to the thirteenth eeiitiiry* 
•will be the object of my next lecture. 
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mSE AND PROGRESS OP ROYALTY. 

In my last lecture I endeavoured to detei-mine tlie essential 
and distinctive character of modem society, as compared with the 
primitive European society ; and it was my object to show that it 
was exhibited in this fact, that all the elements of the social state, 
at first numerous and distinct, were reduced to two — the govern- 
ment on the one hand, and the people or nation on the other. In- 
stead of encountering as predominant powers and chief actors in 
historv, the feudal nobility, the clergy, Idngs, burghers, boors, and 
serfs, we find in modern Europe but two great forms alone occu- 
pying the historical stage— the government and the country. 

“ If such be the head to which European civilisation has gathered, 
such also must be the object towards which Tve are to direct our 
steps, to which our researches must he made subserrient. It is 
incumbent on us to trace the great result through its different 
stages, its origin, development, and progressive consolidation. We 
have already entered upon the epoch to which its origin may be 
assigned; and it was, as we have seen, between the twelfth and 
sixteenth centuries that a slow and hidden labour was at -work in 
Europe, which di*ew our society to that new and definitive con- 
figuration. So also have we investigated the first great event 
which, in my opinion, palpably and irresistibly impelled Europe 
into that direction — ^namely, the crusades. 

In the same epoch, nearly at the instant that the emsades 
broke loose, the institution which has mainly contributed to the 
formation of modem society, and to that fusion of all the social 
elements into the two powers mentioned, royalty commenced its 
aggrandisement, 

Royalty has assuredly played a prodigious part in the history of 
European civilisation, as a glance at facts T^dll convince us. We 
see the development of royalty progressing step by step, if I may 
so say, with that of society itself ; at least for a long time the 
advancement is mutual. And not only so, hut whenever society 
advances towards its definitive and modern character, royalty 
appears to expand and prosper ; so that when the work is achieved, 
and there remains in none, or nearly none, of the great states of 
Europe any other important and decisive influence than that of 
the government and the body of the nation, it is royalty which 
forms the government. 

It has thus come to pass not only in France, where the fact is 
evident, but in the great majority of the countries of Europe ; a 
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little earlier or a little later, and under forms somewliat diffe- 
rently modified, the liistory of society in England, Spain, and Ger- 
many offers us the same result. In Engdand, for example, it was 
under the Tudors that the old particuhir and local elements of 
English society were disidaced, broken up, and supplanted by the 
system of public powers; it was likewise the period in which 
royalty exercised the greatest influence. There have been the 
same circumstances in Germany, in Spain, and in all the great 
European states. 

If we proceed out of Europe, and carry our views to the rest of 
the world, we encounter an analogous fact. We everywhere find 
royalty occupying an nnportant station, and appearing as an in- 
stitution perhaps the most general, the most permanent, and the 
most difficult to prevent, where it did- not previously exist, and to 
eradicate where it had existed. Erom time immemorial it has 
possessed Asia. On the discovery of America, all the great states 
were there found, in different combinations, subjected to the 
monarchical sysibm. Even in the interior of Africa, wherever 
nations of any extent are mot with, it is the prevailing I'egimc. 
And not only has royalty penetrated into all quarters, but it has 
accommodated itself to situa^ohs the most various, to civilisation 
and' barbarism, to the most pacific manners — as in China, for e.x- 
amplc — and to those in which -war of the military spirit held pre- 
dominance ; it has established itself at one time in the heart of 
the system of castes, in societies the most rigorously classified, 
and at another in the midst of a system of equality, and in so- 
cieties the most alien to all legalised and permanent classification. 
Often despotic and oppressive, and again, elsewhere, favourable 
to the progress of civilisation and liberty, it seems to be a head 
fitted for a multitude of different bodies — a fmit which may grow 
from the most diversified germs. 

Erom tliis fact'we might deduce many important and curious 
consequences. I will take but two; tlic first, that it is imjiossible 
such a result should be the offspring of mere hazard, or of force 
and usurpation alone, and tliat a profound and powerful analogy 
must exist between the genius of royalty considered as an institu- 
tion, and the nature cither of individiial man or of human societ}’. 
Doubtless force mingled at tlie origin of tlie institution, and has 
had a great share in its progress; but when a result like this 
is met with, when wo find a great fact constantly developing 
or rejn'oducing itself during a long senes of ages, and amidst so 
many varied ramifications, we can never attribute it exclusively 
to force. Force is a great iiistnimcnt, an every-day instrument 
in human affairs, but it is not their moving or liighest principles ; 
above force, and the part it enacts, is always hovering a moral 
cause, which decides the course of affairs. Force, in the history 
of societies, is like the body in the history of man. The body 
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assuredly holds an important place in the life of man, yet it is 
not the principle of life. Life circulates within it, but emanates 
not from it. This also is the case with human societies ; whatever 
part may be borne by force, it docs not govern them, or exercise 
a sovereign sway over their destiny ; this is the province of idetis 
and moral influences, which are hid under the accidents of force, 
and which, in their concealment, regulate tlie course of societies. 
It is undoubtedly a cause of this nature, and not force, which has 
made royalty so prosperous. 

The second fact is scarcely less important. It consists in the 
flexibility of the institution, its faculty for modification, and for 
adaptation to a multitude of diverse circumstances. In this it 
presents a strong contrast; its form is of itself permanent and 
simple^ not offering that great variety of combinations whicli are 
pci'ceived in other institutions, and yet it accommodates itself to 
societies which have the least resemblance to it. It therefore 
evidently consists witli a great diversity, and is linked, either 
through man himself, or through society, to many diflerciit ele- 
ments and principles. 

From not having contemplated the institution of royalty in all 
its extent; from dot having, on the one hand, pierced to its pecu- 
liar and invariable principle, to that which makes its essence, and 
still subsists, whatever maybe the circumstances to which it is 
made applicable ; and from not having, on the other, estimated all . 
the variations to %vhich it lends itself^ all the principles with - 
which it may enter into alliance; from not having considered 
royalty under this twofold and exi)ansivc point of view, its part 
in the history of the world lias often been mistaken, and eiTOiicous 
concejitious formed as to its nature and cflects. 

To embrace these points is the task I impose upon myself, so as 
to present a complete and precise account of the eflects of tliis 
institution in modern Europe, whether as flowing from its pecu- 
liar principle, or frojn the modifications it has undergone. 

There can be no doubt that the strength of royalty, that moral 
power which is its true character, does not rest in the personal or 
self-will of the man who is for the moment king, or that nations, 
in receiving it as an institution, and philosophers in supporting it 
as a system, have not intended or wished to subject themselves to 
the will of one man, which in its essence is narrow, arbitrary, 
ca])ricious, and ignorant. 

iloyalty is a thing cjiiito distinct from the will of ono man, 
altliough it presents itself under tlnit form. It is the personifica- 
tion of the supremacy of right, and of that will which is essentially 
■ reasonable, enliglitened, just, and impartial, foreign and superior to 
all individual wills, and having, by virtue of these claims, a right 
to govern them. Such is the meaning attached to royalty’ in tho 
minds of nations, and such is the mdlive of their adhesion to it. 
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Is it true, then, that there is a sovereignty of right, a will which 
has the right to govern men? It is certain that they believe so, 
ibr they seek, and. have constantly souglit, and they cannot but 
seek, to be placed under its empire. Lot ns conceive, I will not 
say a nation, but the smallest assembly of men subjected to a, 
sovereign, who is so only de facto, to a power, whose only right is 
that of force, governing in spito of reason, justice, and truth. 
Human nature instantly revolts against such a supposition; it 
will yield only to some claim of riglit. Tlio object it v/ishes to 
attain, therefore, is, that right should reign, and to it alone will it 
consent to pay obedience. What is history but tlic demonstration 
of the universality of this fact ? What has caused the majority of 
those contests which have womed the life of nations, but \i never- 
ceasing effort to make right supreme, so as to range thcinsclvcs 
under its empire? And not only nations, but idiilosopliers, firinlv 
believe in its existence, and are incessantly in search of it. What 
are all the systems of political philosophy but disquisitions for 
the discovery of right, to give it sovereignty? What do they 
treat of, unless it be to decide who has tlio right to govern society ? 
Take the theocratical, monarchical, aristocratical, and deinocra- 
tical systems, do they not all boast of having found out in whom 
the sovereignty by light resides, and do they not all profess to 
place society under its legitimate master ? I assert ainiin that 
this is the object of all the speculations of philosophers, as well as 
fof all the efforts of nations. 

How could it be otherwise than that both, philosophers and 
nations, should believe in the veritable existence of a sovereign 
^ght? or that they should not constantly be on the search for 
it? Take one of the most simple propositions in elucidation; lot 
there he some action to work out, or some influence to exercise 
over society as a -whole, or over some of its membora, or cveii 
over one man; there is most certainly and indispensably a rule 
for that action or influence, a legitimate %viH to follow and ai)])]y 
^Vhether we descend to the minor details of the social life, or rise 
to its greatest events, we find in all a truth to discover, a rntiona! 
law to infuse mto re^ties. In this consists the sovcrci<‘>nty of 
right, after which nations and philosophers have never ceased 
and, in the nature of things, never can cease, earnestly to yearn. ’ 
And now arises the question as to the extent to wh'ich tlm 
sovereignty of right can he represented, in a general and penna- 
nent foim, by an earthly power, by a Imman udll. Is there no- 
Uimg necessai'ily false or dangerous in granting tjuit it is tberebv 
adequately represented? What is to ho tliongbt, in particular, oV 
sovereignty of right under the image ‘ 
oi rojaity : Upon what conditions, and under what Imiitation.s,' is 
^MciTT admssiblc? These are imr.ovtai.t c,r„:.tuL, 

which. I am not called apoil here to discuss, hut wliich i can- 
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>t avoid alluding to, or bestowing a few words npon, as I 
•oceed. 

I af&rm, and tlie simplest common sense must coincide, that tlie 
vereignty of right, complete and permanent, can belong to no 
dividiial, and that all attribution thereof to any bnman power 
hatever is false and dangerous. Hence comes the necessity for 
niting all j)owers, whatever may be their names and fox*ms ; and 
mce also comes the radical illegitimacy of every absolute XDower, 
hether its origin may rest on conquest, hereditary claim, or 
ection. Differences may exist as to the best means to be em-^ 
oyed in establishing the suxn’emacy of right ; indeed they must 
3 varied according to times and places ; but at no time, in no 
[ace, can any power be legitimately the independent possessor 
' that supremacy. 

This i)rincii>le being laid down, it is nevertheless certain that 
)yalty, in whatever system it is contemplated, inotrudes itself as 
le personification of the sovereign right. Here is the theocratic 
:stein; it tells us that kings are the image of God on earth, 
hich means notliing else than that they arc the personification 
t sovereign justice, truth, and goodness. ^ Hero are the juriscon- 
ilts ; they tell us that the king is the living law ; which again 
leans that the king is the personification of sovereign right and 
f the just law which has a prerogative to govern society. Here 
i royalty itself in a system of pure monarchy; it asserts itself the 
ersonification of the state, of the general interest. In whatever 
onjimction or situation it is beheld, it is always found gathering 
iself into an allegation of its representing and giving enibodi- 
lent to that sovereign light which is alone entitled legitimately 
1 govern society. 

£i this there is no occasion for astonishment. What are the 
haracteristics of supreme right, such as it derives from its very 
.atiire ? Dirst, it is by itself alone ; for as there is but one truth, 
nd one justice, there can he but one supremo right. Furthermore, 
t is permanent, always the same : truth changes not. It is iilaced 
a a situation superior and unknown to all the vicissitudes, all the 
lazards, of this world : in some degree it is of this world only as 
: judge and spectator — such is its part. How, it is royalty -which 
ubstantively brings out these rational and natural characteristics 
>f right under the most sensible outward form, and seems their 
nost faithful representative. M. Benjamin Constant has ingeni- 
)usly likened royalty to a neutral moderating jiower, raised above 
he accidents and contests of society, and interfering only in 
^reat crises. This is, as it were, the very attitude of supremo 
fight in the government of human affairs. This idea must have 
lad something calculated to convince the judgment, for it passed 
fifith smprising rapidity from books to facts. One sovereign made 
Lt the very base of his throne, in the constitution of Bxmil, in 
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•wliich royalty appears as a moderator, raised above tlie active 
powers as spectator and judge. 

Under wliatever point of view tbe institution may be regarded, 
when tested in comparison with sovereign right, it will be found to 
possess a great external resemblance, naturally calculated to strike 
the minds of men. Thus, whenever their reflection or their imagi- 
nation has been turned towards the contemplation or study of the 
nature of the sovereignty of right and of its essential characteris- 
tics, they have inclined towards royalty. As, for instance, in those 
periods in which religious ideas had predominance, the liabitual 
contemplation of the attributes of God has led mankind to the 
monarchical system. So, also, when jurisconsults have swayed 
society, the habit of studying, under the name of law, the nature 
of the supremacy of right, has been conducive to the dogma of its 
being personified in royalty. The attentive application of the 
human intellect to the investigation of the nature and the quali- 
ties of rightful sovereignty, when other causes have not interfered 
to destroy its operation, has invariably given strength and credit 
to royalty, as portraying its likeness. 

Turthermore, there are times peculiarly favourable* to this per- 
sonification, times in which individual forces range through the 
world with all their accidents and caprices, and in which selfish- 
ness rules pax'amountly over individuals from ignorance and bni- 
tality, or from cori-uption of manners. Then society, abandoned 
to the conflict of personal wiUs, and unable to constitute by their 
free eoncuirence a common and general will capable of rallying 
and controlling them, passionately longs for a superior to whom 
all individuals may be compelled to yield obedience ; and as 
soon as any institution presents itself which hears some of the 
characteristics of rightful supremacy, and holds out to society its 
legitimate empire, ^1 cling to it with eager haste as fugitives fly 
to a sanctuary. This is witnessed in the season of the disorganised 
youth of nations, in times such as we have surveyed. Eoyalty is 
admirably adapted for those eras of anarchy in which society 
longs for constitution and regularity, and cannot accomplish its 
aspiration by the free concord of individual inclinations. 

There are other times in whielq from a totally difi:erent cause, 
it has the same good quality. How did the Roman world, on the 
verge of dissolution at the end of the republic, still subsist for 
nearly fifteen centuries under the name of that empire which, 
after all, was but a continual decay, a prolonged agony ? : Royalty 
alone could have produced such an eflect, it alone could have 
repressed a society which corruption was perpetually tending to 
destroy. Thus the imperial power hore up for fifteen centuries 
against the ruin of the Roman world. 

Hence there are periods in which royalty alone is able to i*g- 
tard the dissolution of society, and also periods in which it alone 
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can accelerate its formation. And in both cases it e^cercises 

power over events, because it represents more vividly and 
getically the sovereignty of right than any other form of gd v 
ment. . ^ 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude tliat m ovci> 
aspect under w’hicli the institution is viewed, and in every oi> 
that it is taken, its essential character, its moral principlo, J - 
real and inherent spirit, and that wdiich constitutes its sti-eng h 
consists in its being the image, the personification, tire presuinc ^ 
interpreter of that single, supreme, and essentially legitima e 
^vill wliich alone holds the right to govern society. ^ ^ 

Let us now consider royalty under the second point of vicvv*-— 
that is to say, with regard to its flexibility in the vast variety o ‘ 
the parts it has played, and of the effects it has prodnced. 
incumbent on us to find a I'eason for it, and to determine its 
causes. 

We have here an advantage, as we can immediately pln^ge 
into history, and into om' own history too. By a singular con- 
course of cii'cumstances, it has come to pass that I'oyalty nas 
assumed in modern Europe all the characters under wliicli it 
has displayed itself in the history of the world. If I may bo 
allowed to use an arithmetical expression, European royalty has 
been in some degree the multiplicand of all possible sp>ecies of 
royalty. 

My intention is to take its history from the fifth to tlio twolith 
century, in the course of which it will be made evident under 
how many distinct phases it presents itself, and to wliat ex.tent 
that character for variety, complication, and conflict wliicli be- 
longs to all European civilisation is met with. 

, In the fifth century, at the period of the great invasion of the 
J&ermans, two royalties are before us — the barbarian royalty, autl 
the imperial royalty; that of Cloris, and that of ConstantlnC” 
each very different in principles and consequences. 

Tlie barbarian royalty was essentially elective : tlie Ocmnaa 
kings were elected, ^though their election was not accompanicul 
by the forms to which we are accustomed to attacli that idea; 
they were, in fact, military chiefs, bound to render tbeir powtjr 
freely acceptable to a great number of companions, wlio obeyed 
them as the bravest and ablest. Election, therefore, •was the 
true source of barbarian royalty, its piimitive and essential cha- 
racteristic. 

I do not mean to state that even in the fifth century tlxis qua- 
lity had not been somewhat modified, or that other elemesits had 
not been introduced into royalty. The different tribes bad had 
their chiefs for a certain time; some families had raised tliein- 
seives to more consideration, trust, and wealth than others. This 
gave a beginning to the hereditary principle ; the chief was no 
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loii!ier elected out of particular liimilies. Tiiis \v'as tlie first ctr- 
cimistance of a dificreiifc order wliich became associated to tdie 
predoniinant principle of election. 

Another idea or element had also previously been infused into 
the barbarian royalty, spidnging from religious feelings. Tfe fta<3L 
amongst some of the barhariaa nations-— for example, amoix'^st 
the Goths — the comiction that the families of their kinc-s w-Sro 
descended from their gods, or from the heroes whom they lia<3L 
made gods— from Odin, for instance. It is the situation of ttie 
kings of Homer, who had sprung from gods or demigods, axicl 
under that title were the objects of a sort of religious veneratioxiy 
notwitbstandiiig the naiwow limits of their power. 

Such was bai'barian royalty in the fifth centuiy, already esJAi- 
blcing different and fluctuating characteristics, althongk its priiM-- 
tive principle still prevailed. 

Now I take the Eoman or imperial royalty, and find it pex'- 
fectly distinct. It was the impersonation of the state, the inlie- 
ritor of the sovereignty and majesty of the Roman people. 
the royalty of Augustus and Tiberius, the emperor ’was the repx'e- 
sentative of the senate, of the comitise, of the entire republic 5 
them he succeeded, and combined in his own. person. The mod^esfr 
pretensions of the first emperors, of those at least who were mert 
of sense, and understood their position, give proof of this fact- 
Tiiey felt themselves before the people so lately supreme, an cl 
who" had abdicated in their favour; they addressed them as tiieix' 
representatives and ministers. But in reality they exercised tlxo 
whole power of the people, and in the most formidable intensity. 
Such a phenomenon is easy for us to comprehend, as we bsbve 
ourselves mtnessed it : in the history of Napoleon we have seen, 
the sovereignty pass from the people into the hands of one intin.. 
He also was the impersonation of the sovereign people, as lio 
perpetually said. ‘ ever was elected, lilce me, by eiglxteert 
millions of men ! "Who is so perfect a representative of the people 
as ir he was accustomed to exclaim. And when we read om Itis 
coins^ ‘The French republic’ on one side, and ‘Napoleon, em- 
peror/ on the reverse, does it not prove the fact as I describe it, 
the people merged into a king? 

In tins was exemplified the fundamental chai’acter of the im- 
perial royalty, which it preserved for the three first centuries oF 
the Empire, as it was only under Diocletian that' it took its deii- 
nith’e and complete form. At that time, however, it w’'as ort iJa& 
point of undergoing a great modification; a new species of royalty 
wns about to appear. Christianity had laboured for three cen- 
turies to introduce the religious element into the Empire ; mnd 
mder Constantine it succeeded, not in making it paramount^ loxit 
in enabling it to perform an important part. Then royalty px-e- 
sented itself under a totally different aspect; its origin ceased, to 
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be of tbe earth; the prince was not the representative of the 
public sovereignty, hut the image of God, the delegate and. repre- 
sentative of Heaven. Power came down to him from on high, 
wliilst in the imperial royalty it had come nj) from below. These 
two positions w^’ere quite distinct, and had analogous results. The 
rights of liberty and political guarantees were difficult to combine 
with the piinciple of religious royalty; but the principle itself 
was elevated, moral, and salutary. Let us see the idea formed 
of the prince in the seventh centiuy, amid the system of religious 
royalty. I take it from the canons of the council of Toledo. 

•= The king is called king (rex) because he governs justly (recte). 
If he acts with justice (recte), he possesses legitimately the name 
of king; if he acts with injustice, he perishes miserably. There- 
fore our fathers rightly said, “ Thou wffit be king if thou perfom 
just actions ; hut S thou do not so act, king thou wilt not be.”*-^ 
The two principal royal vii’tiies are justice and truth (the science 
of truth, reason). 

‘ The royal power is bound, like the wkole body of the people, 
to pay respect to the laws. Obeying the behests of Heaven, we 
give, as well to ourselves as to our subjects, wise laws, to which 
our own majesty and that of our successors is bound to render 
submission, as well as all the population of our kingdom, 

<God, the creator of all things, in disposing the structure of the 
human body, has placed the head on high, and has willed that 
thence should proceed the nerves of all its members. And he 
has placed in the head the torch of the eyes, in order that thence 
should he discerned all things that might be noxious. And he 
has there established the seat of mtehigence, imposing on it the 
duty of governing all the members, and discreetly regulating 
their action. Therefore is it necessary, in the fii*st place, to make 
order for wdiat concerns princes, to provide for their safety and 
protect their lives, and afterwards to prescribe what affects the 
people; so that by guaranteeing, as is fitting, the safety of kings,, 
that of the people may be at the same time and more effectually 
secured.^t 

^ But another element besides royalty itself almost always in- 
truded itself into the system of religious royalty. A new power 
seated itself by its side, a power moi'e connected with God, and 
therefore with the source whence the royalty emanated, than 
royalty itself. This was the ecclesiastical power, which came 
forward to interpose between God and Mngs, and lyetween kings 
and people, so that royalty, the image of the Divinity, ran the 
chance of sinking to a mere instmment of human interpreters 


‘-5* Rex ejus eris si recta facis ; si autem non facis, non eris- (The reverenc 
fathers of Toledo have here indulged a sort of play on the words rex and recta.) 
t Forum Judicum, tit. i. 1. 2 j tit. i. 1. 2. 1. 4. 
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of the Divine ■will. Here wns a new cause of diversity in the 
destinies and dibcts of the institution. 

Such were tlie various orders of royalty wliicli manifested 
themselves amid the wreck of the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century — namely, the barbarian royalty, the imperial I'oyalty, 
and the rising religious royalty. Tiioir fortunes were as diverse 
as their principles. 

In Franco, under the first race, the barbarian royalty prevailed. 
'There were several attempts on the part of the clergy to im[>}'c.ss 
on it the imperial or the religious character ; hut election in the 
royal family, with some mixture of hereditary right and religious 
ideas, remained predominant. 

In Italy, amongst the Ostrogoths, the imperial royalty over- 
came tlio barbarian manners. Tlicodoric asserted himself the 
successor of the emperors. The pages of Cassiodorius Iiear sufli- 
cient evidence to this cluiracter of his government. 

In Spain, royalty a})pcarcd more religious than elsewhere. As 
the councils of Toledo were, I will not say tlio mastci’s, hut the 
influencing power, the religious character held the sway, if not 
in the government, properly so called, of the Visigoth kings, at 
least in the laws witli which the clergy inspired them, and the 
language it caused them to liold. 

In England, amongst the Ha-xons, the harhiirian manners sub- 
sisted almost entire. The kingdoms of the lu']>tarchy were no 
more than tlio domains of differoul; hands having each its chief. 
Military election was more clearly displayed tlievo than anywhere 
else. The Anglo-Saxon royalty was the most faithful type of the 
barbarian. 

Thus, from the fifth to the seventh century, wliilst the throes 
sorts of royalty inanifosted themselves in general afiairs, some 
one prevailed, accoi’ding to circumstances, in each of the difieroiifc 
states of Europe. 

The confusion -svas such at that ejiocli, tliat nothing general or 
permanent could be established; and tlirough a maze of vicissi- 
tudes we arrive at the eighth century, witliont finding that royalty 
had taken a definitive character in any (piurtor. 

Towards the middle of the eighth century, upon tlie triumph 
of the second race of Frank kings, alfaii-s become more general- 
ised and capable of explication. Inasmuch as events were a(!i!om- 
plished upon a larger scale, tlieir results wm-e ])roj>ortionately 
increased, and they tliemselvcs more easy to he umierstood. ‘Wo 
then distinctly perceive the different royalties succeed and com- 
bine with each other in a short space of time. 

At the pei'iod that the Carlovingians supplanted tlio M'eroviii- 
gians, a return to the harbariaii royalty is visible; the systmii of 
election reappears. Pepin got himself elected at Hoissons. When 
the first Garlovingians gave kingdoms to their sons, they took 
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care to liave tlieni accepted by the great men of the countries 
■vvliicli they assigned them ; and whenever they made a partition, 
they were anxious to have it sanctioned in national assemblies. 
In a word, the elective princijple, under the fomi of a general 
acceptation, reassumed some reality. It will be borne in mind 
that this change of djmasty was like a new invasion of Gennans 
into the w^est of Europe, bringing back a certain portion of their 
ancient institutions and manners. 

in the same period the religious principle was more unequi- 
vocally introduced into royalty, and exercised a greater induence 
upon it. Pepin was acknowledged and crowmed by the Pope. He 
had need of a religious sanction; it was already a tow'er of strength, 
and he availed himself of it. Charlemagne took the same pre- 
caution; the religious royalty w^as gaming development. But under 
Charlemagne that character did not grow' predominant, for the im- 
peiial royalty w’as wdiat he attempted to resuscitate. Although he 
closely allied himself with the clergy, he made use of them, and w'as 
not their iustrumeiit. The idea of a universal state, of one pro- 
digious political unity — in fact, the resurrection of the Homan Em- 
pire — w'as the favourite contemplation and dream of Charlemagne. 

Louis le Dehonnaire (the Good-hearted) succeeded him. Every 
one knows the character the royal power momentarily assumed 
in his reign. He fell into the hands of the clergy, wdio censured, 
deposed, re-established, and governed him. The subordinate re- 
ligious royalty seemed on the point of organisation. 

Thus, from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the ninth 
century, the variety of the three royal systems w'as exemplified 
in considerable, connected, and palpable events. 

After the death of Louis le Dehonnaire, the three sorts of 
royalty almost equally disappeared amid the anarchy into wdhch 
Europe w'as plunged; everj'tliing was jumbled together. After 
a certain interval, wdien the feudal system prevailed, a fourth 
royalty presented itself, different from all those we have hitherto 
contemplated — namely, the feudal royalty. This species is very 
confused and difficult to define. It has been said that the king, 
in the feudal system, was the suzerain of suzerains, the chief of 
chiefs ; that he w'as held by fixed ties, through the different de- 
grees, to the w’hole society ; and that in caHmg around him his 
vassals, then the vassals of his vassals, and so on, he called the 
w'hole nation, and showed himself truly a king. I do not deny 
that this was the theory of the feudal royalty; but it was a mere 
theory, wdiich never governed facts. That general influence of 
the king by means of the graduated organisation, those ties w'hicli 
united royalty to the entire feudal society, exist only in the 
dreams of publicists. In fact, the majority of the feudal lords 
were at that epoch completely independent of royalty; many of 
them scarcely Imew it by name, and had no, or very trifling, 
K 
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relations witli it. All tlic sovereignties v/erc local and separate. 
The name of king, borne by one of the feudal chiefs, expressed ir> 
thing past rather than present. 

This is tlie state in which royalty presented itself in tlio course 
of tlic teiitli and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth, in the reign 
of Louis the Fat, tilings began to change in aspect ; the name of 
the king was inoro frequently invoked, his influence penetrated 
into places to wliich it had previously never approached, and in 
Ihct his part in society became decidedly more active. Yet we 
do not lind that this increased sway was owing to any one of the 
titles by which royalty had been accustomed to make good its 
claims. It was not as inheritor of the emperors, or utnler colour 
of the xinperial royalty, that it -waxed in strength, and settled into 
a firmer consistence. Neither was it by virtue of election, or as an 
emanation of the Divine power ; every appearance of an elective 
nature had vanished, and the principle of liereditary succession 
to the tliroiie definitively established ; and although religion sanc- 
tioned the accession of kings, the minds of men were not at all 
awed by any religious character in the rojTilty of Louis the Fat, 
A ijiew element or character, hitherto unknown, came forth in 
royalty at that period. A new royalty commenced. 

It is scarcely necessary to ohsorve that society -was at that 
epoch ill a state of deplorable disorder, and a prey to continual 
violence. iSociety liad in itself no mcJins of successfully grai >pUng 
•with this shocking condition, or of regaining any I'cgukirity oi' unity. 
The feudal institutions, those baronial paiiiaineuts and seignorial 
courts, all those forms under wliich feudalism has been portrayed 
in modern times, as a systematic and well-ordcrod rc^gime, wero 
absolutely null and powerless, possessing nothing which could iit 
all conduce to the rc-establishmcnt of order and justice ; so that, 
in the midst of this social desolation, none knew to -whom I’c- 
coiU'SG might be had to get rejiaratioii for winng, or to apply a 
remedy to crying evils — in a -word, to constitnio a state to how- 
ever small £111 extent. The name of king still rcnuiined, borne by 
one of the chiefs; some addressed tliemsclvcs to him. '(’{k; 
various titles hy -which royalty laid previously been recomnumdcHi 
■were not quite eradicated from £ill minds, JiUlioitgh they Jiad Jong 
ceased to exorcise nnygimt sivay; yet on some ota.-as'ujns they 
wxTo adduced. It often hajipcned that recourse -was ba,d to tim 
king to repress some scandalous course of violence, or tt) establish 
some degree. of order, in a locality apja-oximatc to bis own resi- 
dence, or to tennhmto a long-st£inding dispute, so that ho was 
called upon to interfere in iiflairs tliafc w'ci'o not strh;tly iiiw own ; 
and in these interventions lie came foru'a, rd us the protector of 
puhHc order, iis an arbiter, and as a re<lresser of -wrongs. ^I’lie 
moiTil autliority wliich still lingered around his name gradiudly 
drew to liiiii this powxr. 
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Sucli Tv’as tlie character that royalty began to assume under 
Louis the Fat, and under the acbninistration of Suger. Then, for 
the first time, we perceive arising in the minds of men an idea, 
although still imperfect, confused, and feeble, of a public power 
superior to the local powers which had possessioix of society, 
invested with authority to render justice to those who could not 
obtain it by ordinary means, and capable of establisliiug, or at 
least of commanding, order ; the idea of a gTeat magistracy, whose 
essential province was to maintain peace, to protect the weak, 
and to decide differences which none other could terminate. This 
W’^as the perfectly new character under w'hich royalty presented 
itself in Europe, and especi^y France, dating from the twelfth 
century. It was not in the hght either of a barbarian, religious, 
or imperial royalty, that it exercised its empire ; the power it 
possessed was very limited, imperfect, and occasional ; the power, 
in dome degree (I know not any expression more exact), of a 
great justice of the peace for the "whole country. 

Tins is the veritable origin of modern royalty, its -vital prin- 
ciple, so to speak ; that which has been developed in the course of 
its career, and which, I do not hesitate to affirm, has been the 
cause of its prosperity. In the different eras of history we per- 
ceive the various characters of royalty, the distinct orders that I 
have described, endeavouring by turns to reassume pi’epohde- 
rance. Thus the clergy have always preached up the religious 
royalty; jurisconsults have laboured to resuscitate the imperial 
royalty ; and the nobles have sometimes been inclined to renew 
the elective royalty, or to assert its feudal character. And not 
only have the clergy, the publicists, and the nobility, striven to 
make predominant in royalty such or such a character, but it has 
itself rendered them all subservient to the aggrandisement of its 
power. Kings have asserted themselves sometimes the delegates 
jgf the Almighty, sometimes the successors of the emperors, or 
the first nobles of the land, according to the exigency or the 
whim of the moment; they have illegitimately availed them- 
selves of these different titles, but not one of them has been 
the true title of modern royalty, or the source of its prepon- 
d' • ‘ating influence. It is, I once again assert, as the depositary 
f /d protector of the public order, of general justice, and of the 
iommon interests — under the features of a gi*eat magistracy, the 
centre and nucleus of society — ^that it has eSiibited itself to the 
eyes of nations, and has monopolised their force by obtaining 
their adhesion. 

As we proceed onwards, we shall see tliis character of modem 
European royalty, which commenced with the reign of Louis the 
Fat in the twelfth century, gain strength, develop itself, and 
finally become, so to speak, its political physiognomy. It is 
through it that myalty has corLtributed to the great result winch 
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cliaracteriscs European societies, the reduction of all tlie social 
elements to two — the government and the iiation. 

Thus, tiien, Europe, after the termination of the crusades, 
entered upon the track which was to lead it to its actual state, 
and wo have now seen that royalty took its api)ropriatc part 
in that great transition. Wo shall next survey tlie different 
attempts at political organisation that were made, from th(3 
twelfth to the sixteenth century, with the object of maintaining, 
by rendering it more regular, the order of tilings then in vogue, 
but ready to cniinblo. We shall incpiiro into tlie efforts of 
feudalism, the church, and even the boroughs, to constitute 
society after its ancient princiides, and imdcr its primitive forms, 
and thus defend themselves against the general metamorphosis 
which was in preparation. 
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LECTUEE S. 

UNION OF ELEMENTS OF MODERN SOCIETV. 


I tMnk it proper prelimiiiarily to determine the precise obiect 
of tins lecture. 

It will be recollected that one of the most striking facts in the 
elements of the ancient European society is their diversity, sena- 
ration, and independence. The feudal nobility, the clergy, mid 
the boroughs, had each a position, laws, and manners, entirely dis- 
tinct ; they w'ere so many separate societies, each goveming itself 
for its ovTi behoof, and by its* individual rules and power. They 
were in mutual relation and contact, but not in a veritable union, 
nor did they form a nation or state, properly so called. 

The fusion of all these societies into one has been accom- 
plished; this is distinctly, as has been seen, the distinguishing 
iact, the essential character, of modem society. The old sociiS 
elements have been reduced to two — ^the government and tlie 
nation — that -is to say, diversity having ceased, similarity pro- 
duced union. But before this result was consummated, and in- 
deed to avert it, numerous efforts were tried to render it possible 
for all these particular societies to live and act in common, with- 
out destroying their diversity or independence. Their object w'as 
not to make any attack of moment on their individual position, 
their privileges, or their special nature, and yet to unite them into 
one single state, to form from them the substance of a nation, and 
to rally them under one and the same government. 

All these attempts failed. The result which I have just men- 
tioned, the unity of modem society, attests their had success. 
Even ill those countries of Europe whei*e there still subsist some 
traces of the ancient diversity hi the social elements — in Geraiany, 
for example, where there are yet a tme feudal nobility and a true 
burgher order, and in England, where a national church is in pos- 
session of special revenues and a peculiar jurisdiction — it is clear 
that this distinct existence is but a semblance and pretence, and 
that these particular societies are politically confounded in the 
general society, absorbed in tlie nation, governed by the public 
recognised powers, in subjection to one system, and drawn along 
in the current of the prevailing ideas and manners. Therefore, 
I repeat, the separation and indeijendence of the old socud 
elements have no sort of reality, even where they are formally 
sustained. 

Neveifheless, these attempts to make them co-ordinate without 
changing them, to linlc them to a national unity without abolish- 
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ino- tlieir variety, hold an iini^ortant place in the iiistory of 
Europe. They partly fill the epoch upon which wo arc now en- 
«-af>'ed, that epoch which divides ]n*imitivo from modern Europe?, 
and in wliicli was accoinplishod tlio metamorphosis of European 
society. They have, furthermore, had a vast iiiiluence iipon 
posterior events, upon the manner in wliich the reduction of all 
tlie social elements to ‘two, government and iiatiou, has hoen 
eftected. It is therefore of great con sccpience to investigate and 
thoroughly understand all the essays at political organisation, 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, designed to create 
nations and governments, without rooting out the diversity in 
character of the secondary societies phicecl side hy side. Buck is 
our present task. 

It is a difficult and even a piiinfiil task. All tlicse afctom]>ts at 
political organisation were assuredly not conceived and framed 
with good intentions ; several ^vore instigated hy views of Belfish- 
ness and tyranny. More than one, however, was pure juxcI dis- 
interested; more than one had really for its object the moral 
and social wellbeing of mankind. TIxe state of incohesivonoss, 
violence, and injustice in ivhich society was then plunged, was 
disgusting to great and clovatc<l minds, and they were inccssantiy 
devising means to emancipate it. Yet tlie very host of those 
nohle efforts failed; all that ainouiifc of counige, sacrifices, energy, 
and virtue, was utterly thrown away. Is not this a. momaiful. 
consideration ? And tliere is upon tliis jxoint somctliingvsfcill more 
painful, ground for still deeper sadness, when wo refiect 'that not 
only did these, experiments for social amelioration miscfUTy, })ut 
an enormous mass of errors and of evil aceomjxanicd tlieni. , In 
spite of good intentions, the greater part were absurd, and avoncli 
a •[xrofoimd ignorance of what I’cason. and justice required, of the- 
rights of humanity, and the conditions ujx)!! wliicji, the sociiil 
state is founded; so that not only did the men fail in success, but 
they dcseiwcd their discomfiture. Wc have here, therel’ore, the 
spectacle both, of tbo hard fate of humanity, and of its wc'alviiess. 
And wo have also ])lacecl in striking liglit how tho smallest 
portion of truth suffices so completely to dazzle tho gi'cntest 
minds, that they lose sight of all the rest, and hecome Idind to 
wliat is not comprised within the narrow scope of their ideas ; 
and so that there bo a imrtiele of justice in tluiir cause, to wluit 
cxteiit men may overlook all tho injustice whidi tiiat eaiise in- 
volves and sanctions. The contemplation of such a display of the 
faults and imixcrfcction of human nature is, in my opinion, still 
more sad than the evil of its condition, for its errors are more 
afflictive to mo than its sufferings. Tho efforts of whicli I have 
to speak will present us ivith i)oth s|jectac1cs. It behoves us, 
however, to encounter them, and at tlie same time to 1)0 just 
towai% those men and those times that have so often mistaheu 
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its triumpli, when the church was in ])osscssion of great wealth 
and consideration, it never found itself invested with the direct 
govermnent of society. The purely nioviil origin of the chiircli, 
and the merely persuasive character of its action, pervaded its 
condition at all times. It had eoiisidcrahlo inlliieiiee, but did not 
wield pow'cr. It insinuated itself into the munici])sil inagistraeies, 
and exercised great sw'ay over the emperors and all their agents ; 
but the actiiai administration of public affairs, the government^ 
properly so called, was never possessed by the church. Now', a 
system of government, theocracy or any other, cannot ho estal)- 
lished in an indirect manner, or by means of mere influence ; it 
must perform the functions of judge, jidministratoi*, and com- 
mander, gather taxes, disburse revenues ; in a word, govern and 
take positive possession of society. Wlien action is limited to 
persuasion, much certainly may be effected, and great control 
exercised, both over nations and governments; but a system of 
rule or j)oliticaI supremacy is not thereby founded, nor future 
stability sufficiently x>TOvidod for. This was the position of tho 
Christian church on account of its very origin ; it w'as always on 
a level with the actual government of society, but it never could 
thrust it aside and take its i)Incc. This great obstacle to 
atteinx)ts at theocratic organisation it never was able to sur- 
mount 

Very early in its career, also, the church encountered a second. 
When the Eoinan Empire fell, and the l)arl)arian states w'erc 
founded, the church w’as comj)Osed of tlio vanquished race. Its 
first object w’as to emerge from this position by converting the 
conquerors, and thus raising itself to their rank. When this 
labour was accomplished, and %vhcn the church aspired to do- 
minion, it encountered the disdain and resistance of the feudal 
nobility. This w’as a jirodigious service which lay -feudalism 
rendered to Em-opc. In tho clcvcntli century, tho people Avero 
almost coinjAletely subjugated by the church, and the sovereigns 
were scarcely able to stand nj) against it. Tho feudal iiol»ilif,y 
alone scorned the yoke of tho clergy, and refused to how before 
them. It is sufficient to recall tho general features of the middle 
age, to he convinced of tho singular mixture of pride and siih- 
missivencss, of blind belief and freedom of spirit, that prevailed 
in the relations of the lay lords Avith the priests. In this we dis- 
cern some remnants of their relath’-e primitive situation. It Avill 
recur to the mind of the reader that I liavc ]>reviou.s1y endea- 
voured to describe the origin of feudalism, its first eieinentH, and 
the manner in Avhicli tho earliest feudal society was formed 
around the abode of the ficf-holder. I then remarked upon tho 
fact of the xu’iest being at that ])eriod umler the lord. Now 
thei'6 ahvays remained in the inimls of the feudal nobility a re- 
membrance or feeling of that i)osition, and they ahvays regarded 
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themselves not only as independent of the church, but as superior 
to it, and as alone entitled to possess and actually govern the coun- 
try. They were always disposed to live on good terms with the 
church, but not to abandon their owm claims, or give in to those 
set up by it. Thus, during many ages, it was the lay aristocracy 
■which maintained the independence of society with, reo-ard to the 
church ; it proudly defended itself, when inonarchs and peo-ole 
were tamely cronching. It was the first to entei' an oxipositiox* 
and it contributed more perhaps than any other force to render 
the attempt to give society a theocratic organisation abortive. 

A tliird obstacle stood equally oj^posed to it, one upon wdiich 
in general, very little stress has been laid, and even its effects 
erroneously judged. 

Wherever a body of indests has seized upon society, and sub- 
jected it to a tlieocratical organisation, we find that this empire 
has devolved upon a married clergy, recruiting itself within its 
o-wn folds, and rearing children from their infancy in, and for, the 
same profession. Look at Asia and Egypt : all the great theo- 
cracies wmre the work of a clergy forming of itself a complete 
society, sufficing for all its own purposes, and dependent for 
nothing from without. 

The Christian clergy wrere placed in a totally different situation, 
owing to the celibacy of the priests. In order to perpetuate their 
own body, they were obliged to have perpetual recourse to the 
lay society, and to seek their means of durability from out all the 
social positions and callings. Doubtless great pains w^ere taken 
to assimilate these foreign elements, by infusing into them the 
spirit of the institution, but not with full success : something of 
the origin of the new-comers always remained : whether burghers 
or nobles, they invariably preserved some trace of their ancient 
sj^irit and primitive condition. There is no question hut that this 
celibacy, by giving to the Catholic clergy a situation altogether 
peculiar, and divested of participation with the interests and 
general life of mankind, was a powerful promoter of their isola- 
tion ; but it has also forced them into constant and close connec- 
tion with the lay society, to recruit and renew their members, 
and thus exposed them to receive and undergo some portion of 
the moral revolutions which were accomplished in that society. 
Therefore I do not hesitate to aver that this ever-recuning neces- 
sity has infinitely more impeded the success of the attemj^t at tlieo- 
cratical organisation, than the spirit engendered by the institution, 
and strongly maintained by celibacy, has been able to promote it. 

The church finally encountered, within its own bosom, powerful 
adversaiies to its attempt. The xmity of the church is a thing 
perpetually talked of, and it is true enough that it has ddigently 
laboured to attain it, and has done so in certain respects. But let 
us not be led aw^ay by imposing words, or a few partial facts. 
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•wi,n+ cocietv has heeu torn by more civil <lis.scnsions, or suffcroj 
3!re disruptions, than the clerical S What nation has boon more 
S^^ded, broken np, or varied, than the ecclesiastical nation 2 The 
national clmrches, in the majority of the coimtriosol iiuropo, have 
been in almost constant strife with the court ot liomo; councils 
have risen against popes; heresies have been nmuincral.lo and 
inp vtin^isliable ; and scliisms liavc incessantly prev.'iil cd : no wiiorc 
> as there been so mncli diversity in opinion, so much l.>iti,crness 
4d fury in contest, or so nincli splitting up of power. Tlio internal 

i^xistence of the church, the dissensions winch have broken loose 

-^vithin it and the revolutions which liavo sliakcn it, luivc |>eou 
Derhaps ke «Tcatest obstacle to the trininph of Unit tliCMicratical 
er«-anisation which it has striven to impose on society. 

these impediments were in. action, and lire discernible from, 
the fifth century, at the very cominencemcnt of tiio groat iittempt 
T\'hich now occui 3 ies our attention. Tiiey did not, however, pre- 
vent it continuing its course, or being in progress for several 
centuries. Its most glorious moment, its critical day, so to spoalc, 
•was the reio-n of Gregory VII., at the end of the eleventh century. 
It has been^already remarked that the iircdominant idea of Gre- 
gory VII. was to subject the world to the clergy, and the clergy 
to the Papacy— Europe to one vast and regular llu.'ocracy. in 
working out this design, that great man committed, in my opinion, 
ns far as it is permitted us to judge at such a di;st;uu-<.‘. from the 
events, two capital faults, the oncj in his speculative, the other in 
his revolutionary character. TIio first consisted in pompously 
proclaiming his i)lan, and systematically parading Ins print;ipl(*s 
upon the nature and the rights of the spiri tual power, and deducing 
from them beforehand, as aix unbending logician, the most remote 
consequences. He thus menaced and attacked all the lay sove- 
reignties of Europe, before he ha<I made sure of his means to 
subdue them. Success in human alfairs is not olitnined by such a, 
dictatorial process, or by the sanction of a nun-e philosojdiicul 
argument. In the next place, Gregory fell into the common eri-<,)r 
of revolutionists, whicliis, to attempt more than they ean execute, 
and not to take the possible as the nmasurc and limit of iJieir 
efforts. To hasten tlio dominion of his ideas, he engaged in contest 
•with the Empire, with, all sovereigns, and with the clergy them- 
selves. He insisted upon conse<inenceH being iimnediate, scorning 
all regard for existing interests, haughtily proclaiming that he 
would reign over all kingdoms as w'ell as ov(*r all inimiN, and thus 
rousing against himself not only the temporal powisrs, which |)er- 
ceived themselves in imminent “peri I, but also the freethinkers, 
who were beginning to come out, and already felt apprehensive} 
of tyranny on thought. On the whole, therefore, Gregory Vll. 
perhaps compromised inoro than he advanced the cause lie was 
wishful to serve. 
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Kevertlieless, it continued to prosper dniing tlie whole course 
of the twelfth, and up to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
This was the period in which the church possessed its greatest 
power and splendour. Yet I do not tliink it can be strictly said 
to have made at that epoch any very great progress. To the end 
of the reign of Innocent III,, it had rather been i3arading than 
extending its glory and jjow’er. It was at the moment of its 
greatest apparent success that a popular reaction arose against it 
in a considerable portion of Europe. In the south of France, the 
heresy of the Albigenses exploded, which canded oif a numerous 
and powerful society. About the same period, ideas and desires 
of a similar nature were hi’oaehed in the north and in Flanders. 
A little later, WicldijSe, in England, made a talented attack upon 
the power of the church, and founded a sect wdiich is not yet 
extinct. The sovereigns were not long in entering upon the same 
course as the people. It was at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century that the most powerful and able monarchs of 
Europe, the emperors of the house of Hohenstaufen, succumbed 
in their contest with the Papacy. Before that century was over, 
Saint Louis, the most pious of l^gs, proclaimed the independence 
of the temporal power, and promulgated the fii*st pragmatic sanc- 
tion, which became the base of all the succeeding ones. At the 
opening of the fourteenth century, the quarrel between Philip the 
Handsome and Boniface VIII. began to rage, whilst the king of 
England, Edward I., was not more docile towards Eome. It is 
clear, therefore, that at tliis epoch the attempt at theocratic orga- 
nisation had failed, that the church was thenceforth put upon the 
defensive, and had so much difficulty in preserving what it had 
conquered, as to stop all further endeavour to impose its system 
on Europe. Hence the tme date of the emancipation of the 
lay European society is from the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tui^ ; it was then that the church ceased its pretensions to mono- 
j)olise it. 

For a long time previously, it had renounced that attempt in 
the very sphere in which it seemed to have the best chance of 
success. At the very threshold of the church, around its throne 
in Italy, theocracy had been completely discomfited, and given 
place to a very different system, to that attempt at democratic 
organisation of which the Italian republics are the tjqje, and 
which played so distinguished a part in Europe from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century. 

What I have already stated upon the history of the boroughs, 
and the manner in which they were formed, will be recollected. 
Their establishment was more precocious and powerful in Italy 
than anywhere else ; the towns there were much more numerous 
and wealthy than in Gaul, Britain, or Spain, and the Eoman 
municipal system had remained there in greater force and regu- 
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larity. Tlic districts of Italy, besides, wore iimob less suited foi* 
the habitation of its new masters than those of tlie rest of J’hirope. 
They had been all cleared, drained, and cultivated, and were no 
longer covered by forests, so tliat the l)ar])arians were imalde to 
follow the exciting hazards of the chase, or to lead a life at all 
analogous to that of their old Uermany. Furthermorii, a part of 
that territory did not belong to them. The south of Italy, the 
Camipagna di Romagna, and Ravenna, continued to (U.*{)eud u])ou 
the Greek em]>eror.s. In this portion of tlie (Mnintry tin' n‘]>ubli- 
cau system very early gained strength and development, hn oared 
as it was by the distance of tiic sovereign, and by the vicissitudes 
of almost constant war. But in addition to the circumstaneo of 
Italy not being \vliolly in the power of tlui barharians, those 
hordes that overran it nev(ir remained its undisturlied and defi- 
nitive possessors. The Ostrogoths were hunted doWTi ami de- 
stroyed by Belisarius and Narses. Tlie Londtards had little 
better success with regard to their kingdom: the Franks de- 
stroyed it; and at the period of their overthrow, Xk‘pin and 
Charlemagne judged it expedient, instead of exterminating the 
Lombard population, to form an alliance wdth the old Italian 
population to keep down the recently-subdued Lombards. There- 
fore the barliariaus never were exclusive and tiniujuil masters of 
the territory and society of Italy, as they were elsewlu're. For 
this reason, only a very feeble, tliin, and scattere<l feudalism 
wTis cstablisbcd beyond the Alps. Tlie jiriiponderance, instead of 
passing to the inhabitants of the country districts, as had haiipened 
in Gaul, for example, continued to a,dhei*o to the towns. When 
this iiict unequivocally declared itself, a cousiderable proportion 
of the fief-holdcrs, either of thoir own accord, or impelled liy 
necessity, forsook the country, and sottled within the walks of the 
cities. The barbarian nobles then hecume burgliers. Jtmaybo 
easily imagined ho\v great was the strength and superiority which 
the tow’ns of Italy gained by this single circumstance, in 1*0111- 
parisou with the other boroughs iii Flurojie. What was chietly 
remarkable in the latter, as has been observed, was the inti-rior 
condition and the timidity of their inhahitants. ^riiose hnrghcrs, 
wo have seen, w'crc like des})e.ratc freedmen, coin-ageously hut 
jiainfully struggling against a muster always at their gales. Very 
different was the lot of the Italian burghers; the coiKpu'riug and 
the conquered jiojmlations were mingled togethm* within the Hume 
walls; they bad no iieigbbouring' master to thdend themselves 
against; and the majority of the citizens were men iree from all 
time, who asserted thoir independence and their rights against 
distant and foreigni sovereigns, sometiiu<*s against the Frank 
kings, and sometimes against the emperors of Germany. From 
those causes sjiraug the great and precocious superiority ol* the 
Itiiliau towns; and wdiikst miserable boroughs were formed else- 
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vrliere much difficuitj, they at once emerged into impoii;ant 
republics and states. 

Thus the success of the attempt at republican organisation in 
this part of Europe is explained. It early STvamped the feudal 
element, and became the predominant form of the society. But it 
was little calculated to extend, or be perpetuated, for it contained 
but very few seeds of amelioration, a condition necessary to exten- 
sion and durability. 

When we contemplate the history of the Italian republics from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth* century, we are struck with two 
filets apparently contradictory, and yet incontestable. We i)er- 
ceive an adinii’abie development of courage, activity, and genius, 
and, as its consequence, great prosperity. A movement and a 
liberty -were there in operation, w^hich w^ere utterly wanting to 
the rest of Europe. Now, let us ask, wiiat was the real lot of the 
inhabitants, how w- ere their lives passed, and what w^as their share 
of happiness ? In this respect the aspect of tilings is instantly 
changed. No history, perhaps, is more mournful and gloomy, nor 
has there ever been an epoch, or a country, in wiiich tlie destiny 
of man appears to have been more beset with alarms and disorder, 
more liable to deplorable hazards, or more afflicted by dissensions, 
crimes, and calamities. At the same time, there is another fact 
equally striking. In the political system of the major part of 
those republics liberty w'as always diminishing. The deficiency 
of security was such, tliat tlie commimity was driven to seek for 
refuge in some system less boisterous and popular than that with 
which the state commenced. Take the history of Florence, Y enice, 
Genoa, Milan, or Pisa ; it is everywhere clear that the general 
course of events, instead of developing liberty, and enlarging the 
• -v., circle of the institutions, tended to coop, up and concentrate power 
the hands of a decreasing number of men. In a word, two 
things were w^anting in those republics, so energetic, brilliant, and 
wealthy, in their outward aspect — ^namely, security for life, the 
first condition of the social state, and progressive action in the 
institutions. 

Thence sprang a new evil, ■which served as an effectual harrier 
to the ‘farther spread of the attempt at republican organisation. 
It brought dowm inteiTerence from without, and thenceforth the 
greatest danger incurred by Italy arose from foreign sovereigns. 
Yet tbis peril never succeeded in reconciling the different re- 
publics, and making them act in common. Tims several of the 
most enlightened and patriotic Italians of the present time, de- 
plore the republican system of Italy in the middle ages as the 
true cause of hindrance to . its becoming a nation. It was parcelled 
out, say they, into a multitude of petty states, so bent on the grati- 
fication of their several momentary designs, as to be incapable of 
confederating together and constituting a nnited people. It is 
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to tliem a subject of regret that their country lui?; not ])fLssc<l, like 
the rest of Europe, tliroiigh a despotic ceiitriilisation, 'vviiich, woxilt! 
have formed it into one nation, and rcndei’cd it independent of 
the stranger. It therefore appears tiuit the re[»ubiican organisa- 
tion, even in the most favourable (;ircuinsta,uces', did. iK)t contain 
at that era the pniiciplc of advancement, of dura-bility, cjr of ex- 
tension, and that it was deficient in what regarded futurity. The 
organisation of Italy in the middle ages may he cmnpare<I to a, 
certain extent with that of ancient Greece. Greece was Ulcewise 
a country strewed wdtli small ropiiMics, always rivals, (d’ten vmi- 
mies, and occasionally uniting in a common ol>ject. Tin; advan- 
tage of the com])ari.soii rests entirely with Greece, 'flierc; was 
undoubtedly much more order, security, and justice in the inte- 
rior of Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, altliough history ]>rcHentM m 
with many instances of inupiity, than in tlie repulilics of Ualy, 
Yet we SCO how short was the politicid existence of Greece, arrd. 
how surely weakness followed its mmuto sulidivisiouH of terri- 
tory and power. Whenever Greece came in contact with power- 
ful neighbours — Macedonia and Home, for instmee—Hhe yielded at 
once. Those smaU republics, so glorious, and still so nourishing’, 
were imahlo to coalesce for a common rcsistjince. i low much, 
more, then, wms tlie same result sure to Ijapjscn. in Italy, when? 
society and intellect were far less developed, and inliuiiely 
weaker, than amongst the Greeks! 

If the attempt at rcjnddican organisa-tion had so few ciiarices oi’ 
stability in Italy, wdiere it had originally trminpheii, and where 
the feudal Bystein had been vanquished, it may bo readily con- 
ccivod tlmt in other parts of Europe it was deatiued to meet a yet 
more speedy overthrow. 

I will take a rapid glance at its fate in various places. 

There was a portion of Europe which greatly i-cscmbhai Italy; 
namely, the south of France, and tlie provinces ofSpaiii adjoining’ 
it--Catalonia, Kavarre, and IJiscay. The towns laid there likewisi’ 
gained considerable dovclopiucnt, importauei‘,nnd wealth. JSoveral 
petty feudal chiefs had allied thenisidves with tin: hurghm’s, ;in»i a. 
X)urt of tlie clergy liad also emhraceti their cause, so that Mh.’ eounlr} 
was actually in. a situation very analogoUM to that of Jtalv. We 
therefore hud that in the course of the eleventli, am! at the emu- 
mencement of the twelfth century, the towns of Trovciu’e, Lan- 
guedoc, and Aqiiitaiiio were disposed to try a polit ical «‘!.say, am! 
form themselves into independent rtpublic!!, ujnm tlie niolfe! of 
iliosc beyoml tlie Alps, Hut the south of Franco was in contact 
with a very powerful feudalism, predojiiinunt in the norili. Ami, 
upon the occasion of the heresy of the Albigtaiscs, war hroke (nut 
between feudal and iuuniei|}ai Framiu*. 'riie history of the cru- 
sade against tiic Albigenses, commanded by Hlmon do Montforl,, i.s 
well known. It w;ui an attack by northern feudalism upon lliu 
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southern attempt at democratic organisation. la spite of the 
heroism of southern patriotism, the north carried the victory*. 
It 'vvas promoted hj the want of political unity, and civilisation was 
not sufficiently advanced for men to be aware that the deficiency 
might be remedied by skilful concert. The experiment at re- 
publican organisation was therefore put down, and a crusade re- 
established the feudal system in the south of France. 

At a later date, the retmblican movement succeeded better on 
the mountains of Switzerland. There the theatre -was very con- 
tracted, and it had to struggle only against a foreign sovereign^ 
who, although possessing superior strength to the Swiss, was nob 
one of the most formidable monarchs of Europe. The contest was- 
maintained with infinite courage- The Swiss feudal nobility also 
joined in a great measure with the to'vvns ; bringing certainly 
po'werful aid, but altering the nature of the revolution which they 
supported, and imparting to it a more aristocratical and stationary 
chai'acter than it seemed destined to hear-''^" 

I pass to the north of France, to the boronghs of Flanders, to 
those on the banks of the Bliine, and to the Hanseatic League. 
There the democratic organisation comxfietely triumphed vvithm 
the walls of the town ; but we can discern from its commence- 
ment tliat it was not destined to extend or to take possession of 
all society. The boroughs of the north were surrounded and 
hemmed in by feudalism, by chiefs and sovereigns, so tliat they 
were constantly put upon the defensive. They were not calcu- 
lated to make conquests ; their great object was to protect them- 
selves. In this they succeeded ; they maintained tlieir x>rivileges, 
but they were confijied to their own j)recincts. Tims the demo- 
cratic organisation was shut up and stopped j it never sx:)read over 
the face of the country. 

Such, then, was the state of the I’cpublican experiment 5 trium- 
phant in Italy, but with few chances of dimahility and expansion ; 
sujopressed in the south of France ; victorious, on a small stage, 
in the Swiss mountains ; and restricted to the walls of the towns in 
the north, in Flanders, on the Ehine, and in the Hanseatic League. 
Nevertheless, whilst in tins state, so palpably inferior in strength 
fo the "other elements of society, it ins^Dired the feudal nobility 
with prodigious alarm. The barons were not only envious of the 
wealth of the boroughs, but they were afraid of their power ,* the 
democratic spirit penetrated into the rural districts, and insur- 
rections among the peasants became more frequent and stubborn. 

[SI. Guizot lias allowed himself to he caiTied away hy his speculative deduc- 
tion from history in this description of the early attempts of tlae Swisa to estab- 
lish their independence. The movement began in the moat rural part of Switzer- 
land, in the three cantons of Schweiz, Uri, and Underwalden, and not in 
towns, and was almost throughout conducted by peasants. It was only in a 
portion of Switzerland that feudalism prevailed. Besides, the Swiss cantons aro 
only partially aTistocratic.-— jSce Muller's Mist, ofc la Suisse.^ 
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Hence a great coalition was formed l>y the fetuliil nobility, 
tbroiig'liont almost all Europe, against the boroughs. The contest 
was not at all equal, for the ])oroiighs were isolated, and liad no 
understanding or intercourse amongst tlumiselves. Houhtless 
there existed a certain sympathy between the burghers of dilfe- 
rent countries; the successes or the reverses of the Idemish. 
towns, at war with the Dukes of Burgundy, excited a lively sen- 
sation in the S’rench towns, hut it was an emotion iransitory, 
and without result ; no vcrikxhlc bond or tmion was esta!>]islie(l 
amongst the different boroughs, nor did they lend jiny stinmgth 
to each other. Eendalism, tlicrofore, had an immense a<l vantage 
over them; Init it was itself divided and irrefiective, and was far 
from succeeding in destroying them. When the contest had 
lasted a certain time, and it had become clear that a complete 
victory w'as impossible, there arose a necessity for consenting to 
yecognise those small burgher I’cpiihlics, to negotiate with them, 
and to receive them as members of the state. Then commenced 
a new order of tilings, and a new attempt at political organisation 
— to wit, the attempt at a mixed organisation, which had for its 
object the reconciling the different elements of society, the feudal 
nobility, the borouglis, the clergy, and the sovereigns, and, not- 
withstanding their mutual dee])-ro()ted antipathy, !)ringing tlunu 
to live and act together. Tliis branch of tlie subject rmnaiiis to 
Ijo investigated. 

The purposes of the statcs-gcnoral in Franct', the cortos in 
Spain and Portugal, the parliament in England, and the dietH in 
Germany, are sufficiently well known, Tho edements of these 
diff erent assemblies woi'o the feudal nobility, the dergy, and tho 
burghers, who collected together 'with tho view of uniting them- 
selves into one single society, into one and tho same state, and 
under an identical law and power. This was the tendency and 
design of them all, under different names. 

I will take as tho type of this attempt at oi-ganisation the sia,tos- 
gencral of France, as being- tho most familiarly known. 1 say 
familiarly known, and yet the name of the statcs-geueral <'a,lls up 
none but vague and imperfect ideas. There is no one who can 
state with any jn-ecisioii what was fixed or regular in tin* slutcis-* 
general of France, what was the munher of their nicmbto’s, what 
the subjects of deliberation, or what the ])erio<ls of commaition, 
and the duration of their sessions. We know nothing of all these 
things; it is inqiossiblo to draw from history any (dear aiul gene- 
ral results on this subject. When we impiirr^ into the character 
of these assemblies in the history of France, they appear to have, 
been purely accidental, a sort of jiolitical shift, on the part of the 
people as well as on that of the kings: a last shift to tiu; kings 
•^rlien tliey hadno money, and were at their wits’ ends for ex}M> 
dicuts; and a last shift to tho pooi>le,whon evil became so inioler- 
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■able, tliat tlic usual remedies for alleviation were exliausted in 
vain. The nobility and the clergy each took part in the states- 
geiieral, but they came there with reluctance, and distrustfully, as 
they were well aware that it was not in them their best means of 
action lay, or that they could thereby promote their real partici- 
pation in tlie government. The burghers themselves were not 
more eager for the sitting; it was not a right which they exei’- 
cised with alacrity, but rather a necessity to which they sub- 
mitted. We find these facts exemplified in the character of the 
political actions of those assemblies. They were sometimes per- 
fectly insignificant, and sometimes vastly terrible. If the king 
was the strongest, their humility and docility were extreme ; if 
fhe situation of the crown was disastrous, if it had an absolute 
occasion for the assistance of the states, they fell into factious 
opposition, and became the instruments either of some aristocratic 
intrigue, or of some ambitious schemers. In a word, they were 
sometimes mere assemblies of notables, and sometimes veritable 
conventions. Thus their labours seldom or ever survived them ; 
tiiey promised and attempted much, but did nothing. Not one of 
the great measures which have really acted on society in France, 
not one important reform in government, legislation, or adminis- 
tration, has emanated from the states-general. We must not, 
however, too rashly conclude that they have been without utility 
or effect. They have served a moral purpose, which has been 
generally overlooked, l)y operating, from time to time, as a pro- 
testation against political servitude, and distinctly proclaiming 
certain tutelary princix)les ; such, for cxami:)le, as that tbc country 
has the right to imx^ose taxes, to interfere in affairs, and to make 
the agents of x^ower resx>onsiblc. That these maxims have never 
perished in France, is chiefly owing to the states-general; and it 
is certainly not a small service to render to a nation, the keeping 
up in its manners, and reviving in its recollection, the name and 
chics of liberty. The states-general effected that good, but they 
never were a means of government, nor ever entered into a poli- 
tical organisation. They never attained the object for which they 
were formed — namely, the fusion into one single body of the 
different societies which subdivided the country. 

The cortes of Bpain and Portugal present the same result. 
There are, however, a thousand different attendant circumstances. 
The importance of the cortes varied according to the kingdoms 
and the times ; in Arragon and Biscay, and amid the contests for 
tiic succession to the crown, or the struggles against the Moors, 
they were more frequently convoked, and more powerful than in 
other xdaces and periods. In certain cortes — for example, in those 
of Castile in 1370 and in 1373 — the nobles and the clergy were not 
summoned. There is a multitude of circumstances to be taken 
into account, if we were to look more narrowly into the events ; 
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Ira: hi tlic generalising system, to wnicii I am forced to restrict. 
nivseL-; it is suficienc.to afiirni tiiat tiie cortes, lilce the states- 
creneral of France, -were but an accident in liistorj, and never a 
sv.*terA, a political organisation, or a regular means of govern- 

^^The destiny of England was different. I will not enter upon 
the subject of England at any great length now, as it is my pur- 
pose to devote a lectni-e specially to an inquiry into its political 
career. I shall only say a few w'ords upon the causes which im- 
parted to it a direction so completely different from that of the 
continent. 

In ilic first place, there were no great vassals, no subjects in a 
state indi^-iduaily to oppose royalty, in England. The barons, the 
great lords, were obliged, at a very early date, to coalesce 
together, in order to form a common resistance. Tims the prin- 
ciple of association, and maimers essentially political, prevailed in 
the high aristocracy. In the next place, English feudalism, or the 
possessors of small fiefs, were led by a series of events, to which 
I cannot do more than allude at the present moment, to unite 
tlieniselves to the burghers, and to sit* with them in the House of 
Commons, which thus possessed a strength far superior to that 
enjoyed by the continental boroughs, a strength capable of really 
iniiuoncmg the government of the country. Now, in the four- 
teeiuii century, the state of the British parliament was as fol- 
lows : — The House of Lords was the king’s gi'eat council and 
efiectively associated vdth the exercise of power; the HouW of 
Commons, composed of the deputies of the possessors of small 
fiefs, and the hm'gesses, took scarcely any part in the government 
properly so called, but it conduced to the establishment of rio-hts’ 
and energetically defended private and local interests. The'par- 
liament, considered as a w^hole, did not yet govern, but 'it was 
already a regular institution, adopted in principle as a means of 
government, and in fact often indispensable. Thus the attempt 
to reconcile and aUy together the different elements of society in 
order to form a single political body and veritable state, succeeded 
in England, wFilst it miscarried on the continent. 

I wffl say but one word upon Glermany, merely to poirffe out the 
predominant character of its history. There the attempts to pro- 
mote a general fusion, unity, and a common political organisa- 
tion, were foBowed up with little ardour. The various social ele- 
menis remamed much more distinct and independent than in the 
rest of Europe. If any proof of this were required, it will he 
tound even in modern times. Germany is the only country of 
Europe m which the feudal election long prevailed in the creation 
\ include Boland or the Slavonian nations 

•winch entered at so late a period into the system of European 
cnniisation. Germany is likewise the only country in Europe in 
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•vv^liicli ecclesiastical sovereignties remained, and wliicli preserved 
free towns liaving a political and really independent existence. 
It is therefore clear that the attempt to mould into ' a single 
society the elements of the primitive European world, was there 
much less active and effective than elsewhere. 

I have now brought forward the great essays at political orga- 
nisation attempted in Europe up to the end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and have exliibited their 
niilures. In my progress, I have endeavoured to indicate the 
causes of that bad success, but in truth they are summed up in 
one. Society was not sufficiently advanced for unity and amalga- 
mation ; everything was still too local, special, and straitened in 
existences and minds. There were neither general interests nor 
general opinions capable of controlling particular interests and 
opinions. The most enlightened and vigorous minds had no idea 
of a truly public adiniiiistratiou or* of public justice. It was 
clearly recpiisito that a very active and irowcrful civilisation must 
first conic to mingle, assimilate, and bray together, if I may he so 
allowed to speak, all these disjointed elements ; that an energetic 
centralisation of interests, laws, manners, and ideas, must be 
effected ; in a word, it was essential that a public power and a 
public opinion should be created. We have arxived at an epoch 
in which this gfeat work was finally achieved. Its first symp- 
■^oms, the state of minds and manners during the course of the 
fifteenth century, and their tendency towards the formation of a 
central government, and towards identity of tone in public feel- 
ing, will ho treated of in the next lecture. 
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LECTURE XL 

mSE OF NATIONS AND GOVERNMENTS. 

We are approacliing- tlie tlircsliold of modem liistoiy, ])ropcr]y 
-so called, the threshoid of that society which is our own, the insti- 
tutions, opinions, and manners of which were forty years ag-o 
those of France, arc still those of Europe, and yet exercise ii})on 
ns, in spite of the metamorphosis our revolution lias made us 
undergo, a very powerful influence. It was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as I have previously mentioned, that modern society truly 
commenced. Before entering upon it, I shall give a backward 
glance at the space we havti traversed. 

^ Amidst the ruins of the Roman Empire, we discerned all the 
essential elements of our Europe ; wo saw them come out and 
grow into prominence, each on its own account, and indepen- 
dently. During the first cjiocli of our history, we liecanie aware 
of the constant tendency of those elements to sejiaration and 
isolation, to a local and special existence. Tlnsi, wlien tJiis object 
appeared attained, when feudalism, the horougli?;, and the cliiirch, 
had each taken its distinct form and place, we found them imme- 
diately bent upon a reconcilement and union, njion forming them- 
selves into a general society, a national body and government. 
To obtain that result, all the different systems which co-oxistcd 
in the various countries of Europe were successively applied to ; 
the principle of social unity, the political and moral nucleus, 
'was sought from theocracy, aiistocracy, dcnuxnucy, aud royalty. 
We have seen that so far these attempts failed, and that no one 
system or influence was enabled to monoi)olise society, a.n(l I)y its 
sway to secure it a really pu]>Iic organisation. 'Wo discovered the 
cause of the failure to consist in the absence of general interests 
and ideas, in everything being still too special, individual, and 
local; and it was evident that a prolonged and energetic ctrort at 
centralisation was required, to enable society siinultancously to 
extend and cement itself-— in other words, to heemne at onco l)oth 
great and regular — a goal for which it naturally longs. It was 
in this state that we left Euro])e at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Europe ‘was not able rightly to understand licr jmsition, mich 
as I have endeavoured to display it. She di<l not know distinctly 
what were her defleioneios, or what remedies were needful. Y(*t 
she applied herself to seek out those rtiinedies as if she had 
been perfectly a'ware of them. Thci misearriage of all the grand 
attempts at political organisation having been ma<le apparent, 
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Europe fell naturally, and as if by instinct, into tlie ways of cen- 
tralisation. The iifteentli century is cliaracterised by having' 
constantly tended to tins result, by having laboured to create 
general interests and general ideas, to extii-pate the spirit of spe- 
ciality and locality, to unite and rear together existences and 
minds ; in fine, to call into being what had never previously 
existed on a large scale — nations and governments. 

The outbreak of this fact belongs to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; the fifteenth served to prepare it. The object 
of our immediate incpiiry is that preparation, that imperceptible 
working towards centralisation, both in social relations and in 
ideas, which w^as afterwards accomplished by the natural course 
of events, without foresight or design. 

It is after this manner that man advances in the execution of 
a plan which he has not himself conceived, of which he is even 
(|uite ignorant. He is the intelligent and free labourer in a w'ork 
which is not his own, and which he only recognises and under- 
stands at a later date, when it manifests itself outwardly and in 
i-ealities ; and even then, his comprehension is imperfect. And 
yot it is by him, by the development of his intelligencG and 
liberty, that the work is accomplished. Conceive a great ma- 
chine, the purpose of which is known to only one mind, but its 
different • sees are confided to separate worlanen, kept apart 
and Strang 's to each other. Not one of them is acquainted with 
the entire of the work, nor the definitive and general result 
towards w ch he is co-operating; nevertheless each executes 
wdth intclh ^ snee and liberty, by rational and voluntary acts, that 
with which he has been intrusted. Tims is the plan of Provi- 
deiicQ as to the world executed by the bauds of mortals, and tlms 
co-pxist those two facts which bi’cak out in the history of civili- 
.saiion : tlie one, what it has of fatalism, that which is unaffected 
by human knowledge and will ; and the other, what it is indebted 
to the liberty and intelligence of man, what he has tlxerein infused 
of himself, from the operations of liis thought and inclination. 

In order perfectly to understand the fifteenth century, to obtain 
a clear and exact knowledge of that precursor of modern society, 
it will«5e proper to distinguish the different classes of facts. We 
will fii’st examine the political facts and changes ivhich have 
X nded to form both nations and governments. Wc will then 
})ass to the moral facts, and investigate the changes produced in 
ideas and manners, thence deducing what general opinions were 
in ])rocess of formation. 

With regard to political facts, to simplify and expedite our 
pi-ogress, I will take all the great countries of Eurojie, and show 
what the fifteenth century made of them, in what state it found 
and left them. 

I will commence with Prance. The last half of the fourteenth 
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and tlie first Iialf of tlic fiftccntli century, -were tlic times, as is 
•well Iciiowii, of the great national -wars against the English. It 
was the epoch in w'hicli the struggle for the independence of the 
territories and name of Franco against a foreign sway was main- 
tained. It is sufficient to take a glance at history, to })erccive 
with what ardour all classes of society in France, in sjn'tc of mnu- 
•hcrless dissensions and acts of treachery, co-oj^cnited in. that 
struggle, and ■what patriotism was displayed hy the feudal nobi- 
lity, the burghers, and even the peasants. If tlicve were nothing 
but the history of Jeanne d’Arc to show the popular eliaracter 
of the era, it would he in itself a convincing proof. Tiio Maid of 
Orleans sprang from the people, and she drew her inspiration 
and support from the feelings, convictions, and ]>nssions j)r(iva.il- 
ing amongst tlic people. She was viewed with donht, scorn, and 
even enmity by the gentry of the court and the chiefs of the 
army, hut the soldiers and the people were her constant ad- 
herents. It was the peasants of Lorraino who sent her to the 
citizens of Orleans. No ovent could more strikingly evince tlio 
popular character of that war, and the Ibeling which the whole 
country horo rcgardijig it. 

Thus the French nationiility commenced to be formed. 1 T]> to 
the reign of the Valois, tlio feudal character ])rcdoniinate(i in 
France, and tlio French nation, Frmicli spirit or ])a,triotiKni, fiad 
no existence. It may be said that Fraiu^e heg;iu with tiie Valois, 
for it w'as in the course of tlioir wars, and through the hazards 
of their fortunes, that tho nobility, burgesses, and peasants ■were 
for the first time united by a mcyral. tie, by tbo tie of a common 
name, a common honour, and an identical desire to suhduo tho 
enemy. Still there was no true political spirit, no great principle 
of unity in tho government and the institutions, such as we (*on- 
ceive those terms to mean at the present day. The unity laboured 
for by France at that ciiocli was restricted to the glory of its 
name, to its national honour, and to the existence of a national 
royalty, whatever it might be, so that the foreigner was exed tided 
from it. But even in this sense the contest with the I'lnglish 
greatly promoted tho formation of the Fi-eiK;h nation pTitl its 
tendency towards concentration. 

At tho same time that France was thus morally forming itsell‘, 
and tho national spirit taking <lovelo}nnent, it '^vas also constitut- 
ing itself materially, so to speak — that is to sa. 3 ^, its territory was 
arranged, extended, and consolidated. ^I’he incorporation of tho 
greater numher of tlie provinces wdiicli bet'ann? l^rance occurrtal 
at that period. Under Charles VII., aftm* the cxpidsion of the 
English, almost all tlic provinces whitdi they had occupied, Nor- 
mandy, Angonmjiis, Toiiraine, 1 ‘oitou, Haintongo, &e. became tleli- 
nitivcly French. Under Louis AT., ten provinces, of whieli Ihi'ce 
•were subseipicntly lost and regained, were united to France; 
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namely, Boussfllon pSaL -Oiider 

Pieardy, Artois, successive marriages of Anne 

Charles Till, end ^ouis AH, fte ^cces|^ at the same epoch, 

■witli those two Sente, the national territory ®d 

and in the course of -al France and physical 
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Identical with this fact was the accomplishment of another 
chaot^e, one less visible and less noticed by historians, but per- 
haps ^of still greater importance; namely, that which Louis XI. 
effected in the manner of governing. 

3Iuch has been said of the contest waged by Louis XL against 
the nobles of the realm, of their reduction, and of his favour for 
the burghers and weaker individuals. Tliere is some truth in 
all that, tliongh much exaggeration has been made use of in 
describing it ; and it is also true that the conduct of Louis XL, 
vdth the different classes of society, far oftener disturbed than 
served the state. But he did something much more important* 
Before his time, the government had scarcely ever proceeded 
except by force, by physical means. Persuasion, address, the 

art of managing men, and enticing them into the purposed vein 

in a word, policy, properly so called, the policy of ffilsehood and 
of deceit doubtless, but also of skill and prudence, had previously 
been little used. Louis XI. substituted in his government intel- 
lectual for material means, trickery for force, the Italian system 
of policy for the feudal. Take the two men whose rivalship fills 
that epoch of French history, Charles the Bold,* and Louis XL 
Charles was the representative of the ancient mode of o-overn- 
ing; he proceeded by violence alone, and his appeal was inccs- 
sautly to war. He was a person incapable of calm or patient 
refection, or of addressing himself to the minds of men to mould 
them into instruments of success. It was, on the contrary the 
delight of Louis XI. to avoid the employment of force, and to win 
men individually, by personal persuasion, or by apt appeals to 
their interests and undemtandings. He changed not the insti- 
tutions or the outward system, but the hidden courses, the tactics 
of power. It was reserved for modern times to attempt a yet 
greater revolution, hy tending to the substitution of justice in 
lieu of gi-asping selfishness, of candid and open dealino- for false 
hood and secrecy, as weU as in the means adopted to\ain poli 
tical ends as m the ends themselves. Yet it was a great step to 
make, to cease the continual employment of force, to appeal to 
an intellectual superiority, to govern through the understandimrs 
oi men and not by indicting injuries upon all existences. * Thk . 
Louis XI commenced, in the midst of his crimes and errors n>id 

From France I pass into Spain, xvhero I find events of the same 
namre. It was IfteTOse m the fifteenth century tliat the natioinl 
™«y of Spam was formed; and in that era wL finisM W ^ 
con^ues. of tho kingdom of Grenada, the long strife bot4en the 

admirable picture o? tbesiSo ml 
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Cliri.stians and tlic Arabs. Tlien also the temtory was consolidated ; 
by the niarriago of Ferdinand the Catholic with Isabella, the two 
principal kingdoms, Castile and Arragoii, were united under the 
same power. As in France, the royal power was extended and 
strengthened ; institutions of a harslicr order, and bearing names 
more pregnant with wo, served as its props ; instead of parlia> 
inents, it was the Impiisition wliich was established in Spain. It 
contained the seeds of what it afterwards became: hnt at the 
commencement it was very different : it was at first more poli- 
tical than religions, intended rather for the maintenance of order 
than for the defence of the faith. Tlio analogy between tlic two 
countries is carried beyond the institutions to the very i3crsons 
of the sovereigns. 'With less subtlety, with less of the mental 
movement, and with a smaller portion of restlessness and trickery, 
the character and government of Ferdinand the Catholic greatly 
rescinl)led those of Louis XL I attach little importance to arbi- 
trary com]>aris()ns, to fantastic xiarallels, but here tho analogy is 
3’eally })rofound, and imprinted on general facts as well as on 
details. 

Tho same result is exhibited in tho state of Germany. It was 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, in 1438, that tho house of 
Austria returned to tho empire, and with it the imperial power 
acquired a stability which it had never possessed before : the 
form of election became almost a mere consecration of liorcditary 
right. At tho end of tho fifteenth century, Maximilian I. defi- 
nitively fixed tho jn'epondcrance of his house, and tho regular 
exercise of the central power. Charles VII. had been the first 
in I’ranee to create a. stjinding force for the maintenance of order, 
so also Maxiniilian in his licrcditary states adopted the saiuo 
moans for tiie same object. Louis XL had established tho post- 
olHcc in Franco,’ and Maximilian introduced it into Germany. 
In every <|uartcr similar advancements in civilisation universally 
conduced to the advantage of the central powder. 

The liistory of England in tho fifteenth cetitiiry consists of two- 
great events — the war witli Fi*ancc outwardly, and that of the 
Koses inwardly, a foreign and a civil war. These two wars, so 
• difrerdnt in ap])earanco, tended to the same result. The contest 
•Nvith, Franco was maintained by the English people witli a zeal 
which turned almost oxehisivcly to the profit of the royal power. 
•^I'ins nation, even then more skilful and firm than any other in 
sparing its ti’oops and its money, abandoned tliem to its kings at 
that epoch without foresight or calculation. In tho reign of 
Henry V., a considerable rovemio, the rights of customs, was 
granted to the king for life from his accession to the tlironc- The 
foreign war being finished, or nearly so, tho civil war, which had 
boon at first connected with it, continued alone, and the houses 
of York and Luueastcr inaintumed their respective claims witli 
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*1 ^ Vnieii a iinal tenn -was pufc to tlieii' bloody contests, 

t “'lii'di Bullish aiistocracy was ruined thinned, and utterly 
preserve the power which it had exercised in foianer 
V coalition of the great barons could no longer awe the 
When the Tudors mounted the throne in the person of 
HcLv TII., in 14S5, the era of political centralisation and the 

crinmphof^pyaltyconimenced. ^ - t ^ . 

In 1^‘ilv rovalty was not established, at least not under that 
mine "but it Is of Httle moment with regard to the result. The 
reniibiics fell in the fifteenth centuiy; or where the name stiU 
Jirn^red power was concentrated in the hands of one or a few 
fiiSilics* the repubhcan life was bnrnt to the socket. In the 
iiorih of Italv, almost all the Lombardian republics merged in the 
ducliv of Wiian- In 1434, Morence feU nnder the doinirdon of the 
3Iedicis. ^lu 1464^ Genoa became subject to the Milanese. The 
Biajorit^’ of the republics, great and small, gave place to sove- 
rci^m houses. Shortly afterwards, the pretensions of foreign 
soverei^ms to the north and south of Italy— to the Milanese on 
the one hand, and to the kingdom of Naples on the other— began 
to be advanced. 

Upon whatever country of Europe our eyes fall, whatever por- 
tion of i:s history we contemplate— whether it have reference to 
tlie nations themselves, or to the governments, to institutions, or 
territories — we everywhere perceive the ancient elements and 
forms of society decaying, and ready to (fisappear. Old tradi- 
tional liberties are swamped and perish, whilst new powers arise, 
more regular and concentrated. There is something infinitely 
mournful in this spectacle of the fell of the old European liberties; 
and at the period of its occurrence, it in^ired the bitterest sorrow. 
In France, in Germany, and especially in Italy, the patriots of the 
fifteenth century fiercely, and mth the energy of despafi, opposed 
and deplored a revolution, which on aU sides was working up to 
wiiat they had a right to call despotism. We cannot but admire 
their courage and compassionate their grief, but at the same time 
we must allow that the revolution in question was not only inerit- 
abie, but also useful. The primitive system of Europe, the old 
feudal and borough liberties, had utterly failed in organising* 
society. Security and progressiveness are the main ingredients in 
the social state. Any system which does not effect order for the 
present, and advancement for the futoe, is ricious, and soon 
abandcned. Tliis was the fate of the old jjolitical forms and 
liberties in the fifteenth centuiy. They were unable to impart 
to society either security or advancement. These consequences 
were to be sought for elsewhere, and from other principles, other 
incans of action. This is the purport of all the facts I have lust 
dilated upon. 

Another fact dates from the same epoch, one which has held a 
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great place in tlae Mstory of Europe. In the fifteenth century, the 
relation of governments amongst themselves commenced to be- 
come frequent, regular, and pennanent. Then -were foimed for 
the first time those great combinations and alliances, either for 
peace or war, wMch ultimately produced the system of the balance 
of power. Diplomacy in Europe dates from the fifteenth century. 
In fact, towards the end of that century, we see the principal 
powers of the continent, the popes, the dukes of Milan, the Vene- 
tians, the emperors of Germany, the kings of Spain, and the kins-s 
of Erance, form connections, negotiate, come to understandings, 
and nnite amongst themselves, arid balance their respective states. 
Thus at the time that Charles VIII. made his expedition for the 
conquest of Kaples, a grand league was formed against bim be- 
tween Spain^ the pope, and the Venetians. The league of Cam- 
bray ■'vas arranged some years later (in 1503) against the Vene- 
tians. The holy league, directed against Louis XII., succeeded, in 
1511, the league of Cambray. AU these combinations sprang 
from Italian politics, from the desire entertained by the different 
sovereigns to possess its territory, and from the fear that one of 
them, by seizing upon it exclusively, should gain too great a pre- 
ponderance. This new order of facts was liighly favourable to 
the development of the royal power. In the first place, from the 
very nature of the exterjo^ relations of states, they can only be 
managed by one person, or by a small number of persons, and 
they reqiiii'e a certain degree of secrecy. In the next, the people 
possessed so little foresight that the ■ consequences of a combina- 
tion of this description were not apijreciated by them; such 
things had for them no direct, home interest, and therefore they 
concerned themselves very little respecting them, and left them 
to the discretion of the central power. Thus diplomacy, as it 
arose, fell into the hands of the kings ; and the idea that it be- 
longed to them exclusively, that the country, even when, free, and 
monopolising the right of levying its own taxes, and interfei-ing in 
its own ajBfairs, was not permitted to meddle with foreign con- 
cerns, was established in almost all minds as a settled principle, 
as a maxim of common right. Look at the history of England in 
" the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; we there perceive what 
power this idea j^ossessod, and what obstacles it opposed to Eng- 
lish liberties, in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 
It was always under plea of this principle that peace and war, 
commercial relations, in a word, all external a&iirs, belonged 
to the royal prerogative, that absolute power defended itself 
against the rights of the country. JSTations have been excessively 
timid in confessing this portion of pi'erogative, and this shyness 
has been tlic more prejudicial to them, since, dating from the 
epoch upon which we are shortly to enter — that is, from the six- 
teenth century — the liistoiy of Eiu'ope is essentially diplomatic. 
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FxtPrioT relations form, for nearly three centuries, the important 
" t of hi-torr. 'Within, the countries were organised, and the 
! " -mcnt of the internal government, on the continent at least, 

? rodii€*ed "no more shocks, and no longer absorbed the whole 
-irhiie activity- Hence the external relations, wars, negotiations^ 
-ii^aniances^are the matters which draw attention, and hll the 
of liistory. Tims it appears that the greater portion of the 
destinies of nations have been abandoned to the royal prerogative, 

to the central power. ^ 

It was indeed scarcely possible that it should be otherwise. It 
requires a great advancement in civilisation, a prodigious develop- 
ment of pofitical comprehension and studies, to enable the public 
to interfere with credit in affairs of this nature. From the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centmy, the people were very far from 
Tossessiiig any such capability. Take, as an instance, a scene 
from ihe\istory of England at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, under James I. His son-m-law, the elector-pala- 
tine, having been elected king of Bohemia, had lost his crown, 
and’ liad even been despoiled of his hereditary states, the pala- 
tinate. The whole of Protestantism was interested in liis cause, 
and on tliat account England was affected with a strong sympathy 
fi »r his success. There was a powerful ebullition of public opinion 
to force James to take the part of his son-in-law, and to procure 
Ills restoration to the palatinate. The parliament furiously de- 
manded war, promising ample means to sustain it. James ivas 
not very eager for it; he eluded the question, made some attempts 
at negotiation, sent a few troops into Germany, and then came to 
inform parliament that he would need £900,000 sterling to carry 
on tlie war with any chance of success. It was not said, and in 
fiict it does not a]>pear, that his calculation was exaggerated. 
But the parliament recoiled wdth surprise and affright at the 
prospect of such an expense, and it voted, with much reluctance, 
a sum of £70,000 sterling to re-establish a prince, and reconquer 
a eoimtry some hundreds of miles from England. Such was the 
ij:norance and political incapacity of the public in such matters, 
it acted vdthout knowledge of facts, and without burdening itself 
with any responsibility: therefore it was not enabled to mter- • 
fere with regularity or efficiency. Tliis w'as the principal reason 
that caused the external relations to fall into the hands of the 
central po%ver, for it alone "was in a condition to direct them, I 
Trill not say for the public good, as that necessarily was not 
always consulted, but wdth any continuity and sound sense. 

Thus -we see that under whatever point of view the political 
history of Europe of tliat epoch presents itself to ns — ^whether our 
attention is directed to the internal state of the countries, or to 
ilieir mutual relations with each other-— whether we look to the 
administratioiL of war. justice, or taxation — the same general cha- 
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racter is in all distinguisliable ; we perceive everywhere the same 
tendency to centralisation and unity, to the formation and predo- 
minance of general interests and public powei'S. This was the 
liidden labour at work in the fifteenth century — a labour which 
did not then produce any vez*y apparent result, any revolution, 
properly so called, in society, but which x>repared the way for all. 
I now proceed to facts of another nature, to moral facts, or those 
which have reference f - the development of the human under- 
standing and of general" ideas. We shall there also discern the 
same phenomenon, and be carried to the same conclusion. 

I will commence with an order of facts which has very often 
been the subject of our inquiry, and ^yhich, under various forms, 
has always occupied an important station in the history of 
Europe : I mean tiie facts relative to the church. In our views of 
iiffairs in Europe up till the fifteenth century, wo have been made 
aware that the only gcnci'al and potential ideas operating -s^erit- 
ably on the masses were religious ideas. We have seen that the 
church alone was invested with authority to regulate, promulgate, 
and prcscrilie these ideas. Often, it is true, attempts at inde- 
pendence and separation were made, and the church was called 
upon for its most strenuous exertions to put them down. Those 
exertions had hitherto been successful ; the dogmas anathematised 
by the church had not taken general and permanent possession 
of tho minds of the peoifie; even the Albigenses had been 
crushed. Dissent and strife were continual in the bosom of the 
church, but without any decisive or shaking result. At the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century, a very different state of things ap- 
peared ; new ideas, and a public, avowed desire for alteration and 
reform, agitated the church itself. The close of the fourteenth, 
and the dawn of the fifteenth century, were illustrated by the 
gr^ilt't western schism, arising from the translation of the Holy See 
.id Avignon, and the creation of two popes, the one at Avignon, 
and the other at Borne. The contest between those two papacies 
is what is called the groat schism of the west. It commenced in 
1378. In 1409, the Council of Pisa, wishing to bnng it to an end, 
named a third, Alexander V. This proceeding, so far from 
. moderating tho violence of tho schism, fanned it into addi- 
tional fury, and instead of two opposition popes, there were three. 
Tlie disorder and abuses caused by this lamentable dissension 
went on increasing. In 1414, the" Council of Constance hsseinbled 
at the instance of the Emperor Sigismond, It entered upon a 
very different matter than naming a new pope ; it undertook the 
reform of the clmrch. It first of all proclaimed tlic indissolubility 
of the general council, and its superiority over the papal power. 
It endeavoured to make these principles recognised as funda- 
mental in the church, and then set about the task of reforming the 
abuses which had crept into it, especially the exactions by which 
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tlie court of Eome di'ew money from the faitliful. Tlie better to 
attain its object, the council named what we would call a com- 
mittee of inquiry — that is to say, a reforming college, composed of 
deputies taken from the different nations represented in it. This 
coliege was charged to investigate the abuses which tarnished the 
church, and the means of remedying them, and to make a report 
to the council, which would deliberate on the modes of execution. 
But whilst the council was engaged upon the labour, a question 
was submitted to it — ^Whether it could ’proceed to the reform of 
abuses without the participation of the head of the Chm'cli, 
without the sanction of the pope 3 It was decided in the nega- 
tive, by the influence of the Eomanist party, supported by honest 
but timid men ; so the council elected a new pope, Martin V., 
in 1417. This pope w’-as instructed to present a plan of reform 
for the church, which was not acceptable, and the council sepa- 
rated. In 1431, a fresh council assembled at Basle, with the 
same design- It took up and continued the reforming labour of 
the Council of Constance, hut had no better success. The scliism 
'which divided Cliristianity broke out in the assembly likewise. 
The pope removed the Council of Basle to Ferrara, and afterwards 
to Florence. A portion of the prelates refused to obey the pope, 
and remained at Basle ; so as there were formerly tw’o popes, 
there were then also two councils. That of Basle stuck to its 
projects of reform, and named its own pope, Felix V. After a 
certaiu period it migrated to Lausanne, and finally broke up in 
1449, without having effected a single object. 

Thus the papacy ultimately prevailed, and remaiaed in posses- 
sion of the field of battle and of the government of the church. 
The councils had been unable to accomplish what they had under- 
, taken, but the consequences of their acts simvived their fiiilure. 
At the time the Council of Basle miscarried in its essays at reform, 
certain sovereigns availed themselves of the ideas which it hk^d 
promulgated, and of the institutions it had recommended. In 
France, Charles YII. issued the pragmatic sanction, founded on 
the decrees of the Council of Basie, w^hich he proclaimed at 
Bourges in 1438. It maintained the election of bishops, the sup- 
pression of first fruits, and the reform of the principal abuses pre- • 
valent in the church. The pragmatic sanction was declared the 
law of the state in France. In Germany, the diet of Mayence 
adopted* it in 1439, and likewise made it a law of the German 
empire. Thus what the spiritual power had attempted without 
success, the temporal power seemed determined upon accom- 
plishing. 

The reforming projects were destined to encounter fresh re- 
verses. As the councils had failed, so also did the pragmatic 
sanction. In Germany, it perished with great abruptness ; the 
diet formally abandoned it in 1448, in consequence of a negotia- 
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tion witli Nicliolas V. In France, Francis I. likewise gave it up 
ill 1516, and substituted in its stead liis concordat with Leo X.. 
Thus the ]iriucely reform was not more successful than the cle- 
rical. But we are not to conclude that it completely died away. 
As the councils; had done things which left consequences behind,, 
so also had the pragmatic sanction cifects which survived it, and 
were destined to play an important part in modern history. The 
principles asserted by the Council of Basle were vigorous and 
fraitful. Some superior and determined men adopted and main- 
tained them. J ohn of Paris, B’Ailly, Gerson, and a great number- 
of distinguished men of the fifteenth century, devoted themselves 
to their defence. Although the council was dissolved, and the 
pragmatic sanction abandoned, their general doctrines upon the 
government of the church, and upon the reforms necessary to bo 
•worked out, had taken root in France, and were there perpetuatccL 
They passed into the parliaments, gradually grew into a powerful 
opinion, and gave birth first to the Jansenists, then to tlio Gal- 
licans. All that series of maxims and efforts tending to reform 
the church, which commenced with the Council of Constance and 
terminated in the four propositions of Bossuct, emanated from the 
same source, and proceeded to the same goal. It was an identical 
fact successively transfoimed. In spite of the failure of the legal 
and regular attempts at reform in the fifteenth century, they had 
taken their station in the course of civilisation, and exercised 
indirectly a prodigious influence. 

The councils showed wisdom in pursuing their legal reform, for 
it alone could avert a revolution. Almost at the same moment 
that the Council of Pisa endeavoured to bring the great schism of 
the west to a cessation, and the Council of Constance to reform the 
chiiAch, the first efforts of a popular religious reform broke out 
■^Ith violence in Bohemia. Tiio pi'cacliings and progress of John 
'iluss date from 1404, the period that he commenced to teach at 
Prague. Thus there were two reforms marching side by side; 
the one in the very bosom of the church, experimented by the aris- 
toci'atical ecclesiastics themselves, a prudent, timid, and thwarted 
reform ; the other a refoi'in outside the church, opposed to it, vio- 
• lenfand fierce. War soon i-aged between these two powers or 
designs. The council summoned John IIuss and Jerome of 
Pj*ague to Constance, and condemned them to the stake as 
heretics and revolutionists. These events are perfectly intclligiblo 
to us at the present day. Wo can very readily understand the 
simultaneousness of separate reforms, the one undertaken by 
governments, the other by the people, enemies of each other, and 
yet emanating from the same source, and conducting to the same 
end; reforms which, although making war upon each othci> 
actually and definitively agreed in a common object. Such was 
the occurrence in the fifteenth century. The popular reform of 
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Jolin Huss was momentarily stifled; tlie war of tlie Hussites did 
not break out for three or four years after the death of their mas- 
ter. It continued for a lon^ time with great violence, the 
Empire finally triumphed. But as the reform attempted , -^he 
councils was unattended with efiect, as the object they ban 
sued was not attained, the popular reform ceased not to fennent ; 
it waited only for an opportunity, and it found one at the begin- 
nintc of the sixteenth century. Had the reform undertaken by 
the councils been carried to a beneficial length, the popular re- 
form perhaps would have been prevented. Biit the success of tiie 
-one or the other was unavoidable, for their coincidence j)rovcs a 
necessity. 

Therefore the state in which the fifteenth century left Europe, 
as to religious matters, was this : an aristocratical reform had 
been attempted without success, and a popular reform had been 
broached and stifled, hut was ever ready to explode. But the 
fermentation of the human mind was not confined at that epoch 
to the sphere of religious dogmas. It was in the course of the 
fourteenth century, as is well known, that the Greek and Bomaii 
antiquity was restored, so to speak, to Europe. The ardour with 
which Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and all their contemporaries, 
.sought out Greek and Latin manuscripts, and gave thejii to the 
w’orld, is matter of notoriety. The least discovery of fchat sort 
excited an ama 2 ing bustle and transport of joy. In the anidst of 
this excitement, a school commenced to be formed, wljiich has 
played a much more important part in the development^ of the 
human understanding than is oriEnarily attributed to it; 
tlie classical school. I do not attach to tliis w’ord the meaning 
in which it is used at present; it was then concerned with ‘^any- 
thing but a literary system or contest. The classical scho( )1 of 
that epoch was inflamed with admiration not only for the wi cit- 
ings of the ancients, for Th-gil and for Homer, but also for the' 
w'liole ancient society — ^its institutions, opinions, and philosophy, 
as w'ell as literature. It must be confessed that antiquity, imdw' 
the heads of politics, philosophy, and literature, was far superior 
to the Europe of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is 
not, therefore, at all surprising that it exercised so great ani in- • 
fliience, or that the majority of enlightened, active, refined, and 
fastidious minds conceived an utter disgust for the coarse man- 
ners, confused ideas, and harbai'ous forms of their o\vn times 
and gave themselves up with raptoe to the study, and almost to 
the worship, of a society so much more regular, and at the same 
time so much more developed. Thus was originated that school 
of freetlnnkers which^ appeared at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, and in which prelates, jurisconsuhs, and scho- 
lars were united together. 

In the midst of this movement occurred the taking of Cons tan- 
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•tinople by the Turks, the fall of the Eastern Empire, and the 
settling of tlie fugitive Greeks in Italy. They brought with them 
an increased kndwledge of antiquity, numerous manuscripts, and 
a mul^ide of fresh means by which the ancient civilisation 
more thoroughly studied. The classical school became 
anihittted with redoubled admiration and ardour. This was the 
period of the most brilliant development of the aristocratic 
church, especially in Italy, not in point of political power, so 
much as in Inxmaousness and wealth. It abandoned itself with 
lordly pride to all the pleasures of a voluptuous, effeminate, elo- 
” gant, and licentious civilisation, to a taste foi’ letters and arts, for 
social and material enjoyments. See the sort of life led by men 
who bore an important part in politics and literature at that 
'Cpoch — by Cardinal Bembo, for oxamide. Wo are astonished at 
so singular a medley of refined sensuality and intellectual deve- 
lopment, of enervated manners and hardihood of mind. We 
might imagine, in fact, when we survey that eiu, and "^behold its 
ideas and social relations, that wo arc in the middle of the hVench 
eighteenth century. We ];)erceive the same zeal for intellectual 
movement and for new ideas, the same taste for a ^ft and agx'ee- 
ahle life; in a word, tho same effeminacy and libertinism, the 
«aine deficiency in political energy and in moral doctrines, accom- 
panied by a remai'kable candour and activity of mind. The lite- 
rati of the fifteenth century were, in regard to the prelates of tho 
church, in the same relation as the men of letters and the pliilo- 
sophers of the eighteenth with I'espect to tho great aristocrats ; 
they were all imbued with the same opinions, all pursued tho 
same course of life, mingled harmoniously togetlier, and looked 
with indifference on the agitation that was brewing around tliem. 
The prelates of the fifteenth century, commencing with Cardinfil 
- Bembo, assuredly no more foresaw the rising of Luther and Cal- 
vin, than tlie courtiers had any preconcex>tion of the French Revo- 
hriion. Tho situation was analogous. 

1 Three great facts, therefore, of the moral order present tliom- 
//elvos at this epoch. First, an ecclesiastical reform attempted 
church itself ; secondly, a popular movement for religious 
a'eform ; and lastly, an intellectual revolution, which formed the 
school of freethinkers. And aU these changos were progressing 
amid the greatest political alteration which had previously oO- 
eurred in Europe, amid tho working towards centralisation in 
nations and governments. 

Nor was this all. It was also the period of the gimtest out- 
w^nrd activity of mankind — the period of voyages, enterprises, dis- 
coveries, and inventions of all sorts. Tlxis was the ora of the great 
expeditions of the Portuguese along the coasts of Africa, of tho 
discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, of the disco- 
very of America by Columbus, and of the wonderful extension of 
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European commerce. A multitude of new inventions 

wlnlst others, pre\iously known in a confined sphere, 

popular, and passed into general use. Gimpowder f *on 

system of war, and the compass clianged tlie system of 

The art of oil-painting was developed, and covered lied 

masterpieces. Engraving on copper, invented in 1460^ ixfu-i- ip 

and disseminated them. The use of linen paper becam-O - 

Einally, between 1436 and 1452, printing was invented^, tlie 

of so much declamation, and of so many commonplaces, , _ 

merit and effects of which will never be obscured by eitb.er vapic 

declamation or nauseous small-talk. 

Such was the greatness and activity of this century | sa^ gareatnes. 
still scarcely apparent, an activity which had not yet ’bromg’a i s 
results under the disposition of mankind. Violent refornas nat 
been suppressed ; governments were consolidated, and tlxo ^ 

hushed. It might be imagined that society was preparing', 
to enjoy a better order of things, accompanied by a q^Txxcfecxiec 
impulse. But the revolutions of the sixteenth century wei'e im- 
pending, whicli the fifteenth had only been preparing. Tlioy will 
be the object of my next lectoe. 


LECTURE XII. 


EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION. 

Tn. tile course of our inquiry, we Lave Lad frequent occasion to 
the disorder and anarcLy of European society, and to 
complain of tLe difficulty of analysing and depicting a society so 
^oattered, incoLesive, and discorint. We Lave longed for, and 
impatxerttly invoked, the era of general interests, of order, and of 
gsocial unity. We Lave nowreacLed it, and are entering upon 
-tifie epoch in wLicL everytLing is summed into general facts and 
g-eiiei'al ideas, upon tLe very epocL of order and unity. We tLere, 
however, encounter a difficulty of anotLer kind. It Las liitLerto 
37^2<inu'ed great pains to link facts togetLer, to place tliem in their 
proj)ei' stations, to seize wliat they possessed in common, and 
'trufold some appeai’ance of a whole. In modem Europe, things 
£ixe m an opposite vein. All the elements and incidents of the 
social state are modified by, and act and react upon, each other; 
blie mutual relations of men are far more numerous and com- 
plicate^! and the same multiplicity and entanglement occur 
iia their relations with the government of the state, in the rela- 
tions of states amongst themselves, and in the ideas and in ail 
the wox'lcings of the human mind. In the periods we have passed 
through, a great number of facts appeared isolated, alien to each 
othei*, and without reciprocal influence. Xow, we have no more 
isolation; all things meet, commingle, and vary as they meet. 
Oaij, anything be conceived more difficult than to distinguish the 
"VCflicr^able unity amid such a diversity, to determine the bent of a 
ja rement so extended and complex, to present so prodigious a 
.-'^'^hjEVfn.g of different elements, all closely linked together, in a 
general summary; in a word, to predicate the general predomi- 
nant fact which sums up and expresses a long series of facts, 
-which is the characteristic of an epoch, and the faithfol expres- 
sion of its influence and its action in the history of civilisation ? 

We shall quickly perceive the extent of this difficulty in the 
great event which has now to occupy our attention. 

We encountered in the twelfth century an event, religious in 
its oiigin, if rather the rever;^ in its nature — I mean the Crusades. 
^Notwithstanding the vastness of the event, its long duration, and 
the variety of circumstances it produced, it was an easy task to 
-unravel its general character, and to determine with some pre- 
cision. its unity and influence. We have at present to consider 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, tliat which is 
commonly called the Reformation. Allow me here to premise, 
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tliar I sliall make use of the word reformation, as of a simple and 
settled term, s^monymous with religious revolution, and witliout 
iniplvini,^ a judgment of its nature. Thus on the threshold we 
|(erceive how difficult it is to assign the veritable character of 
that jji'eat crisis— to state in a general form what it was^ and 
vliat It effected. 

We must seek for the Befonnation between the beginning- or 
tlie sixteenth and the middle of the seventeenth century, for it 
was within this interval that the hfe, so to speak, of the event 
was comprised, that it took birth and ended. All historical events 
have in some sort a limited career. Their consequences are pro- 
longed to infnity, they are connected with all the j)ast and all 
the future, but at the same time they have a peculiar and re- 
st rieied existence, in which they arise, expand, and fill with their 
development a certain poifioii of space, then shrink and retii'e 
from the stage to give place to some new occurrence. 

The precise date that w'e assign to the origin of the Keforma- 
tion is of little importance. We may take the year 1520, in 
which Luther burnt publicly at Wittemhm’g the bull of Leo X. 
wMch condemned him, and thus severed himself officially from 
the Eoman church. It is between this year and the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the year 164S, the date of the treaty of 
Westphalia, that the life of the Eeformation is comprised. Here 
is tiie proof of it. The first and greatest effect of the religious 
revolution w-as to create two classes of states in Em*ope — the 
Catholic and the Protestant — to bring them in front of each other, 
and engage them in war. With a variety of vicissitudes, that 
war lasted from the commencement of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It was not until the treaty of 
Westphalia, in 1648, that the Catholic and Protestant states ca.me 
filially to a recipro^ recognition, agreed upon a mutual 
ence, and undertook to live in society and in peace, in spite; "H 
the diversity in religion. Dating from 1648, diversity in rel% Jx\ 
ceased to be the predominant principle in the classification of 
states, or in their external policy, relations, and alliances. Up till 
that ejxicli, Europe, with certain modifications, was essentially^ 
dirided into a Catholic league and a Protestant league. Aften- 
tlie treaty of Westphalia, tliis distinction disappeared, and states 
became allied or divided from very different considerations than 
religious dogmas. At that point, therefore, the preponderance, 
or rather the career, of the Beformation was stopped, although its 
consequences did not cease their com-se of development. 

^ Let us now go hastily over this career, and, without doing more 
than naming events and men, let us touch upon what it contains. 
By this mere indication, by this dry and partial nomenclature' 
we shall see what must be the difficulty of summing up a series 
of iaets, so varied and complex, into one general fact, and of 
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determining tlie veritable cliaractcr of the religions revolution of 
the sixteenth century, and assigning its station in the history of 
our civilisation. 

The Reformation broke out during the prevalence of a great ■ 
political crisis — namely, the contest between Francis I. and 
Charles V., between France and Spain. This contest commenced 
for the possession of Italy, was continued for tliat of the Cerman 
empire, and finally I’aged for preponderance in Europe. It was 
the period in which the House of Austria rose to predominance. . 
It was likewise at the time that England, under Henry Vllli, 
interfered in continental politics with more regularity, consis- 
tency, and effect, than it had previously done. 

Viewing the course of events in the sixteenth century in France, 
we find it a prey to the gi'oat religious wars between the Protes- 
tants and Catholics, wliicli became the means and the occasion of 
a now attom]>t on the part of the great lords to regain the power 
which was slipping from thorn, aiul to control royalty. This was 
the political meaning of our religious w'ars, of the league, of the 
struggle of the Guises against the Valois, which was terminated 
by tlio accession of Henry IV. 

In Spain, during the reign of Philip IL, the rebellion of tlio 
United Provinces exploded. The Inquisition, under the name of 
the Duke of Alva^ waged war against civil and religious liberty, 
under that of tlio Princo of Orange. Whilst liberty triumphed 
in Holland, through the perseverance and prudent measures of 
the Netherlandcrs, it utterly perished in Spain itself, where abso- 
lute power, both lay and ecclesiastical, reigned supi’cme. 

In England occurred the reigns of ]\Iary and Elizabeth ;C'he 
war between Elizabotli, the head of Protestantism, and Philip IL ; 
the advent of James Stuart to the throne of England; and the 
beginning of the groat quarrel of royalty and the people. 

About the same period, now powers arose in the north. Sweden 
was reintegrated by Gustavus Vasa in 152J. Prussia was created 
by the secularising of the Teutonic order.* The northern powers 
then took a place in European politics which tliey had not previ- 
ously occupied, the importance of which was shortly to bo evinced 
•ill the thirty years’ Avar. 

I return to France. There wo have the reign of Louis XIII , ; 
Cardinal Richelieu changing the internal administration of the 
country, entering into relations with Gennany, and afibrding su}> 
port to the Protestant party. In Germany occurred the struggle 
against the Turks during the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and at the commenccraont of the seventeenth the thirty years’ 

* [I\n’hap8 M. Guiziot would have heen a little tnorc accurate if he had stated 
that the House of Brandenburg gained a large accession of territory, as ihniKsia 
was not, in fact, created until the second year of the eighteenth century, nor waa 
that designation used in history until that period.] 
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var, the greatest event in modern eastern Europe ; then flourislied 
Ousta^TiS Adolphus, Wallenstein, Tilly, the Duke of Brunswick^ 
and the Duke of Weimar, the greatest names that Germany lias 
vet to boast of. 

At the same epoch, Louis XTV. ascended the throne of France, 
and the Fronde commenced. In England, the revolution wMcli 
dethroned Charles I. exploded. 

Thus I take only the greatest events in history, events wlaicli 
every one knows hy name, and we see how great are their nnm- 
her, variety, and importance. If we inquire into events of anotliei* 
nature, events less palpable, and which are less indicated 'by 
general allusions or names, we shall find the era in (question 
equally replete with them. It was at this time that the greatest 
changes in the political institutions of almost all nations took 
place, that pure monarchy prevailed in the majority of the great 
states, whilst in HoUand the most powerful republic in Europe 
was formed, and in England the constitutional monarchy defi- 
nitively, or nearly so, triumphed. In the church, it was the era 
in which the ancient monastic orders lost almost all political 
power, and were replaced hy a new order of another clmracter, 
whose importance, wrongly perhaps, is held as far superior to 
theirs — the Jesuits. In the same epoch, the Council of Trent ersr- 
dicated what might yet remain of the influence of the Councils oF 
Constance and Basle, and secured the final triumj)!! of the court 
of Borne in ecclesiastical affairs. If we leave the church, and 
cast an eye npon philosophy, upon the unshackled career of the 
human mind, we see two men arise, Bacon Descartes, the 
authors of the greatest philosophical revolution which the modem 
world has undergone, and the chiefs of two schools disputing with, 
each other for mastery. It was also the brilliant period of the 
Italian literature, and the era in which French and English lite- 
rature commenced. Finally, it was the time during which the 
great colonies were planted, and the most active developments 
of the commercial system were stimulated. 

Thus, whether we regard the political, ecclesiastical, philoso- 
phical, or literary events of that epoch, we find them more 
numerous, varied, and important, than in all the ages that had*' 
preceded it. The activity of the human mind was manifested, in 
all directions, in the relations of men amongst themselves, in 
their relations with the public power, in the relationships of 
states, and in purely intehectual operations ; in a word, it was an 
era of great men and great things. And during this very age, 
the religious revolution which engages our attention was the 
greatest of ail its events, its predominant fact, that which gives to 
it its name, and determines its character. Amongst so many- 
operative causes playing so important a part, the Beformation 
was the most powerfully operative, that to which all the others 
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•tended, and wMcii modified tfiem all, or was fiy tlietii' itself 
modified. So m-ucii so, tliat emr present task is to ckaracteiise 
with truthfulness, to sum, up with precision, the event which con- 
trolled all the others in an age of the most important events, the 
cause which effected more than all the others in an age of the 
most •weighty causes. 

It will be evident how extremely difficult it is to gather facts 
so variouSj so extensive, and so closely interwoven, into one clear 
historical conclusion. It is, however, necessary. When events 
are once consummated, when they have become history, the 
great and essential object with men is to find out the general 
facts, the connection of causes aud effects. This is, so to speak, 
the immortal portion of history, that to which all generations 
have need of referring, in order to comprehend the past, and to 
comprehend themselves. This necessity for generalisation, for 
aniving at a rational deduction, is the most potent and the most 
glorious of air the intellectual wants ; but in satisfying it, great 
care must be taken to guard against imperfect and precipitate 
generalisations. Nothing is more enticing than to yield to the 
pleasure of fixing immediately, and at first sight, upon the general 
character and permanent results of such an era or such an event. 
The human mind is like the human will, ever eager to come to 
the poini^ impatient of obstacles and fetters, and urgent for con- 
clusions, willingly overlooking the facts which tease and embar- 
rass it ; but whilst disregarffing them, it cannot destroy them, 
and they still subsist to convict it some day of error, and to con- 
demn its precipifancy. There is but one means by which the 
human mind can escape this danger, and that is, by courageously 
and patiently devoting itself to the study of facts, before gene- 
ralising and forming conclusions. Tacts are to the thought what 
the rules of morality are to the inclination. It is hound to ascer- 
tain them, and bear their weight; and it is only when it has 
fulfilled this duty, and when it has formed an accurate idea of its 
extent, that it is permitted to expand its wings, and take flight to 
the lofty region whence it may. behold aU things in their entirety 
nnd their i-esults. If it insists upon mounting too quickly, and 
' without ha^ving gained a knowledge of all the territory which it 
has thence to contemplate, the chances of error and failure axe 
beyond calculation. ,It happens as in the solution of an arith- 
metical question, where a preliminary mistake leads to others, ad 
infinitum. Thus in iiistory, if in the first labour all the facts 
have not been properly investigated, if the taste for precipitate 
generalisation has been indiscreetly indulged, it is impo^ble to 
assign limits to the consequent absurdities. 

By so emphatically dilating on "this point, I am in some degree 
prejudicing myself. I have been necessarily restricted in this 
inquiry to attempts at generahsing, to giving general summaries 
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of facts whicli we have not had leisure to study closely. Having* 
now arrived at an epoch in which this task is much more difficult 
than at any other time, and when the chances of error are far 
<Yreater, I have judged it my duty to be explicit in laying dov^n 
these positions, so that my own deductions may be exposed to 
their test. Having done this, I shall now proceed to attempt 
upon the Eeformation what I have done upon other events — 
namely, to endeavour to distinguish its predominant fact, to 
describe its general character ; in a word, to assign the station 
and the part of this great occurrence in the progi’ess of European 
civilisation. 

It vdll be recollected in what state we left Europe at the end 
of the fifteenth century. We witnessed in its course two great 
experiments at religious revolution or reform ; an experiment at 
legal reform by the councils, and one at revolutionary reform by 
the Hussites in Bohemia : both of them we saw stifled and failing 
in effect ; and yet we were made aware that it wS,s impossible to 
extinguish the spirii^ and that it was sure to reproduce itself 
under one form or another — that, in fact, what the fifteenth 
century had essayed, the sixteenth would inevitably accomplish. 
It is not my intention to recount the details of the religious re- 
volution of the sixteenth century ; I suppose them to be almost 
univei'saOy known. I am concerned merely wnth its generaJ! 
influence upon the destinies of the human race. 

When investigations have been made into the causes which 
originated this great event, the adversaries of the Beformatioxi 
liave imputed it to accidents, to evils in the course of civilisation 
— for example, to 'the sale of indulgences being intrusted to tho 
Bmninicans, which rendered the Augustines jealous; and as 
Luther was an Augustine, that this, therefore, was the determin- 
ing motive of the Beformation. Others have attributed it to the 
ambition of the sovereigns, to their rivalsliip with the ecclesias- 
tical power, and to the greediness of the lay nobles, who were 
aiodous to possession of the property of the church. It has 
been thus wished to explain the religious revolution solely by the 

worst features in mankind and in human affairs by private 

interests and pemonal passions. 

On the other hand, the friends and partisans of the Beformation 
have attempted to account for it by the mere necessity for effec- 
tive reform in the abuses of the church; they have represented 
it as a redressing of rehgious grievances, as an undertaking con- 
ceived and executed with the sole design of reconstitutino* the 
jmmitive and pure church. Neither the one nor the other of 
these explanations appears to me weU fonnded. The second has 
more truth than the first; at least it is more noble, more in 
^cordance with the extent and importance of the event, hut yet 
1 do not conceive it at all more exact. In my opinion, the Refor- 
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mation was neither an accident, tlie consequence of some great 
chance, or of some personal interest, nor a simple exhibition of 
religious improvement, the fruit of an iniaginaiy perfection of 
humanity and truth. There was a cause more powerful than all 
these would imply, and which rises superior to all the particular 
causes. It was a great explosion for the liberty of the human 
understanding, an uncontrollable demand for its free exercise of 
thought and judgment, by its own powers alone, upon facts and • 
ideas which Europe previously received, or was held bound to 
receive, from the hands of authority. It was a gi’and undertak- 
ing for the enfranchisement of Inunan thought, and, to call things 
by their proper names, a rebellion of the human understanding 
against power in spiritual matters. Such is, as far as I can judge,, 
the veritable character, the general and predominant character, 
of the Eeformation. 

When -we inquire into the state, at this epoch, of the human 
mind, on the one hand, and into that of the spiritual power of the 
church, -which had the govcimment of the human mind, on the 
other, v/e are struck with a twofold fact. 

With regard to the human understanding, we perceive a much 
gi'eater activity, a much greater craving for development, than it 
had ever felt. This increased activity was the result of various 
causes, which had been accumulating for ages. Eor example, 
there had been times in which heresies sprang up, occupied some 
space, and fell to *be replaced by others ; and there had been 
times in which philosopliical opinions held the same course as 
heresies. The labours of the human mind, both in the religious 
and philosophical sphere, had been accumulating from the 
eleventh to tlie sixteenth century ; and the moment was at last 
come in which they were destined to have, a result. Further- 
more, all those means of instruction, instituted or authorised hi 
the bosom of the church itself, were far from being fruitless. 
Schools ]iad been founded, and from these schools issued men not 
barren in knowledge, whose number increased daily. These men 
at length insisted upon thinking for themselves, and for them 
own guidance, for they felt themselves more fortified than they 
* had ever previously been. Finally came that revival and youth- 
ful vigoroiisness imparted to the human intellect by the restora- 
tion of antiquity, of which I have before described the progress 
and effects. 

All these united causes communicated a highly energetic move- 
ment, an imperative necessity for advancement, to the mind of 
man in the sixteenth century. 

. The situation of tlie spiritual power, which exercised govern- 
ment over the human understanding, was veiy different ; it had 
fallen, on the contrary, into a state of inertness and stagnation. 
The political influence of the church, or of the court of Rome, 
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■w’as much attenuated ; the European society was no longer in its 
exclusive possession, but had passed under the dominion of lay 
o-ovemnients. Nevertheless, the spiritual power preserved all its 
pretensions, all its prominence, and all its external importance- 
There happened to it what has more than once occurred to ol<i 
governments. The majority of the complaints that were alleged 
against it were scarcely better founded than in many such out- 
Ses. It is not true that the court ofRome was highly tyrannical 
in the sixteenth centuiy, or that the abuses, properly so called, 
were more numerous or glaring than they had been at other 
times. On the contrary, the ecclesiastical government had never 
perhaps been more easy, more tolerant, or more disposed to let 
things take their course, provided the rights it had hitherto en- 
joyed were so far recognised as not to render them inoperative, 
provided it were assured its previous existence, and were paid its 
accustomed dues. It would willingly have left the human mind 
undisturbed, if the human mind would have been equally com- 
placent with it. But it is precisely when governments have least 
vigour, when they do least mischief, that they are attacked, 
because men can then do so, whereas formerly they could not. 

It is therefore evident, from the mere examination of the state 
of the human mind at this era, and of that of its government, 
that the character of the Eeformation must have been a new 
burst of liberty, a gi'and rebellion of human intellect. This was 
undoubtedly the predominant cause, that which rose above all 
the others; a cause more influential than all the interests either 
of nations or of sovereigns, t han the demand for reform, properly 
m called, than the desire for the redress of those grievances 
which were complained of at that period. 

I win suppose that after the Eeformation had broken out for 
some years, when it had paraded aE its pretensions, and inven- 
toried all alleged grievances, the spiritual power had suddenly 
fallen into agreement with it, and had said, ' Well, so be it, I will 
reform all; I will revert to an order of thiags more just and. 
religious. I will suppress all annoyances, arbitrary interferences, 
and tributes ; even in matters of faith I will modify, re-interpret, 
and return to the i)rimitive meanings. But the grievances being"' 
thus redressed, I wiU preserve my position; I will be, as for- 
merly, the government of the human mind, with the same power 
and the same rights.’ Would the religious revolution have been 
satisf ed with these terms, and stopped in its course ? I tbinlv: 
not ; I believe firmly that it would have continued its career, 
and that, after demanding reform, it would have clauned liberty. 
The crisis of the sixteenth century was not simply a reforming one; 
it was essentially rev’-oiutionary. It was impossible to remove 
from it that character in any instance, or its inherent merits and 
defaults ; it had all the consequent eftects of such a character. 
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Let ns cast a glance at the consequences of the Keformation ; 
lot us see what it niai.nl 75 and above all things, effected in the 
different countries in which it was developed. It is to he ob- 
served that it was developed in very various and distinct situa- 
tions, in the midst of very unequal chances. Now, if we find 
that, if in spite of the diversity of situations and the inequality of 
chances, it everywhere followed an identical bent, achieved an 
identical result, and preserved an identical character, it will be 
clear that this character, which thus surmounted all the diver- 
sities of situation, and all the inequalities of chance, must be the 
fundamental character of the event, and that the result thus 
obtained must be that which it essentially aimed at. 

Now, wherever the religious revolution of the sixteenth century 
prevailed, if it did not work out the complete enfranchisement of 
the iinman mind, it procured it a new and considerable increase 
of liberty. It undoubtedly left thought subject to all the risks of 
liberty or servitude as to political institutions, but it abolished or 
disarmed the spiritual power, the systematic and formidable 
govermnent of the thought. Tliis result the Eeforination attained 
amid the most opposite combinations. In Germany there was 
no political liberty, nor did the Eeforination introduce it j indeed 
it rather strengthened than weakened the power of princes, and 
was more adverse to the free institutions of -the middle ages than 
favourable to their development. Nevertheless, it aroused and 
sustained a liberty of thought in Germany gi’eater perhaps than 
anywhere else. In Denmark, a country where absolute power 
prevailed, wlicre it ])euetrated even into the municipal institu- 
tions, as well as into t3}e general ones of the state, tlic influence 
of the Reformation wrought the enfrauchisement and free exorcise 
of thought in all its directions. In Holland, amidst a republic, 
and in England, under a constitutional monarchy, and in spite of 
a religious tyranny long of a very harsli order, the emancipation 
of the human intellect was likewise accomplished. Finally, in 
France, in a situation which seemed the least favourable to the 
effects of the religious revolution, in a country where it had been 
subdued, there even it was a principle of intellectual indepen- 
dence* and freedom. Tip till 1685 — that is to say, until the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes — tlip Reformation held a legal exist- 
ence in France. During that long space of time it wrote and 
discussed, and provoked its adversaries to write and discuss also. 
This fact alone, this war of pamplilets and conferences between 
the old and the new opinions, disseminated in Franc© a liberty 
much more real and active than is generally imagined ; a liberty 
wliich conduced to the prosperity of science and morality, and to 
the improvement of the Freiich clergy, as well as to the advan- 
tage of thought in general. Let us look at the discussions of 
Bossuet with Claude, and at the whole of the religions polemics 
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at that period, and then ask ourselves whether Louis XIV- would 
have sanetiojied a similar display of liberty upon any other topic. 
Thirs the Reformation and the opposite party enjoyed more 
libertv in France in the seventeenth centuiy than^ was allowed 
to any person or thing* besides. The religions spirit was th.eu 
much* bolder, and treated its questions with far less reserve, 
tlian the political spirit, even of Fenelon in his Telemachns. Tiiis 
state of things did not cease until the revocation of the Edict of 
Ximtes. Xow, from 1685 to the outburst of the human intellect 
in the eighteenth centiir}^, there were not forty years ; and the 
influence of the religious revolution in furtherance of intellectual 
liberty had scarcely ceased, when that of the pliilosophical re- 
volution commenced. 

Thus we see that wherever the Reformation penetrated, wlier- 
ever it played an important part, whether victorious or van- 
quished, it had, as a general, predominant, and invariable result, a 
prodigious advancement to the activity and liberty of thoug*lit, a 
grand tendency to the emancipation of the human understanding 
from thraldom. 

And not only had the Reformation this constant x'esult, but it 
aspired to none other ; wherever that was obtained, it was con- 
tented, and very rarely sought for anything further, so mucli was 
it the groundwork of the event, its pi'imitive and fundamental 
character! Thus in Germany, so far from demanding political 
liberty, it accepted, I will not say political servitude, but the 
absence of freedom. In England, it consented to the hierarchical 
constitutiaii of the clergy, and the existence of a church as full of 
abuses as ever the Roman church was, and much nior^ servile to 
power. How came it to pass that the Reformation, so fierce and 
stubborn in many respects, thus showed itself so accommodating* 
and supple! Because it had achieved the general fact to which it 
tended — the abolition of the spiritual power, and the enfranchise- 
ment of human thought. I repeat, wherever it attained that 
object, it easily reconciled itself to aU systems and situations. 

Now let us take the reverse side of this examination, and let us 
see what happened in those countries where, the religious revolu- 
tion did not penetrate, or was early stifled, or was unable to gain'' 
any development. History shows that the human mind was not 
enfranchised: two great countries, Spain and Italy, distinctly 
attest the fact. Wliilst in those portions of Europe where the 
Reformation has held an important station, the human intellect 
has taken, in the tliree last centuries, an activity and freedom 
previously unknown, in those where it has not penetrated it has 
fallen in the same epoch into weakness and inertness; -insomuch, 
that the trial and the counter-trial have been made, as it were 
simultaneously, and produced analogous results. ^ 

Therefore the essential character of the Reformation, the most 
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general consequence of its influence, tlie predominant fact of its 
destiny, was the outburst of thought and the abolition of absolute 
power in spiritual matters. 

I call it a /ac^, and I say so designedly. The emancipation of 
the human intellect was in reality, in the course of the Keforma- 
tion, a fact rather than a principle, a result rather than an inten- 
tion. The Reformation in this resi^ect, I think, performed more 
than it had undertaken, more perhaps than it even wished. 
Unlike many other revolutions which have I’cmained greatly in 
arrear of what they intended, in wliich the event has fallen far 
short of the design, the consequences of the Beformation surpassed 
its views. It is greater as an event tflan as a system ; what it 
effected it did not fully foresee, nor w'ould have fully avowed. 

What \vere the reproaclies wliich its adversaries constantly 
fulminated against tlie Eefoi'ination ? Which of its results did 
tliey cast, so to speak, in its teeth to reduce it to silence ? 

Two principal ones: 1st, the multiplicity of sects, the boundless 
license of the understanding, the destruction of all spiritual autho- 
rity, and tlie dissohition of the religious society as a whole ; 2d, 
tyranny and persecution. ‘ You provoke license,’ said they to the 
reformers; ‘you produce it; and when it appears, you wish to 
restrain and repress it. And how do you repress it? By the 
harshest and most violent measures. You also persecute heresy, 
and by virtue of an illegitimate authority.’ 

Survey and sum up all the great attacks directed against the 
Beformation, severing the purely dogmatical questions, and these 
are the two fundamental upbraidiiigs to which it will be found 
they always reduce themselves. 

The reformed party was greatly emharrassed at these accusa- 
tions. When the multiplicity of sects was objected to it, instead of 
avowing the fact; and asserting the legitimacy of their free deve- 
lopment, it anathematised sectarians, deplored their appearance, 
and denied them. Was it taxed with persecution? It defended 
itself with some perplexity; it alleged necessity; and had, as it 
said, the right to repress and punish error, for it was in possession 
of the truth. Its, dogmas and institutions were alone legitimate; 
,and if the Roman church had no authority to punish the re- 
formers, it was* because it was in the wrong as against them. 

And when it was not its enemies, but its own offspring, that 
upbraided the dominant pariy in theBcfoi'mation with its persecu- 
tions, when the sectarians, whom it anathematised, said to it, ‘Wo 
only do what you have done ; we only separate ourselves as you 
have separated yourselves,’ it -was still more puzzled to find an 
answer, and very frequently only replied by additional rigour. 

Thus, in fact, whilst labouring for the destruction of absolute 
power in spiritual matters, the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century was ignorant of the true principles of intellectual 
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liberty. It busy enfrancliising tlie Imman mind, and still 
pretending to govern it by the law ; in practice it was giving pre- 
valence to free examination, whilst in theory it -was merely pur- 
posing to substitute a legitimate for an illegitimate power. It did 
not rise to the first cause, nor descend to the last consequences;, 
of its own work. Hence it fell into a twofold fault. On the oxxB 
hand, it neither knew nor respected all the rights of the hTiina.xa. 
thought; at the moment that it clamoured for them, for its own 
behoof, it violated them with others. On the other hand, it was- 
unable rightly to estimate the rights of anthority in the intellec- 
tual order of things : I do not speak of coercive authority, witiclx 
could possess no rights in *such matters, bnt of the purely mortal 
authority, acting upon the understanding alone, and merely hy 
way of influence. The greater part of the reformed countries- 
were deficient in a good organisation of the intellectual society^ 
and in regulating the action of old and general opinions. THey 
could not reconcile the rights and demand of past times or tradi- 
tion with those of liberty; and the cause was imdoubtedly owin^ 
to this circumstance, that the Reformation never fully compi'C- 
hended and accepted either its own principles or its own conse- 
quences. 

Thence, also, it was invested with a certain aspect of inconsis- 
tency and narrow-mindedness which frequently gave a hold and 
advantage over it to its adversaries. These latter knew perfectly 
well both what they were doing and what they desired; tliey 
traced their conduct to certain principles, and avowed all tlxeir* 
consequences. There has never be^ a government more con- 
sistent and systematic than that of the Roman church. In prnc- 
tie^ the court of Rome has greatly vacillated and yielded, mticli; 
more than the Reformation; but in principle, it has far more com- 
pletely followed out its own system, and held a conduct infinitely 
more coherent in all its parts. This perfect knowledge of wlmt is 
dcfiie, and what is wished to be done, tliis complete and thouglxt- 
fdl adoption of a doctrine and a design, give considerable strengtii 
to a party. The religious revolution of the sixteenth centtriy 
presented in its progress a striking example of it. It is well 
known that the principal power instituted to contest with ft was « 
the order of Jesuits. Take a glance at their history: tHey 
everywhere fail'ed; and wherever they interfered to any exitent^ 
they brought misfortune upon the cause they meddled with- 
in England, a race of kings was their victims; in Spain^ the 
people. ^ The eternal nature of tilings, the development of modem: 
civilisation, and the liberty of the human understanding, all those 
powers against which the Jesuits were called upon to sferag’g'le^ 
rose up against them, and vanquished them. And not only did 
they miscarry, but what were the means they were constrained to 
employ | No lustre or grandeur maiked their actions ; they per- 
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formed no brilliant events, nor did they put in. movement im- 
posing- masses of men ; they transacted matters by under-hand,, 
obscure, and subordinate modes — ways which were not at all 
calculated to strike the imagination, or to secure for them that 
public sympathy which is attracted hy great circumstances,, 
whatever may bo their principle and design. The party against 
which they strove, on the contrary, was not only victorious, but 
conquered with renown, effecting great things hy great means ; 
it aroused the people, strewed Europe with illustrious men, and 
changed in the face of day the fate and constitution of states. 
In fact, everything was against the Jesuits, both fortune and 
appearances ; neither the good sense which decides success, nor 
the imagination which has need of pomp, were consulted in their 
career. And yet nothing is more certain than that they had 
greatness ; a great idea is attached to their name, their influence, 
and their history. It is because they knew what they were 
doing, and what tlicy wished to do ; because they had a full and 
clear conception of the principles upon wliich they acted, and of 
the object to which they conduced— that is to say, they had gran- 
deur of thought and of intention, which saved them from the 
ridicule which is always attached to repeated reverses and despi- 
cable means. Where, on the contrary, the event was greater than 
the design, where a knowledge of the first principles and final 
results of the action seemed to he wanting, there remained some- 
thing imperfect, inconsistent, and contracted, wliich placed the 
veiy conquerors in a sort of rational and philosophical inferiority 
that has sometimes made its influence be felt in events. This 
was, I conceive, the weak side of the llcformation in the contest 
between the two spiritual systems, the old and the new, wdiich 
frequently embarrassed its situation, and jircventcd it from de- 
fending itself as efficiently tis it ought to have done. 

I might consider the religious revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury under several other aspects. I have said nothing, nor intend 
to say anything, upon its purely dogmatical phase, upon what it 
effected in I’oligion, properly so called, or as to the relations of the 
human soul witlx God and eternity; but I might exhibit it in the 
.variety of its relations with the social order, deducing throughout 
results of immense importance. For example, it recalled religion 
to the bulk of the laymen, to tho world of the faithful ; previously, 
1‘eligion was, so to speak, tho exclusive domain of the clergy, of 
the ecclesiastical order, who distributed its consolations, but alone 
disposed of the groundwork, and almost solely possessed tho right 
to speak of it. The Keformatiop caused religious doctrines to re- 
enter into general circulation, and it reopened tho field of faith 
to believers, into wliich they had lost their right to penetrate. It 
had, at the same time, a second result: it hanished, pr nearly so, 
religion irom politics ; it restored independence to tho tcmx)oral 
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power. At the very same moment that religion re-entered, so to 
speak, into the possession of tlie faithful, it parted from the 
^rovernnient of society. In the reformed countries, notwithstand- 
iwT tlie diversity of ecclesiastical constitutions— in England even, 
ivhere that constitution is more akin to the ancient order of 
things— the spiritual power has no longer any serious idea of 
directing the temporal. 

I mig ht enumerate many other consequences of the Reforma- 
tion, but I must restrain myself, and be satisfied with having 
brought out its principal character — tlie emancipation of the 
human understanding, and the abolition of absolute power in the 
spiritual order of things ; an abolition which undoubtedly -was not 
complete, but nevertheless the greatest advance in that direction 
which had been made up to our own time. 

Before concluding, I sliall say a few words upon the striking 
similarity of destiny that is obseiwable betwe.en the ^ civil and the 
religious societies, in the revolutions to wliich they -have been 
subjected in the history of modem Europe. 

The Christian society commenced, as I before explained when 
speaking of the church, by being a perfectly free society, formed 
solely by -virtue of a common creed, -without institutions, without 
government, properly so called, regulated merely by moral and 
fiuctuating powers, according to the -wants of the moment. Civil 
society also commenced in Europe, partially at least, by hands of 
barbarians ; a society perfectly free, in which each remained be- 
cause he wished it, without laws or instituted powers. Upon the 
termination of that state, which conld not be reconciled with any 
great soma! development, the religious society placed itself under 
a government essentially aristocratical ; it -was governed by the 
clergy, the bishops, councils, and ecclesiastical aristocracy. A fact 
of the same nature occurred in the civil society, upon issuing out 
of barbarism, it falling equally under the domination of an aristo- 
cracy or lay-feudalism. The religious society left the aristocratic 
fonn to enter that of pure monai'chy ; for such -was the purport of 
the triumph of the court of Rome over the councils and over the 
European ecclesiastical aristocracy. The same revolution was 
accomplished in civil society; it was also by the destruction, 
of the aristocratical power that royalty prevailed and took pos- " 
session of the European world. In the sixteenth century, an 
iiiiiinection broke out in the hosom of the religious society 
against the system of pure monai'chy, against absolute power 
111 spiritual tilings. TMs revolution drew in its train, estab- 
lislied and consecrated, the spirit of free inquiry in Europe. In 
£)ur o’ivn days, we have witnessed a similar event in the civil 
•order. The temporal absolute power has been equally attacked 
and vanquished. Thus we see that the two societies have gone 
tlirough the same vicissitudes, and sufrered the same revolu- 
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tions; but tlie religious society has always been in the van in 
this career. 

"We are now in possession of one of the great facts of modern 
society — the spirit of free inquiry, or the liberty of the human 
understanding. We have also seen that, at the same time, poli- 
tical centralisation prevailed almost everjw-diere. In my next 
lecture I shall treat of the English devolution — that is to say, of 
the event in which the spirit of free examination and pure 
monarchy, both the results of the progress of civilisation, found 
themselves for the first time in array. 
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LECTURE Xlir. 

EFFECTS OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

We liave seen tliat, in tlie course of the sixteentli century, all 
the elements and facts of tlie ancient European society had 
gathered into two essential facts — the spirit of free inquiry, and. 
the centralisation of power. The one prevailed in the religious- 
society, and the other in the civil. Thus the emancipation of the 
hmnau mind and pure monarchy acliieved their triumphs at the 
same time. 

A struggle between these two facts was pretty sure at some 
period to take place, for there was something contradictory be- 
tween them ; the one was the defeat of absolute power in spiritual 
affairs, and the other its victory in temporal affairs ; the one pro- 
moted the decay of the old ecclesiastical monarchy, and the otheir 
perfected the ruin of the old liberties of feudal and borough; 
times. Their simultaneousness continued, as we have seen,, 
until the revolutions of the religious society marched quickeir 
than those of the ci\'il ; the first came forth at the period of tlio 
enfranchisement of individual thought, wliilst the last only de- 
clared itself at the instant of the concentration of all the powers- 
into one general power. The coincidence in time of the two* 
facts, therefore, fetr from accruing from their similarity, did not. 
even moderate their contradictory natures. They were ' each art 
advance in the course of civilisation, but advances linked to diffe- 
rent situations, and of distmet moral dates, so to speak, althouglr 
coincident in time. That they should clash with each other be- 
fore they succeeded in blending harmoniously, was inevitable. 

Their first battle-field was England. The principle of the- 
English Revolution was the struggle of free inquiry, the fruit of" 
the Reformation, against the ruin of all political liberty, the fimib 
of the success of pm-e monarchy; an attempt to abolish absolute 
power in temporal as well as in spiritual affairs. Suchf is the 
character of that revolution in the course of our civilisation. 

Why did this contest occur in England rather than elsewhere ? 
Wliv were the revolutions of a political character more nearly 
simulcaneous vnth those of a moral character in that country 
than on the continent? 

The English royalty had undergone the same vicissitudes as tho 
continental ; in the reign of the Tudors, it reached a pitch of con- 
centration and energy wliich it had never before known. I do 
not mean to say that the practical despotism of the Tudors was- 
more \ioient, or more hurtful to England, than that of their pro- 
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^ecessors liad been. Tliere were, I have no doubt, quite Jis many 
tyranny, exactions, and violations of right under tlic 
jpl^uxitagcnets as under the Tudors, and perhaps more. I am also 
of that at this epoch the govcminent of monarchy on tlio 

ooxxbixioiit was more rough and arbitrary than in England. The 
3 aoNV fact under the Tudors consisted in absolute power becoming 
^yrstoxmatic; royalty pretended to a jmimitive, indefeasible sove- 
and assumed a tone and hold a language which it had 
xxot, previously ventured uj)on. The theoretical pretensions of 
3E3Coxx^"y VIIL, Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., were far diffo- 
jc&xxt from those put fortli by Edward I. or Edward III., although 
p> 3 r£toticaUy the power of these hist-namcd kings was neither less 
3 ax.'*T->iiiT*ary nor extensive. I repeat, it was the ])rinciplo or rational 
of the monarchy which changed in England, during the 
si 2 i.t,oenth century, rather than its practical ])ower ; royalty claimed 
-fco l>o absolute and superior to all laws, even to those "which it 
^oolixred itself willing to respect. 

Oil the other hand, the religious revolution was not accom- 
pli si icd in England as upon the continent; it was the work of the 
themselves. Not that the seeds of a popular reform had 
xiots long existed there also, iind even put forth some shoots, which 
in 4ill probability would have grown rapidly to maturity, but 
Xionry YIII. took the initiative, and royalty led the way to rovo- 
Ixition. It thonco resulted, at least in tho beginning, that as a 
x'oform of ecclesiastical abuses and tyranny, as a liberation of tbo 
loLUtixiun mind, the English reformation was much less complete 
•felxa,!! on the continent. It ivas made, as a matter of course, in tho 
iiaborests of its authors. Tlie king and the retained e])iBcopa,cy 
<3li voided the spoils, both, of wealth and of power, of tho preceding 
g-o'vornmont, the papacy. Tho consoiiueuco was not long in being 
felti. It was said that tho reformation wtis nuido, whilst the 
^x-oater pai’t of the motives which had rendered it desirable still 
3 Td't>sisted. It reappeared, thoroforo, under tho popular form, 
daimouring against tho bishops as it had exclaimed agiiinst tho 
coxxrt of Borne, and accusing thorn of being so many pojHJs. 
■ViT'iieni^vor the general fate of the religious revolution Wfis jeo- 
'^p^xx'dised, whenever it was a question of war against tho ancient 
dxxtrch, all portions of tho reformed party rallied together, and 
ooiifronted the common enemy; but the danger boing over, tho 
ixi-fcornal struggle recommenced, the popular reformation I’enewod 
i-fcB attack on tiic royal and aristocratical reformation, denounced 
itB abuses, conqdained of its tyranny, and ciillcd xipon it to 3<:cop 
xtss promises, and not to reproduce tho power which it had so 
arcioently subverted. , 

JVbout the same epoch, a movement for liberation, a (jraving for 
political liberty formerly unfelt, or at least not strongly, arose in 
tiixo civil society. In the course of the sixteenth century, tho 
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cominercial prosperity of England-increjiscd witli extreme rapi- 
dity, and at tho same time territorial wealth or landed property 
clian«‘ed hafids to a great extexit. Sufficient attention 1ms not 
been^paid to the fact contained in tlic increased division of landed 
estates in the sixteenth century, in consequence of the min of the 
feudal aristocracy, and from many other causes which it would be 
too tedious to emmierate here. All authorities show us the num- 
ber of landed proprietors prodigiously auginouting, and estates 
passing in a great measure into tho possession of the (jcMry or 
small nobility, and tlie burgesses. The high nobility, or House of 
Lords, was at the commencement of the seventeenth century not 
nearly so rich as tho House of OoTinnoiis. Tlioro %vas therefore 
a great development of industrial resources and a great mutation, 
in landed property at one and the same time. Contoinporary 
with tliGse two facts came up a third, tho new movement of mitid. 
The reign of Elizabeth is perhaps tlie era of the greatest literary 
and philosophical activity in England, tho epoch of fertile and 
bold thoughts. The Puritans pushed unhesitatingly to all tho 
consequences of a narrow but sti'ong doctrine ; other spirits, less 
moral and more libei'al, careless of principle or system, welcomed 
with eagerness all ideas -Nvluch promised satisfaction to tlieir 
curiosity or aliment to their zeal for knowledge. Wherever tho 
intellectual movement is hailed wdth deliglit, li)»crty soon ]>ocomes 
a necessity, and it jmomptly passes IVom the public mind into tho 
government. 

In some of tho continental countries wlioro tho Eeformation 
had broken out, a desire of the same nature, a certain longing for 
political liberty, had indeed manifested itself also, but tho means 
of success were wanting to this now spirit ; it knew not whore to 
fix itself, finding no basis either in institutions or manners, Init 
remaining vague and uncertain, seeking in vain how to sot about 
satisfying itself. In England, it Inippeiied quite otherwise : there 
the spirit of political liberty, which reappeared in tho sixteenth 
century, consequent iii)on tho Eeformation, had a basis and means 
of action in the ancient institution.s, and in tho whole social state. 

There is no x>erson who is ignorant of the first origin of the free 
institutions of England, or how tho coalition of the great fmrons,* 
in 1215, wrested from King John Magna Charta. It is not so 
generally known that the great charter wus renewed and con- 
firmed at repeated intervals by tho majority of the kings. Thero 
were more than thirty confirmations of it ixstween the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. And not only was tho cliarter con- 
firmed, but new statutes %vorc mtulo in order to strengthen and 
develop it. It continued to subsist, thci*efoi‘c, without bimk or 
interval. At the same time the House of Commons was formed, 
and had taken its idace in the supreme institutions of the country. 
It was under the race of the Plantagcncts that it veritably took 
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root ; not tliat it played any great part in the state at that epoch, 
for tlic government, properly so called, did not come within the 
scope of its functions, even as a mere influence ; it iniirfered only 
when it was called upon by tlie king, and almost always did so 
with reluctance and hesitation, as if fearing to engage and com- 
promise itself, and displaying no eagerness to augment its powei*. 
But when it concerned the defence of jn-ivate riglits, the fortunes 
or dwellings of the citizens, individual liberty, in a word, the 
House of Oominons upon such occasions performed its mission 
with great energy and constancy, and established all the xn’in- 
ciplcs which have become the basis of the English constitution. ■ 

After tlie Plantagcnets, and especially under the Tudors, the 
House of Commons, or ratlfer the whole parliament, presents 
itself under another aspect. It ceased to defend individual liberty 
so strenuously as under the Plantagcnets. Arbitrary arrests, and 
violations of private rights, became much more frequent, and 
were oftener passed over in silence. As a counterpoise, the par- 
liament held a greater place in the general government of the 
state. Henry VIIL, for instance, needing a |)ubUc support or 
»• instrument in order to change the religion of the country, and to 
regulate the succession to the throne, made use of the parliament, 
and especially of the House of Conimons, Under the Pianta- 
genets it had been an instrument of resistance, an assertor of pri- 
vate rights ; under the Tudors it became an instrument of govern- 
ment, a particii)ator in general politics ; so that, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, although it had* served or suffered almost all 
descriptions of' tyranny, its importance had nevertheless gi*catly 
increased; its power was founded — that 1)0WCT upon %vhich, in 
truth, representative government is based. 

Therefore, when wc refer to the state in which the free insti- 
tutions of England stood at the end of the sixteenth century, wo 
find the following facts : — First, certain maxims and jjriiiciples of 
liberty, which had been constantly rccoi-dcd, and of which the 
country and the legislature had never lost sight; secondly, certain 
precedents or examples of liberty, greatly mingled, it is true, with 
contrary precedents and examples, but sufficing to legitimate and 
'give efficacy to remonstrances, and to support the advocates of 
liberty in the struggle commenced against arbitrary power or 
tyranny; thirdly, certain special and local institutions, fruitful as 
seeds of liberty, as juries, the riglit of assembly, and of being 
armed, and the independence of the municipal administrations 
and jurisdictions; fourthly, and finally, tlio paidiamont and its 
power, of which royalty had more need thfin over, as it had 
alienated the greater part of its independent revenues, its do- 
mains, feudal rights, &c. and was obliged to have recourse, for its 
own sustcmmcc, to the vote of the country. 

The political state of England in the sixteenth century was 
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tKus quite different from that of the continent. Iii sj^ite of thi 
toanny of the Tudors, and in sjute of the systematic jprcclOHii 
nance of pfte monarchy, there was nevertheless a substaiitisi 
basis and assured means of action for the new spirit of liberty* 

Two national demands were therefore coincident at tliis e| k>c, 
in England. On the one hand, a demand for religious revolt! iio; 
and liberty amidst the reformation already introduced ; ais<l o' 
the other, a demand for political liberty amidst the pare monarch, 
then in progress. These two spirits were also enabled to add u<!) 
for theii' oW advancement, what had previously occtirrcMi % 
either the one or the other direction. As was natural, tbey ^ 

an alliance. The party bent on the pursuit of religious reforo 
invoked political liberty to the succour of its faith, and its col 
science against the king and the bishops; and tlxo frien*lH i 
political liberty courted the aid of the popular reformation. * *1 
two parties united to struggle against ^solute power in toinpcin 
and in spiritual affairs — & power altogether concentrated In 
hands of the king. Such was ihe origin and meaning of tl; 
English revolution. 

It was essentially consecrated to. the defence or tlie conqnewfc ' 
liberty. To the religious party it was a means, to the politic 
paity*^an object; but with botli, the question at issue Wixs Ofic > 
liberty, and they were obliged to pursue it in common. 'I'lic! 
was not any real religious quarrel between the Ei>iscoi>al anil tl 
Puritanical parties; the contest was not joined upon dogtmi 
upon objects of faith, properly so called ; not that tlioro were? u 
between them substantial differences of opinion upoii imporbi; 
and grand poinis, but that wae not the principal and 
matter in dispute between them. Practical liberty was whext tl 
Puritan party wished to wrest from the Episcopal x>arty, iiuil 
“was for that it struggled. There wus, undoubtedly, also jjt. re 
gious party, which had a system to found, and peculiar doginiw, i 
ecclesiastical discipline and constitution of its own, to TOiiki/t pi 
valent— namely, the Presbyterian party; but although it laliouri 
to attain its objects with all its might, it was not in a conilitii 
to put forward all its claun.s in these respects. Placed upoti ti 
defensive, opprespd by the- bishops, and unable to effect ajiythil 
without the sanction of the political reformers — ^its necessary 
and cliiefs — liberty was for it the predominant interest ; it wj 
indeed, the general interest and common object of all the |mri) 
which co-operated in the movement, however great their divi 
sxty. Taking everything, therefore, into consideration, tho Hii 
lish revolution was essentially political. It was accompli f^h, 
^idst a religious people, and in a religious age, and xelii^-so 
ideas and passions served it as instruments; but its fimduni«.*u! 
purpose and definitive end were political — ^the estahliBlancsii 
liberty, and the abohtion of absolute power. 
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I shall go^ through the different phases of this revolutiouj and 
decompose it into the great parties which followed each other in 
it. I win afterwards connect it -with the general course of Eui’o- 
pean civilisation, and denote its place and influence therein. It 
will be seen hy the detail of facts, as it appeared at first sight, 
that it was really the earliest shock of the free spirit of in(juirv 
with pure monarchy, the earliest explosion of the antagonistic 
principles of those two great powers. ^ 

Three principal paities came forward in this influential crisis ; 
three revolutions were in some sort continued and successively 
produced upon the stage. In each party, in each revolution, two 
several parties were allied and inarched in conjunction — the one 
of a political, and the other of a religious cast. The first took 
the lead, and the second followed, hut each was necessary to the 
other; insomuch that the twofold character of the event is dis- 
tinctly marked in all its phases. 

The first party which appeared — that under whose banner all the 
others at first ranged themselves — ^was the party aiming as legal 
reform. When the English revolution commenced, when the Long 
Parliament assembled in 1640, everyone said, and many sincerely 
believed, that a legal reform would meet all difficulties, and that 
there was sufficient in the ancient laws and usages of the country 
to afford a remedy for all abuses, and to establish a system of 
government in perfect conformity with the public desire. THs 
party loudly blamed, and was sincerely anxious to prevent illegal 
taxation, arbitrary imprisonments, and aU acts, in fact, condemned 
by the recognised laws of the land. At the base of its ideas was 
the belief in the sovereignty of the king — ^that is to say, in abso- 
lute power. A secret instinct forewarned it that there was in 
that dogma something false and dangerous, so it would willingly 
have avoided allusion to it; but urged to extremity, and forced 
to explain itself, it admitted that there resided in royalty a power 
superior to all human ori^ and all control, and defended it when 
needful. It held, at the same time, that this sovereignty, absolute 
in principle, was bound to respect in its exercise certain rules 
and /orms, and that there were certain limits beyond which it 
' could not go; and furthermore, that these rules, forms, and 
limits were sufficiently established and guaranteed in Magna 
Oharta^ in the confirmative statutes, and in iJie old common law 
of the country. Such was its political creed. 

In religious matters, the legal party thought that episcopacy 
had greatly encroached, that the bishops had too much jx>wer, 
that their jurisdiction was too extensive, and that it was necessajy 
to restrict it, and keep guard over its exercise. bTevertheless, it 
strongly adhered to episcopacy, not only as an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, and as a system of church government, but also as a neces- 
sary support to the royal prerogative, and as a means for defend- 
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thus quite different from that of the continent. In spite 
tjTanny of the Tudors, and in spite of tlie systematic p: 
nance of pft*e monarchy, there was nevertheless a suh 
basis and assured means of action for the new si>irit of lib( 
Two national demands were therefore coincident nt thi 
in Eng^land, On the one hand, a demand for religions re^ 
and liberty' amidst the reformation already introduced. ; 
the other, a demand for political liberty amidst the pure me 
then in progress. These two spirits were also enabled to 
for their own advancement, what had previously occui 
either the one or the other direction. As was natural^ they 
an alliance. The paity bent on the pursuit of religions ^ 
invoked political liberty to the succour of its faith mid i 
science a^nst the king and the bishops; and the fri< 
political liberty courted the aid of the popular reformatio! 
two parties united to struggle against absolute power in te 
and in spiritual a:feirs — ^ power altogether concentrated 
hands of the king. Such was the origin and meaning 
English revolution. 

^ It was essentially consecrated to. the defence or the conq 
liberty. To the religious party it was a means, to the p 
pai-ty an object ; but with both, the question at issue was 
liberty^, and they were obliged to pursue it in common, 
was not any real religions quarrel between the Episcopal J! 
Puritanical parties; the contest was not joined upon d 
upon objects of faith, properly so called ; not that there 
between them substential diJPerences of opimon upon imj 
and grmd points, but that was not the principal and : 
matter in dispute between them. Practical liberty was w] 
Puritan party wished to wrest from the Episcopal party, 
Vas for that it struggled Tliere was, undoubtedly, also 
gious party, which had a system to found, and peculiar dogt 
ecclesiastical discipline and constitution of its own, to inal 
valent — n a m ely, the Presbyterian party; but although it lai 
to attain its objects with all its might, it was not in a con 
to put forward all its claims in these respects. Placed up 
defensive, oppressed by the bishops, and unable to efreet mi 
without the sanction of the political reformers- — ^its necossar 
and chiefs — ^liberty was for it the predominant interest ; i 
indeed, the general interest and common object of all the j 
which co-operated in the movement, however great thoii* 
sity. Taking everytliing, therefore, into considex’ation, th< 
iish revolution -was essentially political. It was accomp 
^lidst a religious people, and in a rehgious age, and rel 
ideas and passions served it as instruments; but its fundai: 
purpose and definitive end were political—the establisliin 
hberty, and the abolition of absolute power. 
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I shall go through the different x^hases of this revolution, and 
decompose it into the great parties wliich followed each other in 
it. I will afterwards connect it mth the general ccmrse of Euro- 
pean civilisation, and denote its place and influence therein. It 
will be seen by the detail of facts, as it appeared at first sight, 
that it was really the earliest shock of the free spirit of inquiry 
with pui'e monarchy, the earliest exxdosion of the antagonistic 
principles of those two great powers. 

Three principal parties came forward in this influential crisis ; 
three revolutions were in some sort continned and successively 
produced upon the stage. In each party, in each revolution, two 
several parties were allied and marched in conjunction — the one 
of a political, and the other of a religious cast. The first took 
the lead, and the second followed, hut each was necessary to the 
other ; insomuch that the twofold character of the event is dis- 
tinctly marked in all its ifliases. 

The first i)arty which ax^pcarod — that under wliose banner all the 
ethers at first ranged themselves — was the party aiming at legal 
reform. When the English revolution commenced, when the Long 
Pai’liament assembled in 1640, everyone said, and many sincerely 
believed, that a legal reform would meet all difficiilties, and that 
there was sufficient in the ancient laws and usages of the country 
to afford a remedy for all abuses, and to establish a system of 
government in perfect conformity with the public desire. Tliis 
party loudly blamed, and was sincerely anxious to prevent illegal 
taxation, arbitrary imprisonments, and all acts, in fact, condemned 
by the recognised laws of the land. At the base of its ideas was 
the belief in the sovereignty of the king — that is to say, in abso- 
lute power. A secret instinct forewarned it that there was in 
that dogma something false and dangerous, so it would willingly 
have avoided allusion to it; but urged to extremity, and forced 
to explain itself, it admitted that there resided in royalty a power 
superior to all human origin and all control, and defended it when 
needful. It held, at the same time, that this sovereignty, absolute 
in principle, was bound to respect in its exercise certain nilcs 
and /orms, and tliat there wore certain limits beyond which it 
could not go; and furtheraiore, that these rules, forms, and 
limits were sufficiently established and guaranteed in Magna 
Ghartay in the confirmative statutes, and in ^XQ old common law 
of the country. Such was its xiolitical creed. 

In religious matters, the legal x>a.rty thought that episcopacy 
had greatly encroached, that the bishoxis had too much power, 
that their jurisdiction was too extensive, and that it was necessary 
to restrict it, and keep guard over its exercise. iN'evertheless, it 
strongly adlicrcd to episcopacy, not only as an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, and as a system of chinch government, hut also as a neces- 
sary sux)port to the royal prerogative, and as a means for defend- 
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inff and sastaming the supremacy of the king in religions affairs- 
The doctrines of the sovereignty of the king, in the politicn.1 
order of tilings, to be exercised according to legal recog-niseci 
forms and within the like limits, and of the supremacy of tiie 
kintr in religious matters, administered and supported by episco- 
nacv were maintained in the twofold system of the legal pai^'fcy- 
Its ciiief men were Clarendon, Colepepper, Lord Gapel, and even 
Lord Falkland, although a warmer advocate for popular liberties^ 
and it reckoned in its ranks almost all the great lords who wei*e 
not servilely devoted to the court. 

Behind them advanced a second party, which I will call that ot 
political revolution. This held that the ancient guarantees, the 
ancient legal barriers, had been, and were, insufficient ; that a great 
chan^^e, a veritable revolution, was required, not in the forms, but 
in the real essence, of the government; that it was necessary to 
deprive the king and his council of their independent power, aud 
place political preponderance in the House of Commons ; and tliat 
the government, properly so called, belonged to that assembly and 
its cliiefs. This party did not investigate its own ideas or inten- 
tions so clearly or systematically as I have done, but these were 
the main features of its political doctrines and tendencies. Ii>*“ 
stead of the absolute sovereignty of the king, or of pure monarchy, 
it rested its belief in the sovereignty of the House of Commons as 
representing the country. Under this idea was concealed that of 
the sovereignty of the people, an idea of wliich the party was fii.r 
from estimating all the bearings, or from intending all the conse- 
quences, but which suggested itself to it, and was embraced undex" 
the form of the sovereignty of the House of Commons. 

The religious party of the Presbyterians was closely united with 
the party of politicil revolution. The Px’esbyterians wished to 
effieet a revolution in the church analogous to that which tlieix* 
allies meditated in the state. They wished to have the cliurclx 
govenied by assemblies (presbyteries), and to lodge religious 
power in a hierarchy of assemblies working into each other, a.s 
their allies wished to lodge political power in the House of Com- 
nions- But the Presbyterian revolution was more bold and com- 
jilete, for it aimed at changing the form, as well as the ground- 
work, of church government, whilst the political party aspired 
only to displace influences and preponderance, and did not con.- 
teiiiplate any overtlfrow in the form of the institutions. 

Thus the chiefs of the political j^arty were not all favourablo 
to the Presbyterian organisation of the church. Several of them — 
Hampden and Holies, for example — would have preferred a mo- 
derate episcopacy, restiicted to functions purely ecclesiastical, and 
permitting increased liberty of conscience. However, they gave 
in to it, for they could not spare their fanatical allies. 

A third party demanded still more. This alleged that it %vas 
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necessary to change at once the groundwork and the form of the 
government, that the whole political constitution ivas vicious and 
disastrous. This party threw aside the past history of England, 
and rejected all national institutions and traditions, in order to 
found a new government upoji pure theory, in as far at least as it 
conceived a theory. It was not only a revolution in the govern- 
ment that it designed to accomplish, but also a social revolution. 
The party of which I. have just spoken, the party of political revo- 
lution, was anxious to introduce great changes into the relations 
of the parliament with the crown, and -wished to extend the power 
of the houses, especially of the Commons, to invest them with the 
right of nomination to great public offices, and with the supreme 
direction of general affairs ; hut its schemes of reform went not 
beyond these points. It had no idea of changing, for instance, the 
electoral, the judicial, the administrative, or tlio nninicipal system 
of the country. The republican party meditated all these changes, 
publicly assorted their necessity, and designed, in a w’ord, to re- 
model not only the public powers, but the social relations, and th© 
distribution of private rights. 

Like the preceding, this party also was composed of a religious 
and of a political portion. In the latter class were the real theo- 
retical repuhlicans, Ludlow, Hairington, Milton, &c. By thehr 
side were ranged the republicans from circumstances and interest, 
the principal chiefs of the army — Ireton, Cromwell, and Lambert — 
all more or less sincere in their first impulse, but soon controlled 
and led by personal views and the necessities of their situation. 
Around them was rallied the religious republican party, composed 
of all the enthusiastic sects %vhich recognised no power as legiti- 
mate but that of Jesus Christ, and, whilst waiting for His coming, 
desired the government of His elect. At the tail of the party was 
a rather , considerable number of libertines and fantastical 
dreamers, the former promising themselves a career of licentious^ 
ness, the latter equality of goods and universal suffrage. 

In 1653, after twelve years of contest, all these parties had suc- 
cessively appeared and failed in their designs. They ought at 
least to have been convinced of this result, and it is certain that 
' the public was so. The legal party, quickly thrust aside, had seen 
the ancient constitution and laws spurned and trampled under 
foot, and innovations penetrating on all sides. The party of poli- 
tical revolution witnessed parliamentary forms perish in the novel 
use to which it was wished to ajiply them ; after twelve years of 
cloiniiiation, it saw the House of Commons reduced, by the suc- 
cessive expulsion of thcBoyalists and the Xh'eshyterians, to a very 
small mimber of members, despised and detested by the public, 
and utterly incapable of governing. The republican party seemed 
to have succeeded best ; it had, in appearance, remained master of 
tliO field of battle 3 the House of Commons counted scarcely more 
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iban fifty or sixty members, all republicans. They might believe 
and call themselves masters of the country; but the country 
resolutely refused to allow itself to be governed by them, and they 
*?yere incapable of giving effect to their will in any quarter ; they 
had no means of action either on the army or the people. jN'o 
social bond or safety any longer subsisted; justice was not ren- 
dered, or, if it were, it was not justice ; its administration was 
directed by party-spirit, chance, or malice. And not only was 
there an absence of all safety in the relations of society, but there 
was none even on the high roads; they were covered with rob- 
bers and brigands. Thus physical as well as moral anarchy 
prevailed, and the House of Commons and the republican council 
of state were utterly inefficient to preseiwe order. 

The three great parties of the Eevolution, then, liad been suc- 
cessively called upon to conduct it, to govern the country accord- 
ing to their ability and theories; and they had been found inca- 
pable of doing so ; they had all three completely failed, and were 
writhing powerless. ‘ It was then,’ says Bossuet, Hhat; a man w£i.s 
found who left nothing to fortune that he could place beyond its 
reach by counsel and foresight ;’ an expression quite erroneous, 
and which all liistory belies. No man ever left more to fortnno 
tbf>T> Cromwell ; none ever exposed more to liazard, or proceeded 
with more temerity, without design or object, but the determiiia-, 
iion to go as far as fate would permit him. Cromwell is charac- 
terised by a boundless ambition and an admirable skill in con- 
verting each day and each circumstance into a means of progres- 
sion, the art of turning fortune to account, without presuming to 
direct it. He displayed qualities such as perhaps no man who 
hsas pursued a career at all analogous ever evinced ; he was suited, 
for the phases, the most distinct and varied, of the revolution. 
He was equally a man for the first as for the last of its periods z 
in the beginning, the instigator of insurrection, the promoter of 
anarchy, and the most fierce revolutionist in England; subse- 
quently, the man of reaction, the re-estabhsher of order and of 
social organisation; thus playing by himself alone all the parts 
which, in the usual course of revolutions, are divided amongst the 
greatest actors. We cannot say that Cromwell was a Mirabeait ; 
he wanted eloquence, and in the first years of the Long Parlia- 
ment, although highly active, he made no figure. But he was 
successively Danton and Bonaparte. He bad more than any other 
contributed to prostrate power, and he raised it up because none 
other could assume and wield it. Some government was requi- 
site, and all aspirants to the conduct of one miserably failed; but 
he succeeded- Once master of the government, this man, whoso 
aniMtion had shown itself so daring and insatiable, who had 
always advanced, pusliing fortune before him, and stayed by no 
barrier, exhibited a good sense, prudence, and perception of the 
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practicable, sufficient to control Iiis most violent desires. There 
is no doubt he had a keen relish for absolute power, and felt a 
strong inclination to place the crown upon Ms head, and bequeath 
it to his family. This latter purpose he abandoned, when he be- 
came timeously aware of the peril it would expose him to ; and 
i with regard to absolute power, although he practically exercised 

I it, he was of too sound an intellect not to comprehend that the 

" feeling of his age was utterly repugnant to it, that the revolution 

in which he had co-operated, and which ho had followed in all its 
^ phases, had been directed against despotism, and that the irre- 
pressible desire of England was to be governed by a parliament, 
and according to parliamentary forms. Therefore he, the despot, 

^ by taste and in fact, endeavoured to have a parliament, and to 

I govern after a parliamentary fashion. He addressed Mmself suc- 

cessively to all i^arties ; he attempted to form a parliament with 
the religious enthusiasts, with the republicans, with the Presby- 
terians, and with the officers of the army. He tried all possible 
moans to constitute a parliament which could and would act with 
him. He sought in vain: all parties, when once seated in West- 
minster, wished to wrest from Mm the power he exercised, and 
to govern in their turn, I will not affirm that Cromwell’s prin- 
cipS. motive was not liis personal interest and gratification, but 
there is not the least doubt that if he had thrown up Ms power, 
he must necessarily have resumed it the next day ; for Puritans 
or royalists, republicans or officers, none others than Cromwell 
Mmself wore conditioned to govern with any order or justice. 
The experiment, in fact, had been made. It was impossible to 
permit the parliament — that is, the parties sitting in parliament — 
to assume an empire which they could not preserve. Such, then, 
was the situation of Cromwell ; he governed by a system which 
he knew perfectly well was hateful to the country, and ho exer- 
cised a power acknowledged to be necessary, but wMch was ac- 
ceptable to no one. His sway was not considered by any party 
as a definitive, established government. The royalists, tho Pres- 
byterians, and the republicans, the army itself, the party which 
was, the most devoted to him, were all convinced tliat he was only 
a transitory master. At bottom, he never reigned over the minds 
of men ; he was never anything in their eyes but a make-sMft, a 
necessity of the moment. The Protector, absolute master of 
England, was obliged all Ms life to make use of force to retain 
power. No party could govern as he was able to do, yet none 
looked upon him with a Idndly or favourable eye ; on the con- 
trary, he was constantly .attacked by all. 

At his death, the rejmblicans alone were in so compact an 
order as to lay hands on power. They did so, and succeeded no 
better tlian tliey had formerly done. It was not from any want 
of confidence in themselves, at least so far as the fanatics of tho 
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party -were concerned. A pamphlet of Milton, published at tliat 
epoch remarkable for talent and enthusiasm, is entitled, " Aix 
E^y and Prompt Method for Establishing the Republic.’ The self- 
conceit of these men was as great as ever. They shortly relapsed 
into that impossibility of governing wliich they had previously 
evinced. Monk assumed the conduct of the event which all Eng- 
land was breatlilessly expecting. The Restoration T.vas effected- 

The restoration of the Stuarts was a truly national occurrence- 
It presented itself with the advantages of an ancient government^ 
reposing on the traditions and cherished remembrances of the 
country and at tbe same time with the favourable auspices of a. 
new government, exposed to no recent trial, and the faults and 
w’ei<>-ht of which had not been lately experienced. The ancient 
monarchy was the only system of government, which for twenty 
years had not been condemned for its incapacity and its bad suc- 
cess in the administration of the country. These two causes ren- 
dered the Restoration popular : it was opposed only by the dregs 
of the violent parties; the public rallied around it with great 
good-wili. In the opinion of the country at large, it wa;S the only 
chance and means of forming a legal government, the fact wliich 
was most ardently desired by the community. This was also 
what the Restoration undertook to effect, the promise of a legal 
government was precisely what it held out. 

The first royalist party which took the management of affairs^ 
after the retuin of Ohaides II., was in fact the legal party, repre- 
sented by its ablest chief, the high chancellor Clarendon. From 
1G60 to 1667, Clarendon was prime minister, and possessed of the 
greatest influence in England. Clarendon and his friends re- 
appeared with their ancient system, the absolute sovereignty of 
the king, restrained within legal limits, controlled in matters of 
taxation by the parliament, and in matters of private right and 
indi\-idual liberty by the tribunals of justice; but possessing, in 
the practice of government, properly so called an almost entire 
independence, and the most decisive preponderance, to the exclu- 
sion, or even*m spite of, the wishes of the majority in parliament, 
and especially of those of the House of Commons. On other 
I)olnts, they e\'inced a proper respect for legal ordei*, a solicitude 
for the interests of the country, a noble sentiment of its dignity, 
and a moral tone higlily grave and honourable. Such was the 
character of Clarendon’s administration for seven years. 

But the fundajnental ideas upon which tliis administration 
rested, the absolute, sovereignty of the kmg, and the govemmenfl 
raised beyond the sphere of the influence of parliament, were 
antiquated and dead in the public mind. Notwithstanding the 
reaction of the first moments of the Restoration, twenty years of 
parliamentary dominion had placed them beyond resuscitation. 
A new element shortly burst out in the heart of the royalist 
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party, personified in the Deists, rakes, or libertines, who partici- 
pated in the ideas of the time, partook the belief that power was 
vested in the Commons, and caring little for legal order, or the 
absolute sovereignty of the king, were anxious only for their own 
success, and sought it wherever they perceived any means of in- 
fluence or power to exist. They formed a party which allied itself 
with the discontented national party, and Clarendon was overthrown. 

Then came a new system of government, carried on by that 
portion of the royalist party that I have just described. The 
rakes or libertines formed* the ministry that is styled the ministry 
of the Cabal, and several of the administrations that succeeded it. 
Let us see what were their characteristics. l!^o solicitude as to . 
principles, laws, or rights ; no regard for justice or truth ; the 
adoption of such means of success as each occasion presented ; if 
success depended on the influence of the Commons, everything 
%vas prostituted to gain it ; if it were necessary to disregard the 
Commons, it was done without scimple, asking their pardon the 
next moment. Corruption was tried one day, cajolery with the 
nation the next : no care was evinced for the general interests of 
the country, for its dignity or its honour y in a word, it was a 
government essentially selfish and immoral, scorning all doctrines 
and views of public advantage ; but at bottom, and in the prac- 
tice of affairs, sufficiently intelligent and liberal. Such was the 
character of the Cabal, of the ministry of the Earl of Danby, and 
of the whole English government from 1667 to 1679. In spite of 
its immorality, and its disdain for principles and the true interests 
of the country, this government was less odious and unpopular 
than the ministry of Clarendon had been. And why ? Because 
it was more in the spirit of the age, and understood better the 
sentiments of tho i>eople, even whilst it mocked them. It was not 
antiquated and foreign to. tho feelings of the country like that of 
Clarendon; and though it did the nation much greater injury, it 
■was less distasteful to it. 

At last there came a moment when corruption, servility, and 
disregard for the public rights and honour were pushed to such 
a point, as to render farther sufferance impossible. There was a 
* general outcry against the government of the libertines. A na- 
tional and patriotic party was formed in the House of Commons. 
The king was induced to call its chiefs to the council. Then 
came into the direction of affairs Lord Essex, the son of him who 
had commanded tho first parliamentary armies during the civil 
war, Lord Russell, and a man who, without having any of their 
virtues, was far superior to them in political ability, Lord Shaftes- 
bury- Thus X)laced at the head of affairs, the national party gave 
tokens of its incapacity; it knew not how to gain the moral force 
of the country ; it was unable to conciliate the interests, habits, 
imd prejudices either of the Idng, of the court, or of the persons 
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■with whom it Iiad to transact business. It conveyed to no oiie^ 
either to king or people, any great idea of its talents or energy"- 
After remaining a short time in power, it sank. The virtues of 
its cliiefs, their generous courage, the nobleness of their deaths,. 

. have existed them in history, and justly placed them in 
hif»-hest rankj but their political capacity did not equal their 
virtue, and they knew not how to exercise the power which liad 
been unable to corrupt them, or make the cause triumphant foi* 
which they could lay them heads on the block. 

Let ns see in what state the English Eestoration was after tlie 
failure of this attempt. It had, like the Eevoliition, in some sort 
tried all parties and administrations — the legal, the corrupt, and 
* the national — and none had succeeded. The country and the court 
found themselves in a situation almost analogous to that in. which 
Eno-land was in 1653 at the close of the revolutionary storm. Re- 
course was had to the same expedient : what Cromwell had done 
for lessening the evOs of the Eevolution, Charles II. did for the fid- 
vantage of his crown — ^he plunged into the career of absolute j>owcx*. 

James 11. succeeded his brother. Then a second question was- 
added to that of absolute power— the question of religion. James 
w’ished to malje papistry dominant as well as despotism. Thus 
w’c see, as at the commencement of the Eevolution, a i*elig'ious 
rising and a political rising, both directed against the goveimmeiit- 
It has been often asked what would have happened if William 
III. had not been in existence, or if he had not come with his 
Hollanders to put an end to the quarrel between James II- and 
the English people? I am decidedly of opinion that the same 
event would have been accomplished. The whole of England, 
excepting a very small party, was aroused at that epoch against 
James, and most assuredly the Eevolution of 1688 would havo 
been effected under one form or another. But that crisis was 
hastened by causes more influential than the internal state of 
England. It was a European event as well as an English. It is 
at this point tliat the English Eevolution is connected by facts- 
tliemselves, independently of the influence which its example has 
exercised, to the general course of European civilisation. 

Whilst the struggle was breaking out in England which ITiavo • 
just alluded to — the war of absolute power against civil and 
religious liberty — one of the same kind was proceeding on the 
continent, very different as to the actors, the fonns it assumed,, 
and the theatre of action, hut at bottom the same, and for the 
same cause. The pure nnmixed monarchy of Louis XI'V". was 
striving to become a universal monarchy; at least it gave oc- 
casion for the apprehension, and in fact Europe was impressed 
witli that fear. A league amongst certain states in Europe waB^ 
formed to oppose this attempt, and the chief of that league wfis, 
the head of the party for securing religious and civil liberty iDi 
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Europe — "William, Prince of Orange. The Protestant repnhlic of 
Holland, with William as its leader, undertook to resist the pure 
monarchy represented and led on by Louis XIV. The apparent, 
question at issue was not as to civil and religious liberty in the 
interior of states, but of the independence of those states. Louis 
XIV. and his opponents had no idea that they were contesting- 
between them the same question that was at stake in England.. 
Their struggle was maintained, not as between pai’ties, but as* 
between states ; it was carried on by war and diplomacy, and not 
by political party movements and revolutions. But at bottom it- 
was the same question that was agitated. 

When, therefore, Janies II. recommenced in England the con- 
test between absolute power and liberty, it occurred in the midst 
of the general war which was going fcmvai'd in Europe between 
Louis XIV. and the Prince of Orange, the representatives of two 
great systems fighting on tlie Scheldt as well as on the Thames. 
The league against Louis XIV. was so strong, that several sove- 
reigns entered it, either publicly, or in a concealed but effective 
manner, who were assuredly greatly averse to the fiourishing of 
civil and religious liberty. The Emperor of Germany and Pope 
Innocent XL supported William against Louis XIV. And William 
passed mto England, less to serve the internal interests bf that- 
country, than to draw it fully into the league against Louis. He 
took this newldngdom as an additional force which he needed,, 
and which his adversary liad previously made use of against him.. 
So long as Charles II. and James II. had reigned, England had 
belonged to Louis XIV. ; it was he who had disposed of its force,, 
and had invariably directed it against Holland. England was 
therefore drawn from the party of pure and universal monarchy,, 
to become the main instrument and support of religious liberty* 
TJiis is the European side of the Revolution of 16S8, and it is by 
this . connection that it took a station in the events of Europe- 
considered as a whole, indcpcndontly of the part it played by its 
example, and the influence it exercised over the minds of men in 
the following centmy. 

Thus we see, as I stated at the commencement, that the time 
^ moaning and essential character of this revolution was the 
attempt to abolish absolute power in temporal as well as in 
spiritual matters. This fact is to be found in all the phases of 
the Revolution, in its first period up to the Restoration, and in the 
second up to the crisis of 1688, whether we consider it in its 
interior development as to England, or in its relations vpith" 
Europe in general. 

It remains for us to study the same great event — the struggle 
between pure monarchy and free inquiry on the continent, or at 
least its causes and approaches. This will be the object of my 
next and last lecture. 
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LECTUEE XIY. 

CAUSE AND EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

I endeavoured in my lasfe lecture to determine the veritable 
character and political purport of the English Eevolution. We 
have seen that it was the first encounter of the two gi*eat facts, 
into which the whole civilisation of primitive Europe had gathered 
in the course of the sixteenth century — ^namely, pure monarchy 
on the one hand, and the spirit of free inquiry on the other. 
These two powers came to blows for the fii*st time in England. 
It has been thence attempted to deduce a radical dififereiice 
between the social state of England and that of the continent ; it 
has been alleged that no comparison was possible between reg-ions 
of so distinct a destiny, and that the English people had lived in 
a moral atmosphere of their own, in a moral isolation as com- 
plete as their geographical. 

There has been, it is true, an important difference between the 
English and the continental civilisations, which it behoves us to 
investigate. "VYe have ah*eady had a glimpse of it in the course of 
our inquiiy. The different principles and elements of society liavo 
been developed in England in some degree simultaneously and 
abreast, much more so at least than on the continent. Wlien I 
endeavoured to determine the peculiar character of the European 
civilisation, as compared with the ancient and Asiatic civilisa- 
tions, I made it appear that the first was varied, copious, and 
complex; that it had never fallen under the dominion of any 
exclusive principle; andthat the different elements of the social 
state had been there brought into juxtaposition, conflict, and 
mutual modifications, and had been constantly obliged to act and 
exist in common. This fact — the general characteristic of Euro- 
pean civilisation — has been especially the feature of English civi- 
lisation; it has been there elicited with most cohei'ency and 
palpability. In that country the civil and religious orders — sfhisto- 
cracy, democracy, royalty, local and central institutions, moral 
and political development — ^have progressed and expanded in con- 
junction and pell-mell, so to speak ; if not with parallel rapidity, 
always, at least, at a short distance from each other. Undei' the 
STvav of the Tudors, for example, in the most brilliant career of 
pure monarchy, we see the democratic piinciple, the popular 
j^wer, break through and intrench itself almost at the same 
time. Tlfe revolution of the seventeenth century exploded, at 
once a political and religious movement. The feudal aristocracy 
131 it but in a very enfeebled state, and betraying various 
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symptoms of decay ; yet it was still enabled to preserve a station 
in it, to i)lay an important i)art, and secure itself a share in its 
results. There are the same features in the whole course of 
English history; no ancient element ever completely perishes, 
nor does any new element ever exclusively triumph ; no special 
principle ever gains absolute dominion. There is always a simul- 
taneous development of the diiferent powers, and arrangement 
between their pretensions and respective interests. 

Upon the continent, the inarch of civilisation has been much 
less comxdcx and less comjiletc. The various elements of society 
— the religious order, the civil order, monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy — have not been developed conjointly, and side by side, 
but successively. Each principle or system has had in some sort 
its day. Such an age, for instance, belongs, I shall not say ex- 
clusively, for that would be going too far, but with a marked 
lireponderance, to the feudal aristocracy, another to the mon- 
archical princixilc, and anotlicv to the democratic }jrincixVlc. Com- 
pare the Erench with the English middle ages, the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries of French history with the 
corresjionding centuries of English. It will bo found that, in 
the epoch in question, feudalism was almost absolutely para- 
mount in France, and royalty and democracy nearly nullified. 
In England, on the contrary, although the feudal aristocracy 
held the chief sway, royalty and democracy evinced themselves 
]>oth vigorous and important. Royalty triuinx^hed in England 
under Eliiiabeth, as in Prance under Louis XIV.; but how 
many measures was she compelled to keep! — how many re- 
strictions, sometimes from the aristocracy, sometimes from the 
democracy, had she to endure! Thus in England each system 
or principle has had its era of strength and prosperity ; hut never 
so completely or so exchisivoly as on the continent. The con- 
cpioror, for tlie time being; has always been constrained to 
tolerate the presence of its rivals, and to allow each its portion. 

To this difference in the march of the two civilisations, are 
attached advantages and inconveniences which have, in fact, ma- 
nifested themselves in the history of the two countries. There 
■’is no "doubt, for instance, but that this simultaneous dcVGlo])mcnt 
of the various social elements has greatly contril>utod to accele- 
rate the arrival of England at the object of all society — that is to 
say, at the establishment of a government at oncjo regular and 
fi-ec, with a despatch unknown to any continental state. It is 
precisely of the essence of government to respect all interests 
and all powers, to reconcile them, and make them exist and 
prosper in community. Kow, such was, by the concurronce of a 
multitude of causes, the eaidy disposition and relation of tlie difFc- 
3‘cnt elements of Englisli society; therefore a general and some- 
what regular govonimont had there less difficulty in being con- 
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stitiited. In tlie same manner, liberty is in its essence tlie simul- 
ta-iieons manifestation and action of all interests, rights, powers, 
and social elements. England was therefore much nearer to its 
attainment than the majority of other states. Erom the same 
causes, the formation of a national sound sense, and of a general 
comprehension of public affairs, was necessarily more quickly 
effected there. Sound sense in political affairs consists in know- 
ing how to grasp all facts in the mind, rightly appreciate them, 
and apportion to each its due influence; in the English social 
state it became a necessity, a result natural from the course of 
ciTiiisation. 

As a set-off’ each principle or system having had its turn, 
having triiimplied in a more complete and exclusive manner iir the 
continental states, the development has been made on a greater 
scale, and with more grandeur and disiilay. Royalty and the 
feudal aristocracy, for example, have appeared upon the conti- 
nental stage with mnch more hardihood, extension, and freedom. 
All the political experiments, so to speak, have had a broader 
basis, and been more complete. It has thence resulted that 
pjolitical ideas, I mean general ideas, and not the application of 
practical sense to the conduct of affaks, but political ideas and 
doctrines, have been raised much higher, and deployed with far 
more rational vigour. Each system having in some sort pre- 
sented itself alone and prominently, and having remained for a 
length of time on the stage, has enj^bled men to contemplate it in 
its entirety, to trace it back to its first principles, to follow it to 
its remotest consequences, and to fully unfold its theory. Who- 
ever observes, with any degree of attention, the English g-enius, 
is struck with a double fact. On the one hand, he perceives a 
soimdness of practical sense’ and ability, and on the other, an 
absence of general ideas and of elevation of mind on theoretical 
questions. Wliether it is an English work on lustory, or juria- 
piTidence, or any other matter, that we open, we very rarely find 
tlie great and fundamental reasons of things at all treated of. In 
all things, and especially in political sciences, pure doctrine,, 
lihilosophy, science, properly so called, have flourishede more 
luxuriantly on the continent than in England; their flights, at" 
all events, have been much more bold and vigorous. And wo 
cannot doubt that the different character of the development of 
civilisation in the two regions has thaiiily conduced to tliis result. . 

Thus, whatever may be thought of , the inconveniences or the 
advantages which this difference has draTO in its train, it in itself 
is a real and incontestable fact, and the very circumstance which 
most profoundly distinguishes England from the continent. Bat 
although the various social principles or elements have heen de« 
veloped in that coimtiy more simultaneously, and on the conti- 
nent more successive!}', it does not follow that at bottom the 
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route and tiie object have not been the same. Considered in 
their whole extent, t|ie continent and England have gone tln’ongli 
the same great phases of civilisation, events have in each pimsiied 
the same course, and the same causes have led to the same 
effects. This, indeed, convincingly appeared in the pictmre I pre- 
sented of civilisation up to the sixteenth century, and it will be 
ecjually perceptible in the portraiture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The development of the spirit of free in- 
quiry and of pure monarchy, almost sunultaneons in England, 
were accomplished on the continent at pretty long intervals ; hut 
they have been accomplished, and the two powers, after having 
successively enjoyed a marked predominance, have in the same 
manner joined battle. Therefore, upon the wliole, the general 
march of the societies has been the same; and although there 
may he some substantial differences, tiic resemblance is deeply- 
seated. A rapid glance at modern times will remove all doubt 
upon the subject. 

On a survey of tbc history of Europe during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the mind is irresistibly driven to 
acknowledge that Erance led the van of European civilisation. 
On commencing this inquiry, I asserted the fact, and attempted 
to assign its cause. We shall find it moi*e prominent at this 
period than before. 

The principle of pure monarchy, or absolute royalty, had 
prevailed in Spain under Charles V. and Philip II., before being 
developed in Erance under Louis XIV. In the same manner the 
principle of free inquii*y had reigned in England in the seven- 
teenth century, before its development in Erance in the eigh- 
teenth. JN'everthelcss, the pidnciple of monarchy did not j)roceccl 
from Spain, nor that of free inquiry from England, when each 
■pervaded Europe. The two systems remainod, as it were, con- 
fined to the countries where they had appeared. They must first 
pass through Erance, to extend their conquests ; in a word, it was 
necessary that piu'o monarchy and freedom of inquiry should 
become Erench, in order to become European. This coniniuiii- 
cativQ character of the Erench civilis«ation, this social genius of 
Erance, which have been evinced at all eras, shone especially in 
that upon which we are now engaged. As this fact has been 
brought out with equal truth and brilliancy upon other occasions 
more distinctly devoted to an investigation into the influence of 
Erench literature and philosophy in the eighteenth century, I 
need not linger upon it. It has been demonstrated that philoso- 
phical Erance had more authority over Europe, on the point of 
liberty itself; than free England, and that the Erench civilisation 
has shown itself much more active and contagious that of 
any other country. It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon 
the details establishmg the fact, and I have only alluded to it to 
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defend tlie propriety of my restricting the picture of modern 
European cirilisation to France. There are doubtless many 
differences between the civilisation of France at that epoch, and 
that of the other states of Europe, wMch it would be essential to 
inquire into, if I had pretended to give a full history ; but I ani 
obliged to omit many things, even nations and ages, so to speak, 
in the course I have chalked out for myself. So I shall proceed 
to concentrate my attention upon the progress of French civilisa- 
tion — the image, although an imperfect one, of the general pro- 
gress of things in Em'ope. 

The influence of France m Enropq presented itself, during’ the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under very different as- 
pects. During the first, it was the French government ■which 
acted upon Eiirox^e, and which marched at the head of gGnbriil 
ci-vilisation. During the second, the preponderance was owing 
no longer to the government, but to French society, to jF.i’ancc 
herself. At first it was Louis XIV. and his court, afterwards 
France and its opinions, which governed the minds of men, and 
drew their attention. In the seventeenth century, there vvero 
certainly nations who, as nations, appeared, more prominently on 
the scene, and took a greater jDart in events, than the French 
nation. Tims, dui’ing the tliirty years’ war, the German nation, 
and during the Revolution, the English nation, exercised, on tlieir 
respective destinies, a greater influence than the French did, at 
the same period, on theirs. Likewise, in the eighteenth century, 
there were governments strongei', enjoying gi’eater consideration, 
and more feared than the French government. There can bo 
little question that Frederic II., Catherine II., and Maria-Tlierosa, 
Ixad more weight in Europe than Louis XV. Yet at both epochs 
it was France which was at the head of European civilisation — 
first through its government, and afterwards through itself; now 
through the political action of its masters; and again tliroiigli its 
own intellectual development. 

Therefore, in order fully to comprehend the prevailing influ- 
ence on the course of civilisation in France, and consequently in 
Europe, we. must study the French government in the seventeenth 
century, and French society in the eighteenth. It is necessary to " 
shift the ground and the rej)resentation, as time -works its chain>*es 
on the stage and the actors. 

Generally speaking^ when the subject of discussion 'is tlio 
government of Louis XIV., and the causes of his f)ower and in'iiii- 
ence in Europe, his renown, his conquests, liis inagnificenco, and 
the literary glory of his time alone are spoken of. To exteraal 
causes alone is the attention directed, and to them is ascribed the 

Eiiropeari, preponderance of the French government. 

I am of opinion that tliis preponderance had a deeper grotiiiil- 
work and graver causes. .We can scarcely believe that it was 
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solely tlirougli victories, or pompous ceremonies, or even through 
the master-works of genius, that Louis XIV. and his government 
played at that epoch the prominent part which it would be 
absurd to deny them. 

Every one is aware of the effect produced in Erance by the 
consular government thirty years ago, and of the state in which 
it found the country. AVithout, an impending foreign invasion, 
and continual reverses suffered by the French armies ; within, 
the almost complete dissolution of power, and of the nation ; no 
revenues, no public order, in a word, a society prostrated and dis- 
organised — such was France at tlic • accession of the consular 
government. The prodigious and skilful activity of that govern- 
ment soon assured the safety of the territory, restored the na- 
tional honour, reorganised the administration of affairs, remo- 
delled legislation, and, in a word, gave fresh birth to society 
under the mgis of power. 

Xow, the government of Louis XIV., when it commenced, 
effected something analogous. AVith great differences in time, 
])i‘ococ(Ungs, and forms, it pursued and attained almost the same 
results. 

Kecall the state into which France had fallen after the ad- 
ministration of Cardinal do Kichelicu, and dui'ing the minority of 
Louis XIV. The Spanish armies always .on the frontiers, some- 
times in the interior I a continual daaigcr of invasion, internal 
dissensions pushed to extremity, civil war, and the government 
weak and despised both within and vdtliout. Xo i^olicy was ever 
more wretched and contemned in Europe, or more powerless in 
France, than that of Cardinal Mazarin. Society was perhaps in 
a less violent state at that period, but still greatly analogous to 
what it was before tlic eighteenth hricmmre. It was out of such a 
state that the government of Louis XIV. drew France. His first 
victories had the effect of the battle of Marengo ; they secured 
tlio territory, and elevated the national honour. I am about to 
consider, this government under its pi’incii)al points of view — in 
its wars, external relations, administration, and legislation ; and I 
bcliqve that the analogy of which I speak, and to which I would 
not attach any puerile importance, for I hold histoxucal compari- 
sons generally of little moment, will be seen to have a real foim- 
dation, sufficient to justify me in adducing it. 

Let us, in the first place, speak of the wars of Louis XIV. The 
wars of Europe wxro originally, as I have had frequent occasion 
to observe, great popular movements; entire populations urged 
by want, whim, or some other cause, sometimes in large hordes, 
sometimes in smaller bands, transported themselves from one 
territory to anotlier. TMs was the general character of tlie 
European wars, until after the Crusades at tlxe end of the thir- 
teenth century. 
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Tlien commeneed anotlier land of wars almost equally diffe- 
rent from the modern. They were distant expeditions, no long-er 
imdertalven by the people, but by piinces who went at the head 
of their armies in search of territories and adventures in remote 
They quitted their countries, abandoned their own terid- 
tories, and "dived, some into Gennany, others into Italy, others 
into Ahica, without any motive but their personal caprice. 
Almost all the wars of die ffteenth, and even of the sis:teenth 
century, were of this chai’acter. What interest, I do not mean a 
legitimate interest, but what conceivable motive had France, that 
Charles YIII. should possess the kingdom of ifaples ? It Tvas 
evideiiil}' a war dictated by no political consideration ; the Iking 
thought he had personal claims to the kingdom of I^aples, and 
vith a personal object, the gratification of his individual desire, 
he went forth to attempt the conquest of a distant country, winch 
was not at all adapted as a suitable territorial acqnisition to liis 
own kingdom, but which, on the contrary, could hawe no effect 
but to compromise Ms strength externally and Ms repose inter- 
nally. It was the same with the expedition of Charles "V"- into 
Africa. The last war of this sort was the enterprise of Charles 
All. against Eussia. The wai's of Louis SIV. had not that cha- 
racter; they were the wars of a regular government, hxed in tlie 
centre of its states, labouring to conquer all around it, to extend 
and consolidate its territory; in a word, political wars. They 
might be just or unjust, and might have cost France too dear 5 
there are numerous considerations to allege against their morality 
and their profusion — ^but they bear a cha^-'acter incomparably 
more rational than antecedent wars : they were no longer capri- 
cious, or merely adventurous, but were dictated by serions mo- 
tives — such as some natural boundary to be gained, some popu- 
lation speaking the same language* to be incorporated, or some 
point of defence or barrier to acquire against a neighbouring 
power. Doubtless personal ambition was mixed up with tliem ; 
but if we exa m ine the wars of Louis XIY., one after the other, 
those especially in the &st part of his reign, we shall find them 
to have had truly political motives, and to have been underfalcen 
for French interests, for the acquisition of power, and for pro- " 
moting the safety of the country. 

Eesults have proved the fact. The France of the present day 
is still in many respects such as the wars of Louis XIV. made it. 
The provinces vMch he acquired-Franche-Comte, Flandei's, and 
Alsace— have remained incorporated in France. There axe sen- 
sible conquests as well as absurd conquests. Louis XIY-^'s were 
sensible; Ms enteiprises have not that character of stupidity and 
caprice previously so general ; on the contrary, an able policy, if 
not alwaj's a just and prudent one, presided in them. 

Passing from the wars of Louis XIY. to his relations with 
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foreign states, to Hs diploniacv, properly so called, an analogous 
result is perceptible. I have asserted the birth of diplomacy in 
Europe to have occurred at the end of the fifteenth century. I 
then endeavoured to show that the relations of governments and 
states amongst themselves, wdiich had been previously accidental, 
rare, and temporary, became at that epoch more regular and 
pemanent, that they took a character of great public interest, 
and that at the end of the fifteentli, and in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, diplomacy assumed an immense importance 
over events. Nevertheless, up to the seventeenth century, it had 
not been in reality systematic, nor had it led to long alliances, or 
grand combinations— above all, to durable combinations, actuated 
by fixed principles, directed to one constant object, or evincing 
that continuous spirit which is the veritable characteristic of 
established governments. During the religious revolution, the 
external relations of states had been almost exclusively swayed 
by the interests of religion ; the Protestant and Catholic leagues 
had divided Europe. It was in the seventeenth century, after the 
treaty of Westphalia, under the influence of Louis XIV.’s govern- 
ment, that diplomacy clianged its character. It then threw off 
the exclusive influence of the religious principle ; alliances and 
political combinations were made from other considerations. At 
the same time, it became much more systematic and regular, and 
always directed to a certain precise object, and according to in- 
variable piinciples. The regular introduction of the system of 
balance of power belongs to that era. It was under the govern- 
ment of Louis XIV- that this system, with all the considerations 
connected with it, took real possession of European politics. 
When we inquire what w'as the general idea, or predominant 
principle in the policy of Louis XIV. on tins subject, I think w'e 
shall discover the following facts. 

I have spoken of the great conflict which arose in Eui'ope 
bctw’ecn the pure monarchy of Louis XIV., endeavouring to 
become a universal monarchy, and civil and religious liberty, and 
the independence of states, under .the leadership of the Prince of 
Orange, William III. We have seen that the great event in 
* Europe at that epoch was the division of the powers under these 
two banners. But this fact was not understood at that time as it 
is now ; it was hidden, and unknown even by those who accom- 
plished it ; the result of the resistance of Plolland and its allies to 
Louis XIV. was necessarily and fundamentally the repression of 
the system of pure monarchy, and the establishment of civil and 
religious liberty, but the question was not thus openly stated 
between absolute power and freedom. It has been repeatedly 
asserted that the propagation of absolute power was the para- 
mount principle in the diplomacy of Louis XIV. I am of opinion, 
howevor, that this consideration only actuated, to any great ex- 
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tent, liis policy in later years, in Iiis old age. Tlie objects at: 
which he constantly aimed, whether fighting with Spain, the 
Emperor of Germany, or England, were making France the pre- 
ponderating pow'er in Europe, and the humbling of his rivals — in a 
word, the jiromotion of the political interest, and the strength of 
the state ; he laboured much less with a \’iew to the propagation 
of absolute po-wer, than with a desire for the power and aggran- 
disement of France and its government. Amongst many proofs 
of this, we have one furnished by Louis XIY. himself. There is 
found in his Memoirs under the year 1666, if I recollect aright, a 
note couched pretty nearly in these terms : 

‘ I have had this morning a conversation with Mr Sidney, an 
English gentleman, who exi)lamed to me the possibility of reani- 
mating the rei^ublican party in England. Mr Sidney asked from 
me for that purpose 400,000 livres. I told him I could only 
advance 200,000. He urged me to summon from Switzerland 
another English gentleman who is called Ludlow, and to learn his 
opinions toucliing the same design.’ 

In the memoirs of Lndlow, a paragraph occurs about the same 
date in corroboration of this, to the following puiport : — 

‘ I have received from the French government an invitation to 
come to Paris, to speak concernmg the afiairs of my country ; but 
I am suspicious of that government.’ 

And Ludlow, in fact, remained in Sv/itzerland. 

Thus it is plain that the weakening of the royal power in Eng- 
land was at that epoch the design of Louis XIY. He fomented 
internal dissensions, in order to prevent Charles II. from becom- 
ing .too powerful in his own country. In the course of Barillon’s 
embassy in England, the same fact is unceasingly exhibited. 
YPhenever the authority of Charles II. appeared to gain the 
upper hand, and the national paify to be on the point of being 
crushed, the French ambassador threw liis influence into that 
scale, gave money to the leaders of the opposition, and, in short, 
strove against absolute i)Ower when it was needful as a means of 
crippling a rival power of France. By attentively considering the 
manner of conducting the external relations imder Louis XIY., 
this feature vdll be found strilringly exemplified. 

The French diplomacy of that epoch was also strongly marked 
by skill and ability. The names of Messieurs de Torcy, d’Avatix, 
and Bonrepaus, are knovm to all well-informed persons. "When 
w’e compare the despatches and memoirs, the capacity and con- 
duct of these counsellors of Louis XIY. -with the capabilities 
evinced by the Spanish, Portuguese, and German negotiators, we 
ai’e struck with the superiority of the French ministers, not only 
as regards their thoughtful activity and application to business, 
but also in liberality of mind. These courtiers of an absolute 
king understood external circnmstances and parties, the wants of 
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liberty and popular movements, much better than the majority of 
the English themselves at that period. There was no diplomacy 
in Europe in the seventeenth century which appears at all equal 
to tlie French but the Dutch. The ministers employed by Do 
Witt and William of Orange, those ilhistrioiis chiefs of the party 
of civil and religious liberty, were the only diplomatists who 
proved themselves fitting to enter the lists with the servants of 
the great monarch. 

Thus, whether we consider the wars or diplomatic relations of 
Louis XIV., we come to the same conclusion. It is easy to be 
conceived how a government conducting its wars and negotiations 
in this manner, must have taken a high standing in Europe, and 
appeared not only very formidable as to power, but imposing for 
its ability and astuteness. 

Let us now take the interior of France, and inquire into the 
administration and legislation of Louis XIV., in wiiich we sliall 
find additional explanatory causes of the strength and splendour 
of his govcriiinent. 

It is difficult to determine with precision what wc ouglit to 
understand by administration in the government of a state. But 
I thinlc, after fully investigating the matter, we may conclude 
that administration, in the most general point of view, consists in 
a concentration of means calculated to cany the will of the 
central power with the greatest promptitude and certainty into 
all parts of society, and to invest the central power in the same 
manner with the sinews of society, either in men or money. Suck 
is, if I mistake not, tlio true object and prevailing character o-f 
administration. We consequently find that in those times when 
it is especially necessary to establish unity and order in society, 
achninistratiou is the great instrument of succeeding in that 
design, of drawing together, cementing, and uniting scattered and 
incohesive elements- Such was, in fact, the operation of Louis 
XIV.’s administration. Before liis time, nothing had l)ecn more 
difficult, in France and in the rest of Europ)e, than to make tho 
action of the central power felt in all the portions of society, and 
to gather into the hands of the central i)owcr tho means of force 
possessed by the society. Loxiis XIV. laboured to effect these 
points, and succeeded to a certain extent infinitely better, at all 
events, than preceding governments. I cannot enter into details, 
]jut taking the public services of every kind, the finances, the 
departments of roads and imblic works, the military administra- 
tion, and all the establishments which belong to every branch of 
administration, there is not one that will not he found to have 
had its origin, its development, or its greatest perfection, under 
the reign of Louis XIV. The greatest men of his time — Colbert 
and Louvois — displayed their genius, and exercised their ministries 
as administrators. It was by these means that his govemxucnt 
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acquired a g-enerality, decisiveness, and consistence, in wliicli all 
■flip- European governments around liim were wofuUj dedciemt. 

Under tlie legislative phase, this reign presents the same clia- 
racter. I will return to the comparison of which I spoke at the 
eommencement--to the legislative activity of the consular g-overn- 
iiiekt, and its prodigious labour in a general revision and recasting- 
of the laws. A work of the same sort took place under lionis 
XIV. The great ordinances which he promulgated regarding 
crimmai affairs, law proceedings, commerce, the marine, woods, 
and waters, are veritable codes, which were digested in the same 
manner as our later codes, and discussed in the council of state 
{sometimes under the presidency of Lamoignon. There are some 
men whose glory consists in having taken part in these labours 
and discussions — M. Pussort, for example. If we were to con- 
sider it merely in itself, we should pronounce very imfavonrably 
of the legislation of Louis XIV., for it is full of errors very dis- 
cernible at the present day, and which no one can fail to allow ; 
it is not actuated by a sense of what time justice and liberty 
demanded, but directed to the preservation of public order*, and 
to give tbe laws more regularity and ceititude. But that alone 
was a great step, and it is not to be doubted that the ordinances 
of Louis XIV., being superior to anjiihing exliibited at an ante- 
cedent period, veiy powerfully contributed to stimulate Fi*ench 
society to advancement in the career of cinlisation. 

We thus speedily perceive the sources of its strength and in- 
fluence, under whate-^er point of view we regard this government. 
It was the first government which . presented itself to the eyes of 
Europe as a power acting upon sure grounds, which had not to 
dispute its existence with inward enemies, but at ease as to its 
territory and its people, and solely 'occupied with the taslc of 
administering government, properly so called. All the European 
governments had been previously thimwn into incessant wars, 
which deprived them of all security as well as of aU leisure, or so 
pestered by internal parties or antagonists, that their time was 
passed in fighting for existence. The government of Louis XIV. 
was the first to appear as a busy thriving administration of affairs, 
as a power at once definitive and progressive, which was not 
afraid to innovate, because it could reckon securely on the 
future. There have been, in fact, very few governments equally 
innovating. Compare it with a government of the same natxire — 
the unniixed monarchy of Philip II. in Spain ; it was more ab- 
solute than that of Louis XIV., and yet it was far less regular 
and tranq^uil. How did Philip II. succeed in establishing- ab- 
solute power in Spain? By stifling all activity in the country, 
opposing liimself to eveiy species of amelioration, and renderiiK^ 
state of Spain completely stagnant. The government of 
Louis XIV., on the contrary, exhibited alacrity for all sorts of 
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innovations^ and sliowecl itself favourable to the progress of 
letters, arts, •wealth — in short, of civilisation. This was the 
veritable cause of its preponderance in Europe, which arose to 
such a pitch, that it became the type of a government not only 
to sovereigns, but also to nations, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

And now we ask ourselves, for it is impossible we should do 
otherwise, how a power so brilliant and so well established as I 
have represented it, should have so quickly fallen into decay, and 
how, after having j)layed such a part in Europe, it hecame in the 
following century so vacillating, so weak, and so despised ? The 
fact itself is incontestable. In the seventeenth* century, the 
Erench government was at the head of European civilisation ; in 
the eighteenth, tliis preponderance disappeared, and it was the 
Erencli society, separated from its government, often even 
arrayed against it, that preceded and guided the European world 
in its advancements. 

"We here discover the incorrigihlc evil and the inevitable effect? 
of absolute power. I will not enter into any detail as to the 
faults of Louis XIV.’s government, which committed many and 
great ones ; I ivill not speak of the war of the Spanish succession, 
of the revocation of the Edict of Xantes, of profligate expendi- 
tures, or of various other fatal actions which compromised his 
fortune. I will take the merits of his government to be such as I 
have just described them, gi-anting that there was never perhaps 
an absohitc government more grateful to its age and subjects, or 
that rendered more real services to the civilisation of its comitry, 
and of Europe in general. But simply because tbis government 
had no other principle than ahsoluto power, and rested ux>on no 
other base, its decay was sudden and deserved. Tlie essential 
deficiency of France under Louis XIV. was the want of institu- 
tions, of independent political bodies, subsisting by themselves, 
and capable of spontaneous action, and of offering resistance. 
The ancient French institutions, so far as they merited that 
appellation, no longer subsisted : Louis had succeeded in destroy- 
ing them. He liad no idea of endeavouring to replace them by 
* moefern institutions, for they would ‘have annoyed him, and he 
was not at all disposed to court annoyance. Tlic will and the 
action of central ];)ower are what appear in fullest force at that 
epoch. The government of Louis XIV. was great, brilliant, and 
most potent, but without roots. Free institutions are not only 
the guarantees of wisdom and justice, but also of the durability 
of governments. There is no system which can have a j>rolonged 
existence otherwise than hy means of institutions. 'Wherever 
absolute x^ower has stood the shocks of time, it has rested upon 
H veritable institutions, sometimes upon the division of society into 
casts distinctly separated, and at other times upon a system of 
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rcli^^-ioiis institutions. LTnder tlie reign of Louis XlY., power as 
well as liberty lacked the essential safeguard of institiibioiis- 
There was notliing in Prance at that epoch to guarantee eitlier 
the country against the illegitimate action of the government,, or 
the o-overnment itself against the inevitable action of time. Tims 
did the government promote its own decay. It was not 
XIT. alone that grew old and feeble at the end of his reign, bnt 
the wdiole principle of absolute power. Pure monarchy Avas ns 
emasculated in 1712 as the monarch himself. And the evil was 
the more serious, in consequence of Louis XIV. having abolislied 
political habits as well as institutions. Political habits cannot 
exist wnthout independence. He alone who feels his own strength 
is capable either of serving power or of resisting it. Energetic 
characteristics disappear wdth the loss of independence, and dig- 
nity of mind can be sustained only by the assuredness of rights. 

The real state in which Louis XIV. left Prance was, thei'efoi'C, 
a society in full inteUectual Augour and activity, and by its side 
•govemment essentially stationary, and without any means of re- 
animating itself, or taking part in the movement of its subjects ; 
but after half a century of splendour, doomed to stagnation nnd 
feebleness, and Avhilst its founder was still alive, sank into a, 
decay which nearly resembled dissolution. This was the situation 
in which Prance W’-as placed at the close of the seventeen tli cen- 
tury, and which gave to the following age so different a directioix 
and character. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that the burst of the Im- 
man mind, the spirit of free inquiry, was the i)arainount feature 
of the eighteenth century. This influential epoch has been treate<I 
of, and so ably handled by others who have gone before me, tliat 
I am reiieA’'ed from the necessity of following minutely all tho 
phases of the wondi-ous moral reA’-olution whicYi Avas then acconi- 
jilished. I am, howeA’-er, anxious to note certain points Avliick 
iiaA'e been somewhat OA^erlooked. ' 

The first AA’hich strikes my mind is one I liaA’-e already alluded 
to— namely, the almost complete disappearance, so to speak, of 
the government in the course of the eighteenth century, and. the 
prominence of the human mind as the principal and almost only 
actor. Excepting the external relations attended to by tlxe 
niinisny of the Duke de Choiseul, and some concessions made to 
public opinion — for example, the American Avar — there never, per- 
haps, was a goA^ernment so inactive, so apathetic and inert, as tlic 
French gOA^ernment of that time. In place of the stirring and 
ambitiop goA-emment of Louis XIV., Avhich interfered with 
eA’’erything, and placed itself at the head of all, Ave see a povvoi' 
anxious only to keep in the backgx'ound, so Aveak and shattei'ed ' 
did it feel itself. The activity and the ambition had passed to • 
the nadon, AA-hich, by its opinions and its intellectual movement. 
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raixed find interfered witli all things, and, in short, alone pos- 
sessed that moral authority which confers a veritable sway. 

The second characteristic which strikes me in the state of the 
human understanding in the eighteenth century, is the uni- 
versality which marked jfche spirit of free inquiry. Previously, 
and particularly in the sixteentli century, inquiry had been 
exercised in a limited and defined field, having for its objects 
religious questions, or political and religious questions mixed 
up together, but never extending its pretensions to all subjects. 

On the contrary, the characteristic of tlio free inquiry of the * 
eighteenth century is its universality : religion, politics, pure 
philosophy, man and society, moral and material nature, all 
became at once the subjects of investigation, doubt, and system ; 
ancient ideas were cast away, and new ones arose in their stead. # 
It was a movement which penetrated to all quarters, though 
springing from one and the same impnlsc. 

This movement had, furthermore, a peculiar characteristic, 
which has not, perliaps, been twice exhibited in tlie history of 
the world — namely, that it was purely speculative. In former 
times, action had promptly participated with speculation in all 
human revolutions. Thus, in the sixteenth century, the religious 
revolution had commenced by ideas and discussions purely intel- 
lectual, but it had speedily gathered into events. The leaders of 
intellectual parties had rapidly grown into the leaders of political 
parties, and the realities of life had mingled with the operations 
of intellect. It liad thus happened in the English revolution of 
the seventeenth century. In France, in the eighteenth century, 
wo perceive the human mind exercising itself on all things, on 
ideas which, being closely interwoven with the real interests of 
existence, ought to have had the most prompt and potential iii- 
fiucnce. And yet the leaders and actors in those great debates 
remained apart from every sort of practical activity, appearing as 
mere speculators, wlio observed, judged, and delivered their opi- 
nions, without ever interfering in events. At no epoch has the 
govemfticnt over facts or external realities been so completely 
distinct from that over mind. . The separation of the mental and 
physical orders of things was iK)t real in Europe before the 
eighteenth century. For the first time, perhaps, the mental order 
was developed, utterly apart from the material. This was an im- 
portant fact, and it is one which has exorcised a i^rodigious in- 
liuciice over the course of events. It gave to the ideas of the 
time a singular character of amhitiousness and inexperience ; for 
never was philosophy more eager to rule the world,- or at the 
same time less conversant with it. A day was sure to come when 
a conflict would arise, when the intellectual movement would 
pass into cxtcriial facts ; and as they had been so totally separated, 
the shock was violent, the amalgamation more difficult. 
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Tiie astoiiisIiiBg boldness of tlie liiiman mind at tliat epocli is- 
fiDCtlier cliaracteristic whicli deserves our consideration. Pre-- 
TioasI}', its greatest activity liad always been rei^ressed within 
certain limits; men had lived in the midst of facts, some of 
which awed their minds, and kept theij^ movement barred to a 
certain extent- In the eighteenth eentmy, it would be extremely 
<Iiflictilt to say what were the external facts which the Imman 
mind respected, or which exercised any empire over it. It held 
the whole social state in contempt and hatred. It thence con- 
cluded that it was called upon to reform all things, and came 
to look upon itself as a species of creator; institutions, oxoixiionS;^ 
manners, society, and man himself, all appeared to re<xtiire re- 
modelling, and human reason imposed upon itself the tmdcr- 
taking. i^Tever had a similar audacity been dreamt of] 

Buell, then, was the force at worla> against what remained of the 
government of Louis XtV., in tiie coni’se of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We can easily understand that a shock between them was 
impossible to be avoided. That which had been the predominant 
fact in the English revolution — ^the struggle between the spirit of 
free inquiry and unmixed monarchy— was likewise certain to 
commence in Prance. Undoubtedly there were various points of 
diiference in the two condicts which peiwaded also their results,, 
but fundamentally, the general positions were similar, and the 
deinitive event taught the same lesson. 

As I have no intention of foUowing out the mnltitudinons con- 
sequences of that crisis I shall confine myself to the mention of 
the gravest, and in my opinion the most instructive fact, which 
was prominently displayed in that great conjuncture. I allude to 
the proof of ther danger, the evil, the inveterate vice of a-hsoluto 
power, whatever that power may be, whatever name it may loear,. 
or to whatever end directed. We have already seen the g-overn- 
ment of Louis XIV. perish from this single cause. The^ piower 
wliicli succeeded it — the human understanding, which was tlio 
veiitahle ruler of the eighteenth centuiy — -underwent tbtG same 
fate, it possessed an almost absolute power in its tuim, and 
thence derived an overweening confidence in itself. ' Its outbreak 
wcLS glorious and useful; and if I were caUed upon to give an "opi- 
nion upon the general operation, I should not hesitate to declaro 
teat tiie eighteenth eentmy is to me one of the greatest eras of 
history, tliat perhaps which has rendered the most important ser- 
vices to humanity, which has given to it its greatest sfcimulus, 
resuirmg in the most universal advancement— so tiiat,pronouacmfi: 
upon It as a public administration, if I may be allowed to tise 
^at expression, my judgment should certainly be given in its 
\ oni. it IS not the less true that the absolute power pos- 

^sed at tiiat epoch by the human mind, corrupted it and led 
It to hold contemporary facts and opinions different from tiiose 
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that were in chief respect, in an illegitimate disdain and aversion, 
which brought it into error and tyranny. So much of error and 
tp’anny, in fact, as mingled with the triumph of human reason 
towards the end of the century, which we cannot conceal from 
ourselves, nor ought to deny, was very considerable, mainly re- 
sulted from the extravagance into %vhicli the human mind was 
thro-svn by the extent of its power. It is the province, and will 
form, I believe, the peculiar merit of our times, to proclaim that 
all human power, be it intellectual or material, vested in govern- 
ments or people, in philosophers or ministers of state, and exerted 
in any cause whatsoever, bears inherently a natural viciousness,, 
and a principle of weakness and abuse, which call imperatively 
for the prescribing fixed limits to its exercise. Thus it is only 
a system of general freedom for all rights, interests, and oi)mions, 
their unfettered manifestation and legalised co-existence, that 
can restrain each individual power or influence within its proi:>er 
limits, prevent it infringing upon others, and make tlie spirit of 
free inc|uiry an actual and general enjoyment. The conflict 
between material absolute power and intellectual, which occurred 
at the close of the eighteenth century, has impressed upon oui* 
minds this great truth. 

I have now reached the point which I originally i^roposed to 
myself. It will bo recollected that I set out with the design of 
giving a general picture of the development of European civi- 
lisation from the fall of the Eoman Empire to the present time. 
I have gone very rapidly through this task, not permitting myself 
time to bring out everything that was important, or to adduce 
proofs for what I alleged. I have been obliged to omit much, 
and also frequently to rely upon my own unsupported assertions. 
However, I am not altogether without hope that I have attained 
my object ; which was to mark the gi’cat crises in the develop- 
ment of modem society. At the beginning, I endeavoui*ed to 
define civilisation, and to describe the fact to which that word is 
applied. Civilisation appeared to mo to consist of two principal 
facts — the development of human society, and that of man him- 
self; on the one hand, the political and social development; and 
on the other, the internal and moral development. I have con- 
fined myself upon this occasion to the history of society ; I have 
presented civilisation only in its social point of view, and have 
said nothing upon the development of man himself- My task did 
not lead me to an exposition of the history of the opinions and of 
the moral progress of humanity ; upon another occasion I may 
enter more into detail, and embrace this branch of the subject in 
the inquiry. ■ 




CONCLUDING NOTE BY THE EDITORS. 


M. Guizot, it will be perceived, by bringing the iustory of European 
civilisation no farther down than the latter years of tlie eighteenth 
century, and adhering throughout rather too closely to France, 
has left untouched a series of movements in the social progress, 
winch promise to effect, at no distant day, a prodigious change in 
the destinies of both individuals and nations. It may only be 
necessary to allude in a general way to the termination of a pro- 
tracted warfare between France and Britain, followed by a uni- 
versal peace, which has permitted the cultivation of the sciences, 
the useful arts, commerce, and, generally speaking, all the attri- 
butes of moral, religious, and intellectual advancement ; the j)0- 
litical elevation of the great middle class in Britain and France, 
and the co-ordinate improvement in the condition of the more 
humble classes in society ; the abolition of numberless monopolies 
in trade and otherwise, leaving greater freedom for legitimate 
action ; signal meliorations in the habits and manners of all ranks 
of people, particularly as regards fashions of dress, temperance, 
and decorum, the natural result of which is an increase in the 
value of human life; important modifications of civil laws and 
municipal institutions in most European countries ; and lastly, and 
chiefly, the wonderful advances made in practical science and in 
the arts. Among these advances may he only noted the use of 
gas in artificial lighting, and the application of steam power to 
navigation, road-travelhng, and all kinds of industrial operations. 
Steam navigation alone, by opening up new channels for com- 
merce, and, in effect, bringing countries remote from each other 
into immediate neighbourhood, forms by far the grandest engine 
of civilisation w'hich the world has seen since the invention of 
printmg, and must speedily work the most surprising improve- 
ment in human affaii's not only in Europe, but in every region of 
the earth. To these various facts, as M. Guizot would term them, 
in the history of modern times, may he added that of the exten- 
sive diffusion of newspapers and an instructive literature at a low 
cost among the less affluent classes of the people, a blessing 
which is ascribahle to the recent invention of machinery for the 
manufacture of paper and for printing, and of which past gene- 
rations of mankind had no idea. It is further of importance to 
include in this catalogue of facts the oiiening up of new fields 
for human industry and subsistence in the colonies of Britain, 
and other fruitful regions in a foreign hemisphere, by which 
Europe is now regularly drained of a portion of its exuberant 
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population; also the permanent establishment of a republican 
constitution in the United States of America, which, from its 
earliest dawn, has exerted a considerable reaction on the elder 
political institutions of European nations. 

By these, and some other facts, European civilisation lias been 
latterly advancing in a daily accelerating ratio, and has already, to 
appearance, thrown back the state of civilisation of the eighteenth 
century, with all its luxurious refinements, to that of the primeval 
ages. The civilisation wdiicli has heen thus attained by distinct 
advances during the last forty, or, more properly, the last twenty- 
five years, may be described as at present in a pausing or 
transitive state, in which, by the conflict of parties and opinions, it 
may be arrested for a length of time in any particular country, 
but cannot well be prevented from x>assing onwards in the 
.aggregate to a higher condition. The concurring effects of a 
universal and friendly intercourse among nations, improved and 
extended means of education, missionary enterprise in planting 
Uliristianity in hitherto heathen regions, and the diffusion of the 
produce of the press, cannot but be beneficial to society, and 
must sooner or later carry civilisation to limits considerably 
beyond those which are now assigned to it. The liistory of this 
latter progress, which remaiiis to be written, will form a deeply- 
interesting chapter in the annals of human civilisation. 
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PREFACE. 


It may Tbe asked, perhaps, what I hope from this work? I do not 
hope, I admit, that governments will he convinced of the inutility of 
capital punishment, still less that they will abandon its employment. 
'Pcuth glides slowly into the mind of power, and even when it docs 
fairly enter, it is not immediately acknowledged as master. ^ Tlie mind 
long refuses to believe, and even when forced to believe, it still refuses 
to obey. Tliere is no occasion to tell vhy. 

It is precisely for this reason, that when powder is in error, it is neces- 
sary to set the imblic right — ^to establish in opinion that which will be 
so long of resolving into fact. If the road is long, it is the more neces- 
sary to set out early ; fox' in that case, even before reaching tbe goal, 
w'e may obtain some results. It is vain to prolong error, for when 
known to be such, it is powerless. Society in the present day is so 
formed, that power is half vanquished when the public pronounces it to 
be in the WTong. In vain it persists, for even in persisting, it hesitates, 
feeling itself to be before a superior strength. Opinion at length 
gradually comes to invade, where before it only sustained attack ; but 
even then power docs not yield, though its hesitation increases. First 
fear, and then doubt, w^eakens its action: then it becomes timid, and 
falls into the mistake of employing a means wdiich society reprobates, 
and in the efficacy of which it does not itself believe. To this point 
it must be forced, and its errors clearly exhibited ; and at last, as 
the daylight shines upon them, the strengtli in which it trusted will 
be more difficult to use, and be more and more w^eakened by the 
increasing blunders of its strategy. 

I tbink the present time favourable for thus attacking the use of 
capital punishment in the light of a political question. "WTien action 
is directed by truth, it is slow and feeble ; but it j>roceeds vigorously 
when truth works in the way of reaction. Amid the gentle manners of 
the eighteenth century, cruel lawrs, political severities, and the punish- 
ment of death, w^erc vigorously striven against: everytliing seemed 
tending to restrain, if not suppress them, and many honest men sup- 
posed the victory gained. But the Eevolution broke out, and cruel law's, 
j>olitical severity, and the punishment of death, W'ere resorted to with a 
violence unheard of before. So many i)crished hopes engendered a fear 
that the ideas whicli had given them birth w^ere an illusion ; but this 
was a great error. On the contrary, it is at this time that these ideas 
may claim and exercise the greatest dominion ; they are able to avail 
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tliemselves of a recent and frightfol experience ; and it is easy for" 
tliem, in impro\ing it, to rid themselves of the dreams of their infaiic>% 
to strenothen themselves by instances instead of theories, and to eorrie 
dovTi to the simplest rales of common sense. Notwithstanding the 
scepticism of our time, the public mind is disposed to receive them- 
Tlie Revolution made more enemies by employing capital punislimeiit 
politically, than were stirred up by all the books and speeches philan- 
thropic, x^hilosophieal, and literary. It has left on this subject an im- 
pression much more efficacious than that of ideas, and which overcomes 
oxjinions even the most apparently hostile. With many men it woithl 
j)rovoke indignation to try to make them admit even the partial sup- 
pression of capital x>unisliment as a general necessity, the consequences 
of a right or a, theory ; perhaps they would say that it is such chimeras 
which brought on the Revolution. But place these same men in tlio 
jjresence of facts : let them award, in the capacity of judges or juries?^ 
the tenibie sentence, or even let them see it brought into effect by 
others, and experience will resume aU its powrer over their minds, riiey 
will mistrust its necessity and its justice ; melancholy presentiments 
will arise from melancholy recollections ; they will feel at once doubt 
and fear; thej^ will recall what they have seen, and what they have 
suffered ; they will distrust a policy wliieh has occasion to take snail 
a course, and engenders such a necessity; and they will have no more 
faith in results than in reasons. And thus in spite of theoretical 
opinions, often in spite even of the tendency of circumstances, the 
common instinct, the public good sense— fruit of bitter experience — 
will resist the employment of capital punishment politically witli 
mueli more efficacy than all the arguments and precepts of philo- 
sophy. 


^ I would justify this instinct, and produce all the proofs of its legi- 
timacy. Is the ease urgent? Does power show itself so eager for, aiicT 
so prodigal of, capital punishment? Are we so assailed by penaltioK 
that it is necessary to sound the alarm, and_to tz’eat the policy off 
our days as if it resembled that disastrous policy the severe judg- 
ments of which w'ere formerly its great and habitual instmmentR ? 
I detest exaggeration, for it is f-ilsehood. I do not seek to excite ox- 
maintain blind fears of wliat I cannot prove ; I draw no comparisoix 
betw'een our own and those deplorable times. But let me not bo tohl 
that it is necessary to wait in a ease Iffie this for the right to speiik. 
If the punishment of death is politically useless, iuefficaeious, and 
even dangerous, wherefore not say so at once? Why should tinith ha 
Silent till it is proclaimed by facts so terrible ? These facts, it may bo 
said, wiU not come: well, if they are not to come, a book cannot bring 
them ; and If they are, who could pardon himself if he had delayed tlie 
waning.- Besides, I observe the odd anomaly, that some people, when 
^id are at once credulous and difficult of belief. Sometimes they sco 
frightful sj^ptoms everj’wffiere; and sometimes they will not believe in 
the possibility of the evil till its arrival. One would say that they mado 
a choice m their recoUeetions ; always accessible to some, and repulsing 
others as impoiiunate and inadmissible. The least idea, the slightest 
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rx-gltation, recalls tlie terrors of tlie Revolution to their minds ; hut 
with other terrors before them, likewise revolutionary, they are blind 
and bold. They are seized with affright if some errors of the Con- 
stituent Assembly reappear, and yet exclaim against any inquietude 
that may be manifested on the restoration of capital punishment as a 
political engine. I ask more impartiality of memory, more extent in 
foresight, and more justice in fear. We are not descended so low that 
an evil must be horrible to be felt. I am sime that iniquity without 
modesty and without restraint has not taken iDossession of either the 
laws or tribunals; I know that if it aspired too far, it would meet 
with powerful obstacles in its course ; and I am aware that danger does 
not lurk at every door, or the punishment of death hover over all the 
adversaries of power. But still, in my opinion, capital punishment is 
too often called for, and too often inflicted. In the use we malm of it 
there is neither wisdom, nor equity, nor necessity ; it fails in its object, 
and aggravates tlie evil of our position by engaging power in a course 
full of peril for society and for itself; it causes of itself gTatuitous 
misfortuues, which, if they spread no lartlicr, are still neither lighter 
nor more reparable ; it attaches itself to a flilsc and fatal policy, and 
sinks day by day into an instrument more mclanclioly and more 
useless. Let others imagine that there are not bore sufficient motives 
for opposing its use, and wait for more evils and more severity: for 
my part I tliink I have reckoned enough. ^ 

Another consideration determines me. One side has triumphed, 
and expecting still to triumph, it in the meantime docs all it can. It 
will attempt, I think, more than it has yet attempted; although it 
cannot do all it would. This is evident even to itself. The situa- 
tion is a new one. In tlie course of the Revolution, the party wliicli 
succeeded always, did more than it intended, and more than at the 
commencement of the enterprise it was in a condition even to con- 
ceive. The success surpassed not only hopes, hut pretensions. Blind 
instruments of a giant jwwer, the men of the Revolution were hurried 
away by events more rapid than their thoughts, and carried facts into 
aecomiflislnneiit much more extensive and terrible than their designs. 

Now, on the contrary, we see a party in antliority wiiose desires 
surpass tlieir designs, and whose designs surpass their pownr. Tliey 
would advance, and they do so ; hut at each step their hope lessens 
of 4ittaming their end. Instead of being, like tlie Revolutionists, 
carried onwards by their momentum rather than their will, they are 
held back against their will by a force contrary to their momentum. 
With nothing, or almost nothing active and visible to oppose them, 
everything around is resistance ; everything troubles and delays them 
— the instruments they employ, the air which surrounds them, the 
ground which they tread beneath their feet. 

Whence arises this anomaly, and what does it reveal to us of the 
flitc of the party? I do not care to busy myself with this question. I 
merely remark the general fact, and I do so because it has conse- 
quences of wliieb I wish to avail myself. 

It is in such moments that the truth is good to be told, althougb it 
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ivili not l*e the better rceeired by men to whom it is disi>leasiiig5 or 
crm^ise more power over great events. ]S"‘o party disavows its origin, 
none acquires that high visdom which, in elianging its nature, would 
eliau^e its whole destiny; even if the progress it is able to make in 
skill or prudence is not sufficiently extended, or prompt to save them 
from that definitive fate to which Providence has devoted them. These 
parties are no more independent than other things of the action of 
lime. Their internal dispositions become modified as well as their 
situation, and these modifications render them more or less accessible 
to the influence of truth. When a party is carried away by the general 
iiiovcinent of the age, when it becomes the engine of a great social 
crisis, neither truth nor wisdom has any elfect upon its career. It 
cnislies ail who oppose it, abandons all wlio counsel it, and hurries 
blindly onwards to a goal of wliich it is ignorant; and it is then 
tliat, in the midst of their greatest activity, we see most clearly 
the weakness of men — ^the mere tools in worMng put decrees alike 
licyond their understanding and their will. But when the social 
tempest is calmed, and Providence seems to have given up the 
management of human affairs to ordinary laws, and the contending 
parties have time to look around them,^to study their com'se, and. to 
measure their strength, we see them resume some reason with their 
freedom. Instead of the fever which devoured them, a new malady 
gaiii-s ufjon them, ^a slow and heavy dissolution, whicli, without de- 
stroying the predominant character or general intentions of the party, 
gives more independence to individuals, and more authority to 
wisdom. In the course of the Revolution, the partisans of monarchy 
detached themselves from the Constituents, thei Constituents from the 
Ctirondins, and the Girondinsfrom the Jacobins; but the Revolution, 
far from being stopped or slackened, pursued with even more violence 
its terrible career ; and iu proportion as these factious became ’wiser, 
they l>ecame less poTverful. 


Who would think now-a^days that any one of the parties into which 
we are divided could thus deliver itself up to the madness of its wishes 
and passions, denouncing and trampling whoever refused to co- 
operate, emd that yet it would gain strength every day, and march 
rapidly towards success Nothing like this can now be seen. If in 
these parties tliere be any one who still hojms to the contrary, ho 
is a dreamer blind to passing events, and who has neither forgotten, 
nor learnt. Wliether conquerors or beaten, outs or ins, all parties'^ are 
constrained to act with wisdom and prudence : the energy of fever wdll 
not now suffice for strength; they must rally around their banner all 
shades of interests or opinions; for they cannot suffer one to faU aw-ay 
wiThcmt feeling instantly its loss in their own wealmess. They must 
even bend in some measure before their more obstinate adversaries - 
and tliis is not a counsel I give, but a fact I .observe, and one which 
IS evep’ day more apparent in their conduct. 

It is seen clearly in the party now in power, and under two 
€h»acteK: there is a division in the party, and in a contrary- direc- 
tion to that which took place twenty-nine years ago. It is not the 
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most violent, but the most moderate and prudent, who now take the 
management of its affairs — ^those who have the best chance of enlisting 
general interests and floating opinions. 

Even these moderates are evidently driven farther than they desire, 
and perhaps may end in being overturned. But in their ease they will 
not be replaced by the more violent ; the party will drag itself from 
impotence to impotence, just as revolution is preeiintated from fury 
to fury. And after the evil they have caused — ^the greatest evil in 
their power — dissolved by their success, as well as weakened by their 
old reverses, they will be forced to feel that they have undertaken an 
impossibility, and that no one in the present day is able to bring 
about a revolution in society. 

Things being in this position, it may be advantageous to tlirow into 
the midst of parties what appears to me to he the truth. No one is more 
aware than myself that they will not make it their rule, but it will 
operate as a dissolvent, insinuating itself into their disorganised con- 
stitution. It wall not be met by those proud convictions, that blind 
confidence, that idea of an ardent and insmmonntablc force, which 
prevented its access to the revolutionary parties. The party which 
predominates at the present day is full of doubt and fear; it has faith 
neither in its own doctrines nor its own destiny. In assuming to ho 
the protector of order, it sometimes tries to appropriate the principles 
of liberty. Whether it courts them because it feels its own to he 
decayed, or merely as tb mask, is of little consequence ; what is certain 
is, that it is surrounded by obstacles, obliged to adopt the means of 
government it distrusts, to speak in a language which scandalises a 
];)ortiori of its adherents, to temporise, and to hesitate— and all these 
things open a way for trutli, and give it opportunity as it advances to 
second the uncertainty, internal leehlencss, and moral dissolution hy 
which the party is beset. A simple fact wull demonstrate this: in 
1791 and 1792 the oi:)position in its harangues only served to irritate 
and accelerate 4he party which accomplishedr the Revolution. Now 
the opposition is not less, displeasing to the governing party; but it 
startles it by a word, calms, obliges it to dissemble, and carries con- 
fusion into its proceedings and hesitation into its projects. It even 
enlightens tlie whole changing mass, insinuates ideas into its bosom, 
and necessitates a prudence before unthought of, and at which it 
gTumbles and submits. Opposition, then, is not vain ; it may have 
at the present moment few visible or direct effects, but it is at least 
able to sow, and the future will reap the fruits. 

Snell arc the motives which impel me to write, and I believe them 
to be suflicient.and well-founded. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

LIMITS OF THE QUESTION. 

It is not a pliilosophical question of wliicli I 'ftusli to treat, neither 
do I solicit a change in legislation. This is not a time at once 
calm and active enough for the principles and reformation of the 
laws to he discussed : but prudence is necessary at all times ; and 
at all times, whatever may be its perils, government may commit 
useless faults, and cause superfluous e%'ils to society. It is in this 
point of view that I wish to consider capital punisliment as a 
political question. I -svould know 'whether the government, which 
has the power of prosecuting and pardoning, acts wisely when it 
has recourse to it, whether it consults its ovoi interest in doing so, 
and whether it is constrained thereto by necessity. 

It will be* admitted that this is still -worth the trouble of exami- 
nation. Conspiracies crowd upon us. One has just been brought 
under judgment at Tours, another at Marseilles, and another at 
jSTantes ; the same thing is to be done at Colmar, Kochelle, and 
Saumur ; and if w^e may beheve the authorities which have dis- 
covered them, there are many others ready for the law. Sirejean 
and Yallg have been executed. iNew condemnations, j)erhai3S 
new executions, are preparing. If they should prove useless, nay, 
fatal to the power which commands them ! — mistake here would 
surely be a melancholy one : if we take life, we should at least be 
convinced of the necessity for doing so. 

Let those who think there is no mistake, be not too hasty in 
saying so. I affirm that they do themselves doubt, and that with- 
out ceasing, to think they must continue to doubt. The time has 
been when, in a struggle among factions, or between them and 
the governing power, the pimislunent of death was not only the 
habitual arm, but a recognised necessity of the conqueror. It is 
not from seeing this punishment -wiitten in the old laws that -vve 
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the impression it made upon men, for it is also wi'itteii in 
ours; but it had then more foundation in the manners of the time. 
The justice of its application was sometimes questioned, but never* 
its utility. Power made use of it with confidence, and none 
^rere shocked by the fact. Condemnations and executions might 
agonize the h'iends of the vanquished; hut the iniquity of such 
steps not being evident to the public, they considered them as only 
natural; and power in taldng them, firmly believed that it was 
merely exercising its right, and obeying the necessity of its situa- 
tion. It was thought by all that government and established ofi’der 
could not be maintained but by the i3hysical destruction of its 
enemies. 

If we now examine the government and the public when 
capital punishment has been pronounced, or when an execution 
has just taken place, or is about to do so — we listen to 
woi*ds, examine thoughts, and intorrogate countenances, we shall 
jfiiid everywhere doubt and anxiety. Power has prosecuted: 
was it right in provoking this judgn^ent ? It has struck : has it 
proved its strength or increased its peril? It does not know 
itself what to think : it hesitates, and almost apologises for what 
has been done. And this is not from the fear of appearing cimel, 
but because it is not sure of having* been, I will not say just, but 
wise. It sought security, and found fear. Thus all its proceed- 
ings on such occasions ai’e full of irresolution and inconsistency. 
A political prosecution pressed forward to-day is held back tc- 
moiTOw; now it will try to extend its meshes, and anon to 
contract them; the smallest respite, an application for pardon 
from the meanest prisoner who has been condemned, becomes an 
important affair, which calls for long deliberations, the responsi- 
bility of which is thought to be of fearful importance ; and neither 
the ill success of the conspiracy, nor the firmest credit in the 
Cliambers, can reassure power fr'om feeling the inquietude which 
besets it when obliged to accomplish an act it declares to ho 
necessary. 

The same impression is made upon the public, wliich, however, 
is less moved, since it has notliing to decide. I do not speak of 
those men who, without conspiring or acting against the govern- 
lueiit, bear ill-wiU against it, or even of those whose habits of 
constitutional opposition render them suspicious of the acts and in- 
icntions of power. I address myself to that immense public who 
have neither political passions nor prejudices, but who desire the 
eshiblishment of legal order and liberty, because these are neces- 
sary for them own wellbeing, for their business, and their daily 
1 ' Are they inclined to imagine it justice which con— 

I dtenms a man to death for a political offence ? I>o they promise 

repose after such a consummation? 

I MM they suppose this rigour wholesome, and does it appear neces- 
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sary to tlieir common sensei 2y‘o; it startles tliem like a dis- 
order, and they do not adroit its urgency, or perbaps even its 
equity. It is difficult to persuade them that power is tinder any 
necessity of killing a man ; and if there is a necessity, they will 
perhaps infer that the power itself must be This proceeds 
neither from a bad feeling against authority, nor from effeminacy 
of manners, but solely from an unconscious but deep-rooted doubt 
of the usefulness as well as justice of the pimislmient. There is 
scarcely any person in our day , out of the pale of faction who, 
after a political execution, believes the public peace more secure, 
or the govermiient itself more firmly established; everybody, on 
the contrary, has less confidence in the strength of power, and in 
the future of society; and tliis is not by reason of the conspiracies, 
but of their punishment. This feeling does not surprise me, for 
1 think it well-founded, and I shall proceed to state why. The 
government strikes, and the people behold the stroke, but neithei' 
the one nor the other is assured after the blow of having gained 


anything by it. 

I have said enough, I thi n k ^ to ^n r ove,. th at . there Js.., ,];ie re 

niatter*lo?*de'6ateI“ FTfonot suppose iffi'at^vernment wishes to 
make a habit of killing only because this was done formerly, or 

ysinns^ ^ <vwn 




routine ; and as to the passions 



caniroi ^^ ome a mqgfit 
L it is prete^gd have some- 
thing to say in it, I leave thenT^ut of the quesTion, not only 
because they are not just, but because they are not true. It is 
not true that they are so strong, so persevering, and so imperious 
as they are made to appear. If, after having long suffered, they 
had sacrificed much; if they had refused themselves the con- 
solations of life and the pleasures of the world; if they had 
shown themselves infiexible and incurable, nourishing in solitude 
their melancholy and their hope, I could comprehend, perhaps 
even excuse, their exigence. But they can he easily turned 
aside, or made to smile ; and their violence has not been able to 
resist either the continuation of danger or the hope of security. 
As they do not, then, demand a satisfaction they are so well able 
to dispense with, they have not the right to appear ardent and 
severe. Such energy comes too late; and since they have no- 
pretensions to deptli, they may at least leave us the advantage 
of their frivolity. 

Neither have I anything to question with the laws. They pro- 
nounce the punisliment of death against political crime, yet I 
repeat that I do not blame them, that I do not invoke their^ 
abolition. I am convinced that the reforms solicited by the senti- 
ments and manners of the time must pass into the conduct of the, 
government, in the routine of its affairs, before being introduce! 
into legislation. So it may be in tliis matter. Government influl 
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ences the prosecution of political crimes ; it can often stifle tliem 
before they grow of sufficient importance to come before the 
trihiiiials ; "it *nmy invest them with more or less gravity ; and 
flnallv it 'has the right of suspending or mitigating the piinish- 
ineiitsVhich the law decrees. Is it necessary for it to ijrovohe 
tie application of capital punishment, or to allow it to be in- 
flicted? That is my whole question. The donht exists in every 
mind, even in that of the government itself 5 and for my pjart I 
ihinlc the doubt is in the right. 


CHAPTEE II. 


PHYSIC.VL EFFICACY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

The necessity of i^ imishments^^ upon the ir e: 

» a puinshinSt 5 >es" noli^ proposea m mfliclibg' 

’there can be no question that it is unnecessary. 

fficaev of punishments is physical, or m ora Xi. .jOir 


If 

it,. 


pie efficAPV 
itin It IS pi 




tlxe 


's^ivsical ' by tlie' lunmie^GW^ li ‘"SSfucS'fe' tlio 

^Ity, and imJSl by the esgjffiSIeit offers. The physical effS- 
cacy"of the punishment of oeatii was at flrst its most imwcrftil 
recommendation. In killing an enemy, it did away with daiagfor ; 
and what could be more natural than to gratify vengeance -vvliilo 
insuring safety ? # 

In the present day, however, there is no longer hny question of 
revenge- No legislation, no government, wishes to have imj)iitod 
to it such barbarity. But every society and every governmont 
still deshes security 5 and capital punishment seems to offer it. 

But the efficacy of punishments is not the same in all places 
or at all times. It x'aries according to the different stag-CB of 
society, the degrees of civilisation, the sentiments of the x)eo] >le, 
and the ch*cuinstances of government. Capital pimislimcni*. in 
spite of appearances, has not, even in a physical sense, the advan- 
tage of an imimitable efficacy; for in suppressing a known encjJDiy, 
it does not always suppress danger. 

What was formerly the composition of society? A small 
aristocracy, rich and powerful; and the multitude poor, obscure, 
ud weak, notwithstanding numerical strength. When a coiiBjii- 
cy was hatched by the great, it had its known and important 
hiefs, invested with immense power : it was the fruit of the ambi- 
'on of some men, perhaps only of one, and the work of a few X)cr- 
influences. On seizing tw'o or three of the conspirators, tlicrc- 
the danger was over. The Percy family, after having placed 
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Henry Lancaster on tlie throne of England, becoming discontented, 
conspired and made war against him; but they were defeated 
and proscribed, and Henry had nothing more to dread. Where 
are now those eminent and avowed chiefs, wdiom to destroy was 
to destroy a party? Under what proper names arc peril and 
influence thus concentrated? Few men now-a-days have a name, 
and these few are of little consequence. Power has departed 
from individuals and families ; it has left tlie henrths where it 
formeidy dwelt, to spread itself abroad in society. There it circu- 
lates rapidly, and though scarcely seen in anyjjarticular spot, it is 
present everywhere. It is attached to the public interests, ideas, 
and sentiments, which no single person directs, -which no one 
represents in such a manner as to make their fate depend in 
the slightest degree upon his. But if these forces are hostile to 
power, let it search and incpiire in what hands they are deposited. 
Upon what head will it let fall its vengeance ? There arc still! 
reformers and leaguers, hut no longer a Coligny or a Mayennc. ] 
The death of an enemy is now but that of a man, and neither j 
troubles nor weakens the party he soryed. If power is reassured i 
when the life is taken, it deceives itself ; its danger remains the i 
same, for it -was not the man who created it. The causes of itsj 
perils are and d eeply-seated ; and the absence of 

a noihfflal ckiei Joes h6t lesseii their energy, or even modify their 
action. They do not need interpi;e|tGrs, instriimentg, or councils. 
The interests and opinions now exist on their own account, and are 
directed by their own prudence, and inalce their way by their own 
strength. No one has a monopoly of them, and no one can either 
lose them by mischance or sell them by treachery. 

Capital punishment, in this at least, has lost its ciflcacy : it has 
no longer the prompt and sure result of taking olf the head to 
which all eyes are directed, dr of silencing the voice which speaks 
to all. It may search among these higlier classes, in wfliich it is 
said are the chiefs of parties; but -whatever individual it may 
flx upon, in destroying him, it by no means neutralises the 
impending danger. 

..Have governments any instinctive knowledge of tliis fact? 
■Does it exercise even unconsciously an influence over tlieir con- 
duct? One is tempted to helieve so. During the last seven 
years, many conspiracies in France have been prosecuted and 
punished; but no man of consideration or of known name had a 
part ill them. Was this because power did not fear such men, or 
because it thought it could gain little by ridding itself of them ? 
Yet it aflirms constantly that every faction has its chiefs, wealthy 
and important men, who direct its motions and defray its ex- 
penses. How is it that these chiefs always escape detection, 
or that tiiey are reserved for the parade of the tribune, but ■ 
omitted in the actions before the tribunals? 
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Tlie true cause is tliis, and it is of importance to remark it^. 
because it proves my assertion — that tlie Eevolution has struck 
ilomi iu a special manner the upper classes. ^ I rise tliis^ word 
vie rather because it was the class, not the individual, it was 
the object of the Revolution to strike- ^ Destined to change 
'^Dcietv it was not against men, but against interests and positions,. 
^ that" it directed its blows. The horrible spectacle of judicial death 
has made so deep an impression, that great hesitation is felt in 
reviving** its use in these more elevated regions. Desires have been 
expressljd, iutentions half revealed, even attempts begun ; but as 
soon as any point has been reached from which, if entered, there 
would be no return, the courage, the will, and the capacity to do 
have been at an end. At this point the counsels of power are 
divided ; its agents are timid, and its partisans refuse their sup- 
pon. They feel mstinctively~and not less vdsely— that they are 
entering on a frightful path, without reason to guide or profit to 
rewai'd them- To treat the classes that liave made the Kevo- 
lution in the same manner as the Revolution has treated those 
it has vanquished — to act against it as it has acted against its 
enemies— is impossible; the very thought is madness. Why, 
i then, direct such fury against individuals whose death would he 
attended with more ^noise than . benefit 2 Efry . i;§cqjL^imenee in 
the bosom of the higher class that bloody struggle which will 
serve to excite hatred against power without really weakening 
its enemies ? Is it necessary again to let the people see that 
neither consideration, forttme, nor elevated station, is any pi’O- 
tection against the violence of iDolitical passions? They liavo 
begun to forget this, and become accustomed to believe that 
there are social conditions which, from their nature, are strangers 
to tumult and its consequences, and where the punishment of 
death almost never penetrates. Should this salutary belief be 
broken dovm? Should the multitude be taught that there are 
conspiracies in those ranks which are the most interested in 
niamtainiiig order, and the exliibition presented to them of a 
man well-known, influential, and highly esteemed, dragged to the 
scafibld like the •\filest malefactor ? Might not more danger accrue 
from this spectacle than from the most powerful adversary of 
government? Is it not by such spectacles that the Revolution 
overtui-ned not only society, but habits and ideas? Besides, 
when such a war takes place among men of the same position, 
education, and rank, it weai's a much more serious aspect than 
elsewhere: the combatants have known, seen, and spoken to each 
other; those who are defeated know by whom they are so, by 
w hom their destniction has been sought ; and their friends will 
remember it to-morrow: thus enmities become personal, and dan- 
gers direct. Is it prudent or is it unavoidable to allow the strife 
to assume this character ? Will men conipromise themselves in 
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person, wlicn even success cannot avert danger, for tlio simple 
reason that danger lies in many more things than the life or hos- 
tility of individuals ? Thus in proportion as the chiefs of a party 
become less important, the more hesitation is felt in destroying 
them; and the fear of incurring such responsibility is not sur- 
mounted by any feeling of its imperious necessity. That sponta- 
neous good sense vdiich directs men almost unconsciously, informs 
the friends and even depositaries of j^ower that they would have 
to hunt after the life of their principal adversaries with less profit 
to their cause than peril to themselves. Three centuries ago, the 
destraction of a knovm enemy was our grand object; now such a 
consummation is dreaded and shunned : and notwithstanding the 
fierce declarations and blind fury of certain agents, notwithstand- 
ing even its own passions, when goveimment is able and ready to 
strike the enemies it professes to fear, it surrounds itself with a 
coil of circumstances to prevent the blow, which compromises 
without serving. 

It is said that men are cowardly, each seeking Ips own safet}", * 

and unwilling to put himself forward on behalf of the govern- 
ment. All that may be true ; but if there "vvas any necessity in the 
case, if the strength or safety of power centered in the destruction 
of certain men, there would not be wanting friends or agents to 
hire out their courage to their ambition or their servility. But 
even the vices of human nature change their mode of action with 
the time : egotism, covetousness, and fear, do not always follow the 
same course. No one is a stranger to the new stage of society in 
which wo live, no one is ignorant of the real cliiefs of party ; the 
men dangerous in themselves have disappeared, and no one 
believes that the suppression of such and such an adversary 
could dissipate, or even sensibly diminish, the dangers of power. 

The physical iiiefiicacy of capital punishment in the higher ranks 
is deep in the minds of all. In vain would government refuse its 
belief, for it is no longer in a condition to act as if it did not 
believe, and neither fear nor passion has the power of recalling 
a necessity which no longer exists. 

^ • Is the j)unishmcnt of death more efficacious, and therefore more 
necessary, against the dangers which spring up lower in society? 

While the high aristocracy is extinct, and conspiracies are no 
longer the offspring of a few eminent men, the mass of the free 
and active population has increased in volume, and exercises an 
influence it did not formerly possess. Perhaps capital punish- 
ment, useless against the fallen great, may be more necessary 
against the intrigues wliich fhrment in the bosom of the mul- 
titude. 

I recpiest that it be not forgotten that the necessity of pimisli- 
ment depends upon its efficacy, and likewise that I am now 
treating of capital punishment only in its physical effects. 
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A^d first, I object to tlie very word iniiliitude; tliat is to say, 
in tlie extensive meaning wliicli some persons would give it- 
‘c tlie insolence mtli which such persons treat a great popnla- 
tion, one v/ould tliink that we ai*e still in the thirteenth century; 

I that the feudal aristocracy is nowin its pride of place; and that it 
looks down haughtily from the height of its towers on bands of 
seids scattered over its domains, or tremblihg bourgeois coming 
Inmibly to solicit permission to rebuild the walls of their poor 
torni, as a defence against robbers. These persons are mistaken : 
society is not thus formed ; there is no longer an abyss separating 
tlie higher classes from the mass of the people. The descent 
from the summit of the social order to its base is by means of 
close steps, covered with men only slightly different fronx tliose 
above and beneath them. This is true as regards property^, in- 
dustry, education, knowledge, and inlluence; and although «oni<i 
momentary confusion may be occasioned by the ruins of the old 
regime, the new form of society is fixed for ever in I'rance. It is 
necessary to keep this in view, in order to comprehend the effects 
of legislation and the acts of power, since it is not for the ago of 
Piiilip- Augustus, but for our own, that we have a government and 
lows. But let us see how tilings were managed formerly in the 
event of political crimes occurring out of the upper ref^-ion of 
society, and in wdiat way tlie governing power proceeded. ^ 

On the paro of tne 25eople plots were rare — the aristocracy liad 
that pri’idlege. This is easily conceivable; for the latter alone 
could gain by or succeed in them. How could the citizens or 
peasants conceive the idea of changing the government and seizim*- 
the authority? men plots were on foot, they inarched in the 
tram of the great, either compelled or seduced. Neither the 
initiative, nor the dmection, nor the fortunate chances of such 
enteiprises, belonged to them. 

Plowever, they sometimes troubled the established order. Tffiis 
was by seditions, and general or local revolts, according to the 
causes which created thera-whether oppression, famine, or ocea- 
siouall.v new religious creeds. Then the insun-ections were 

ful. a frenzied multitude quitted their wi'otchcd lioines .‘ind wun 

dcrod about in bauds, idlUiig, piUaging, and devastath^^^lC-d ' 

m their passions, blind and implacable in their vengeance, 

Clous and licentious m their freedom. Such was thS war of tl o 
peasants of Suabia m Germany, the insniTection of Wat Tyler in 
nglaud, the Jacquerie _iii France, and everywhere, from a«-o to 

°Wh f ™ important, but not less hideous 

^Wlen such disorders could be repressed before they vve a 
converted mto wars, it was done tvifliout much art. AlZisnil 

executed° ?U that’wf T f “f '^ere condemned ni.ll 
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roads witli bodies or limbs banging from gibbets. When the -vrar 
bad broken out, it became a ferocious chase, which termmated 
only with the death of the insurgents ; or if it was thought pru- 
dent to treat with and disperse them by promises, the promises 
disappeared with the bands wiiicli had received them. Tims 
the peril over, even the British paiiiament supplicated Richa.rd 
II. not to pay any attention to such pretended concessions, but 
to give to all his sheriffs and judges full pow-ers to proceed 
against the rebels on their return to their provinces. It w^as not 
alone during the feudal servitude, in the midst of the darkness 
and barbarism of the middle ages, that popular movements w^ere 
thus repressed. When order commenced, when the police, mili- 
tary force, and all the rights of sovereignty, were concentrated in 
the hands of government, the same means w’ere used, but with 
more regularity. The number of executions wdiich took place in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was above 70,000, and under Elizabeth- 
still upw’ards of 19,000, and insurrections and riots did not fur- 
nish the smallest part of them. Madame S^vigne informs us 
in her letters how” Louis XIV. punished the trifling seditions of 
Brittany. ‘ The wdiole of the inhabitants of a large street,’ she 
says, ‘ have been hunted out and banished, and everybody forbid- 
den on pain of death to harbour them; so that all these wmetches, 
women n§wly delivered, old men and infants, are wandering 
away weeping from the town, without knowing wLitlier to go, 
without food, and without a place to lay their heads. . . . Sixty 
citizens have been taken, and are to be hung to-morrow’. . . . W e 
are no longer so extravagant : one in eight days is now snflicient 
to keep justice going ; and the gallows appears quite a refresh- 
ment.’ Society did not see all this blood flow, and the king wus 
not aware of all the executions which took place ; but that the 
punishment of death was efficacious in a time in which such things 
could pass without the knowledge of society or of the king — in a 
time in which wholesale banishment, the gallows, and the wheel, 
were not merely punishments, but the ordinary arms of police — 
surely one must be hard of belief to doubt it. "Whether in the 
^ thirteenth century, or even later, these means might have been 
necessary, I will not inquire. What I know-’ is, that they W’ere 
possible, and, moreover, that they were physically efficacious, since 
they really banished in a great measure the danger against which 
they were directed, positively reducing the number and strength 
of their enemies; filling upon the popular masses like hail upon 
a fleld of corn, cutting off' all the petty chiefs, decimating the 
flghting-men, and, in fact, not only operating by fear, but by real 
enervation. 

Could this be done in our day? Would the punishment of 
death thus employed have the same efficacy? To those who think 
so, and at the same time understand wliat they think, I have no- 
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•rT^nrr to sav oxcept tliat I do not fear tliem. The systeiii they 
11 for will not have even the shame of a useless trial. But lio w 
w iiv ueople still heHeve in the efficacy of capital pmiislmxent, 
^ in its physical point of view, without taking account of its 
effiec^s or the tendency of them own opinion I The remembi’ance 
of times governs their ideas. Some minds can ace ommo date 
thcmiselves at'once to the changes of social order, or even antici- 
pate them; bnt the greater mimher remain blind and motionless 
after the consummation has taken place. The world is fall 
of habits without foundation, and beliefs without motive. Tliis is 


an instance of the fact. ^ e 

■\rhat £TOvemment would now dare to use the punishment; oi 
deadi a^minst the people in a manner which \vould render it 
pbvsicalTy efficacious ? and wffiat laws, what ministers, would pre- 
senbe or 'permit the gallows to be raised along the roads, or* gjlioot 
men bv hundi*eds, or dispossess and chase away the inhabitants of 
a canton? We are told of the softness of our manners, and tlic 
humanity of our laws; but there are many other obstacles, or 
rather those sentiments which protect among us the life of a. man 
are themselves protected by the powerful facts which gave tliein 
birth. If human life is now more respected, it is that it has inoi'C 
force to make itself respected. Of what consequence svas one of 
the people, a peasant or a petty bourgeois, in the times when siiclx 
classes were treated in the manner we have seen? A* miserable 
beinir, totally unknown, weaker and more isolated than the 
meanest shrub languishing in a forest of oaks. His views ex- 
tended no farther than his subsistence ; his death was of as little 
importance as his life ; and the evils of Ms lot were as uPlcnown 
as himself. His fate was allied to nothing; and no one who Held 
imy place in society thought himself compromised by 'the niis- 
fortunes and hardships of the multitude. For that multitude 
there were distinct laws and particular punishments, from Tvliicli 
the liiglier classes had nothing to fear ; and the condemnatioix 
and execution of a hundred seditious peasants might take place 
in the district, without the details being known at a distance of 
thirty leagues, and -without the really influential and active -• 

of the nation feeling the least fear for themselves. 

There is not a single man now in this condition in society, 
not a single being whose life is of so little moment, and wlioso 
execution wonld make so little noise. It might have beeix a 
tempting idea to destroy one’s enemies while thus isolated, siloxit, 
and obscure ; at the slightest insurrection or danger the puuxsli- 
ment of death might easily descend upon this humble race, and 
malee havoc among them at its leisure. But now there are fewer 
great lords and many more men, and these all hold togetlicr. 
None is so high that the lowest voice cannot reach him; none 
so strong that the dangers of the weakest may not also thi'eaten 
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ilim ; none so obscure that misfortune; may not give importance 
to liis fate ; and none so isolated, whether by greatness or insig- 
nificance, that he has nothing to hope or fear from what passes 
around Ifiin. The condition of men in society bears now some 
analogy with the laws of their destiny in the world; there are 
no in\dncible ineq[uahties and no privileges; the trials or blessings 
of Providence are for all; no one is sheltered more than another 
from misfortune, sickness, or grief; and each sees in the fate 
of his neighbour the image or presentiment of his own. This 
community of position, this parity of chances, this equality in 
the hand of God, is not the least powerful bond of union among 
men. It attracts them to each other, intermingles them in the 
same sentiments, hinders them from being kept aloof by the 
clasliing of their interests and the diversity of their conditions ; 
and, in fine, gathers them together under equal laws, and makes 
them feel that they have one nature and one country. This 
is the terrestrial destiny of man ; and the present state of 
society begins to shape in the same fashion its political destiny. 
The smne laws and the same chances arc given to all; great 
diversities grow weaker, and community of interest stronger 
and more extended. Everything tends to toach men that they 
are accessible to the same evils, and exposed to the same perils, 
and that therefore they cannot remain indiiferent to the fate 
of each^other; wliile everything furnishes them with the means 
of communicating with, and sustaining each other. Thus, on 
the one hand, individual existence has more importance and 
power ; and, on tho other, the totality of existence is so closely 
interlaced and dovetailed, that a wound or a threat is felt simul- 
taneously, and the means of protection simultaneously adopted. 

If wo would form an idea of the prodigious changes which, in 
the point of view I have taken, this new state of things has intro- 
duced into tho relations between society and the government, let 
us consider what would become of power if it had now to re- 
press in the people one of those insurrections which formerly it 
was so easy to manage by means of the gallows or the wheel. 
When we see a crowd in movement, when here and there some 
mies are heard, and some cudgels raised, we fancy the state in 
danger, call out the troops, and display the public force in its 
gravest aspect. I do not say that this is wrong; but what if a pro- 
vince rose, if amed bauds traversed the country, sometimes victo- 
rious, and sometimes difficult to vanquish? This, however, is just 
what happened under Louis XIV. in Brittany, Languedoc, and 
twenty other places : here on account of a tax, there for a creed, 
elsewhere against an edict. Troops were sent out, punishments 
multiplied, the population hunted; but tho confusion had no 
effect upon the fetes at Versailles, and the ordinary coxxrse of 
affairs at Paris was xindisturbed ; for the state did not feel itself 
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--iiT-.onr:secl, or power really attacked. And wherefore, it will her 
s^'Tiihi these violent resistances and ^Dartial disorclei'fS now 
iniicii more alarm than formerly? Is it that they lin.ve 
o^^n->ve k^rions effect? It is that they are no longer a mere ehbr- 
Y the multitude; that instead of popular seditions, there 

wo'ild "now be public movements. Such is the composition ol 
s^-tv that the rabble, reduced in number and force, can no 
iom^'er ’act alone in the bmtality of their wants or passions. 
Be-weeii them and pow’er is placed a great, wealthy, and yet 
vo'rkino- popnlation, wdio, though still too little educated, ai'e aide 
to see fhr beyond mere material necessities or the fancies of the 
moment. This population is not given to tumults, for its irieiii- 
l .ers do not live upon daily wages, but work upon whatevei* they 
posses?, land or capital. Thus it is very difficult to ch'aw them 
iivvTiv from their business; even -when discontented, they would 
hesitate before acting, for no one has the power to couunand 
tkeui; and liowever bad a government might be, it could scarcely 
drive them to do worse than grumble. But if an insurrection 
were really to take place, it could not be %vith'out their conciir- 
renee and consent. And thus those wdio, in the seven teontli 
centiirv, scarcely attracted the attention of Louis XIV. at all, 
would "now- set the whole government astir, and cause it to feel 
that this w'as no question of a riot among the populace, but that 
a more formidable enemy and a greater danger were before it. 
If force w’-as not at once successful, the authorities w^ould desp>air 
of force, and have recourse to promises, concessions, chang'OS of 
systems, to all that compulsory policy which proclaims that power 
has been mistaken, and has found it out. And thus, while for- 
merly a government, opposing nothing but troops or punishment s 
to the seditious, might be for some years at war with a portion of 
the country, society, in its quiet, but strong construction, animated 
by one common spirit, would hai*dly have advanced a step in x’oal 
reslsiimce before its tottering government would begin to think 
rather of reforms than punishments. 

Is it then, I ask, is it in the midst of society thus constituted 
that the physical efficacy of capital punishment against the poli- 
tical crimes of the masses can still subsist? It is no longer a. poor"" 
w*eak multitude, separated from the influential classes, whom it is 
now the question to reduce to impotence. Who would now treat 
the multitude, composed of students, merchants, master- workmen, 
a::d fanners, as it was treated formerly? It is there, however^, tliat 
the evil would be if it burst foi*th; it is there that the remedy mnst 
be applied; and in order to give that remedy the direct utility wliich 
the government of Louis XIY. obtained, by hanging or chasing 
from the town of Rennes all the inhabitants of a turbulent stroefc 
— -m order to suppress the danger in the persons of its autlioi’s — • 
wliat intensity, what extent woffid it not require to possess I !Bvit 
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^Yllat would be tlie consequences ? Shall we say what disgust,' what 
horror of government, would run through this electrical society, 
where everything is known, everything propagated, and where 
millions of men in the same condition, of the same sentiments, 
without having ever seen or spoken to each other, yet know 
reciprocally their fate, and in spite of the calm around them, feel 
themselves menaced by a storm growling at the distance of a 
hundred leagues from their canton. In such circumstances two 
conditions are attached to the physical efficacy of cai)ital pimish- 
jnent — the first is, that it weighs heavily upon the place where the 
danger appears ; and the other, that it does not carry desolation 
and confusion into the whole conntry. Formerly, these two con- 
ditions were united; but now this is impossible, and the authority 
which -would fulfil the first would soon feel itself more compro- 
mised by the horror and agitation spread throughout the country, 
than reassured by the solitude it might have made in one corner 
of the state. 

Yv^e cannot struggle against social facts: they have roots 
wdiich the hand of man cannot reach, and when they have once 
taken possession of the soil, it is necessary to learn to live under 
their shadow. There are no longer great nobles to destroy, or a 
rabble to decimate. Physically useless against individuals, since 
there are none whose life is dangerous to government, capital 
punishment is equally so against the masses, who are too strong 
and too watchful to allow it to be exercised with efficacy. In 
this fii’st point of view, then, capital punishment, as a direct means 
of suppressing danger, is vain : it is but a custom, a prejudice, a 
routine, derived from a time when, indeed, it did attain the end 
intended by really delivering power from its enemies. x\nd power, 
which still retains this worn-out weapon, is itself aware of its 
vanity ; for when it has to do with men of any consideration, it 
wisely hesitates to employ it ; and when, on the other hand, it is 
a portion of the population which it fears, the impossibility is so 
evident, that it never dreams of employing so terrible an instru- 
ment. 

The efficacy, then, of the punishment of death must he moral, 
since it is not physical. This is the strong point in which its 
friends confide : let us examine it. 


( 2GS ) 


CHAPTEK III. 

MOSAL EFFICACY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Considered generally, and in its moral efficacy, ^capital ptinisli- 
ment, like all other pnnisliinents, has a double effect — inspiring 
nversion to crime, and fear of chastisement. The two iclens — 
crime and chastisement — are associated in the mind of man- "XTlien 
crime is seen, punishment is expected; when punishment is 
seen, crime is presumed. Founded upon this natural fact, legis- 
lation proposes in punishing not only to terrify, but also to nmin- 
tnin and fortify in aU minds the conviction of the pervei’sity of 
the acts it punishes ; and it is thus it would dissuade the x>eoi)lo 
from crime, and make that punishment an example. 

I even think that punishments are still more exemplary by 
the moral impression they make, than by the terror they inspire. 
/ The laws have more force in the consciences of men than in tiioii* 

‘ fears. The public reprobation and shame attached to cci*fciiin 
acts have more power in deterring, than tlie chastisement vvliich 
may follow. Those who are acquainted with human natirro will 
agree with me in this; and let those who doubt only suppose 
the moral stigma removed from actions reckoned criminal T)y 
our code, and then inquire whether all the skill of the police, 
and all the rigour of power, could suffice for their prevention. 
Fear, no doubt, has its part in the moral efficacy of punishments ; 

. but^we should not exaggerate the power of this agent, or forgot 
the more energetic one which works to the same result. 

It has been said tliat the moral antipathy insphed by crini c is 
not increased by the severity of the punislimcnt. It is true that 
if the pu ni s hm ent appears excessive, if it revolts more than con- 
ciliates the moral sentiments, if it changes the horror of the criino 
into pity for the criminal, it loses its desired effect. It is not 
true, however, that fear alone arises from severe punislnnonts 
and t^t they do not move the conscience still more stroxnriy : " 
all tliis varies according to the times, ideas, and manners ; flic 
punishment which fonnerly spoke loudly against the crime iiTK^-ht 
now speak only in favour of the criminal. Moz’cover, even in Uio 
imdst of the mildest manners, pity never so exclusively possesses 
V while beholding a great punishment me- 

rited by a great crime, he suddenly forgets the crime, to think 
,<>nly of the sufferings of the criminal. Pity has its sentiment of 
justice ; and when this justice is not offended, the gravity of tbe 
punishment exercises its power alike over the conscience and tlio 
lear. 1 do not dispute that capital punishment has tliis double 
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virtue. Neither do I helie%’'e that it now acts only by fear, or 
that it is, besides, so contrary to our manners that it fails as 
onlirely in its end as would do the punishment of the wheel. I 
tliink even that, become rarer, its effect upon the imagination, 
may have increased with the importance which a man’s life takes 
in the public mind. But even as simple capital punishment pre- 
serves its moral efficacy, and as slow and cruel punishments have 
lost theirs, in like manner are introduced or developed such 
differences in crimes, that the same punislunent does not possess 
the same efficacy in all. 

'VVhy does capital punishment, when applied to private crimes, 
such as murder, robbery, incendiarism, &c. never fail to produce 
tliis chief eff'ect, thO end of all punishments, which consists in 
increasing the aversion these crimes inspire? It is because it 
•jinds tliis aversion in all hearts, or at least because there is no 
dispute as to the natural criminality of the acts which it punishes. 
Two facts are certain — that the action made criminal by law has 
really taken place, and that it is really criminal. The liuhlic, 
power, even the accused, agree upon this. Thero is no question 
but to discover the author of an act of which no one contests the 
reality or the wickedness. Thus the first condition of the moral 
efficacy of punislunent is in some sort fulfilled beforehmid ; it is 
a proved fact, which calls for chastisement, and the chastisement 
addresses itself to men who think in unison with the law. 

In political crimes, on the contrary, these two circumstances 
are uncertain : it is not certain that the acts of the accused are 
really these which the law incriminates, nor that the acts incrimi- 
nated by the law are naturally and invariably criminal. The first 
uncertainty is evident: no one in the present day is ignorant 
that in the case of private offences it is the criminal alone who 
is sought out, the offence being certain ; while in a i)olitical matter, 
such as conspiracies, offences of the press, &c. it is almost always 
necessary to discover in a series of actions more or less signifi- 
cant both the offence and the offender. As to the second uncer- 
tainty, let it not be said that in affiiming that, it also exists, I wish 
_ enervate the laws, and leave public order without a safeguard. 
I affirai only that the immorality of political crimes is neither so 
clear nor so immutable as that of private crimes ; it is constantly 
metamorphosed or obscured by the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
it varies according to times, events, and the rights and merits of 
power ; it totters every moment imder the blows of a force which 
pretends to fashion it according to its caprices or its necessities. 
It would bo difficult to find in the political world a meritorious 
and innocent act which has not received, in some comer of the 
world or of time, a legal incrimination. Who shall say that all 
these laws were in the right? Who affirm that they have 
always earned into the minds of the people the conviction of 
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tlieir justice, and inspired, together with fear of the punishment, 
liorror of the crime ? Who will now become the absolute defender 
of passive obedience, and construe the rights of society as subor- 
dinate to the written law, whatever be the character of power ? 
Such an attempt would be vain. In things so changeable and 
complicated, true morality does not allow itself to be thus abso- 
lutely fixed and. imprisoned for ever in the text of the laws ; 
and Providence, which so often delivers up to force the destiny of 
men, does not peianit it thus to make and unmake crime and 
virtue at its pleasure. ^ Bo you not know/ said the president of 
the revolutionary txabunal to M. Engrand d’Allcray, ^ the law 
wliich forbids the sending of money to emigrants ?’ ‘ Yes/ replied 
the old man, ‘ hut I know of an older law which commands me 
to support my children.’ This, which was true in 1793, will bo so 
always, in spite of all codes, and in the face of all kinds of 
powei’. Doubtless there are real and odious political crimes ; but 
those that are made by the laws are not always* so, whatever the 
laws or times may be. Force exercises an immense empire over 
the weak mind of man ; but it is not given to it to deprave it to 
tins degree, that crimes of its own fashioning excite the instinctive 
antipathy attached to crimes declared as such by the true law. 
TjTaniiy apart, and even in tolerably regular times, there fi’c- 
quently rests upon actions of tliis kind a great moral uncertainty. 
■\Vlien they raise in the public a violent animosity, it is porhaxJS 
because the public is passionate, and itself inclined to injustice ; 
and when it is always incredulous, and secretly given to excuse 
them, it is because power displeases the public. Which is right, 
and which wong?* Force may prevent people from knowing-, or 
at least from speaking, hut in almost every case capital puhish- 
ment in political crimes fails to produce, either surely or gene- 
i-ally, the really moral impression which accompanies it in piuvute 
crimes. 


An analogous difference exists between these two classes of 
Cl ones as to the effect of the fear sought to be inspired by 
capital punishment. The robber and the murderer are isolated 
111 society, or at least their friends, protectors, or accomplices arcu, 
only robbers or murderers like themselves. This they know ' 
and when punishment overtakes them, it is not power alone! 
Out the whole of society, wliich ai-ms itself against them. With 
society they were at war, and it has conquered. This victory 
gives the idea of an immense force directed against individuals 
who can only oppose to it their courage or address Thev will 
never have better fortune; never will\ portion of the puMic 
cm^iace tlieir cause; never -will a day of triumph or vengeance 
dawn for them. They live in the midst of society like wild ts 

mes, TMtiout support, without slicltor, and without other force 
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tlian tlieir personal strength, which every one attacks, and living 
in a fear which every one increases; and every condemnation, 
every execution of their brethren which takes place, is to them a 
solemn proof of the weakness of their position, and a warning 
of the fate which awaits them. But the enemies of a govern- 
ment, men inclined to conspire, or who do actually conspire, are 
in a very different position : they do not cease to belong to society, 
and they are attached to some party, to whose assistance and pro- 
tection they look. This party may not wish what they wish, and 
may not believe what they believe; but what of that? They 
merely exaggerate its power, and misapprehend its intentions. In 
the meantime they live surrounded by men whose desires assimi- 
late with their own, and whose illusions respond to their confidence. 
Who does not know what prodigious blindness possesses political 
factions, and with w’hat mad certainty each reckons upon its 
strength and success ? In each i^asser-by, under each roof from 
■which the smoke rises, the robber sees an enemy ; wdiile the con- 
spirator dreams everywiiere of allies, and is confident of obtaining 
everywhere at least a temporary protection. And besides, if the 
latter is in danger, defenders will not fail him ; his offence will he 
considered doubtful, and power unjust and violent; a thousand kind 
sentiments, a thousand -wise reasons, will lend their support to 
designs which are disapproved of, and to conduct which is blamed, 
but which men cannot, and will not, allow to be suppressed by 
iniquity. Finally, if the man falls, it will not bo in this isolation, 
in the midst of this universal animadversion, which freezes the 
most audacious courage. Perhaps in a future day ho will be 
avenged ; and in this expectation his friends regard his ruin as a 
blow from wdiicli the strength they possess, with the aid of a little 
more good fortune or prudence, may henceforth preserve them. 

It is not possible to intimidate a faction like a band of robbers : 
in order to give in such cases the moral efficacy to capital punish- 
ment wdiich it derives from fear, and which in a matter of j)rivate 
crime a single execution suffices to obtain, it would be necessary 
to go almost so far as to render its efficacy lilcewise physical; and 
we have seen that this has obstacles still more formidable, and 
dangers still more serious. There is, then, no analogy of this 
kind betw^cen private and political crimes, wdiich are separated by 
profound differences. The question is not to examine the moral 
efficacy of capital punishment in general; because, whether it 
addresses itself to the conscience or fear, it will not produce the 
same effect in conspiracies as in robberies. It is necessary to 
confine ourselves exclusively to the former class of offences, in 
order to appreciate its mfluence. There, as in other cases, it pro- 
poses for itself the double end which every punishment aims at : 
it would prevent the evil, in making the crime detestable and the 
chastisement terrible. 
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I have jyst said that iDolitical crimes are of such a descriptic 
iliat them moral perversity is more doubtful, more variable, a-i'i 
Ie>s::eaeraIIy recognised than that of private crimes; the pimis^ 
menCtherefore, whatever it may be^ has a work here to po 
f'UTLi wliich is sjjared it elsewhere. /Wlien some act of -fcl 
kind is proclaimed to be criminal, men are not found, as in -fcl 
case of murder or robbery, decided upon its character. Coii^i 
litms must be changed, and a struggle entered into not oxxl 
airainst passions, but against ideas ; and as the question is to iX' 
upon those very men who would be inclined to commit whati 
thus proscribed^ the difficulty becomes immense. In the proso-i 
state of manners, the destitute, the vagabond, or the depra-vo 
whatever be the unhappiness of their situation, or the vice * 
tlicir inclinations, never believe that they are morally permittc 
to rob. Everything inculcates the interdict, and recalls iti i 
them when they forget it; and the law finds very rarely, even. 3 
them, a belief directly opposed to right. Men carried to polities 
offences, on the contrary, are enemies alike to the convicfcioi 
and commands of the law^ for the law affirms the establisli-C 
order to be "good, while they think it bad; its continuance neoo 
sary, w'iiile they desii-e its fall; its existence sacred, wffiile titc 
deinand its overthrow. point of contact exists het-ween tlios 
iiicii and the law wliich addi’esses them; no common princix>^ 
unices them; and to obtain obedience otherwise than throxx^ 
fear, the law must begin by making them believe it. Before o l 
mining this chief and powerful efficacy, which consists in fortitj 
ing the natural antipathy to ciime, pmiisliments are here encoxxr 
tered by an unaccustomed obstacle. They have not, in general> i 
do with beliefs; they are themselves a sanction to public belie 
acting upon men who have transgressed while believing. Xio-' 
can the sanction of a principle produce its effect in a case wriioi' 
the piinciple does not exist ? It may prove the strength oE o; 
euemy, but not the justice of its cause. Great questions rooii 
cir eiy where. If Brovidence had imposed on human actions} n 
other curb than fear of consequences — if men entirely abandaixo 
to the counsel of then interest or the voice of their desires wor 
without those convictions which introduce order into the tuiixir; 
of passion, and light into the uncertainties of life — chaos woxil 
soon invade the world, and the only means of mamtamino* oi’cXc: 
would be the sudden abasement of our nature by the ^salxi,t 
loss of its liberty. But man, by his moral convictions, binds a, 13 
adapts himself to the will of Providence : he is in direct coix 
iiiunicatioii vxth it, comprehends the language of its laws, adxnll 
Its principles, and submits himself to them freely; and notwitl 
staiitog the struggles which agitate him, notmthstandino* Ir 
constot errors, there is no need offeree to substitute slavery ±k 
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"Wliat man Trould be in bis relations witb Providence if Iiis 
moral principles were to fail liim, men inclined to political 
offences pretty nearly are in tlieir relations with power. They 
do not believe what it believes; they have no wish for what it 
wishes ; they contest with it even the legitimacy of its existence. 
How must power act upon them? It has sense enough to under- 
stand that force alone will not suffice, that it has never had 
enough of this to exterminate or imprison any considerable portion 
of the society it governs. It must change its dispositions, and 
re-establish between it and them this community, if not of inten- 
tions, at least of beliefs, which gives law its true empire, arming it 
with the power to prevent a hundred crimes by punishing a single 
one, and raising its administrators to the rank of teachers of the 
people, whereas foiinerly they tried in \mn to remain their 
jailers. 

Of all the means which iiowcr employs for attaining this end,, 
punishments assuredly are the least efficacious. Punishment 
supposes crime, and if the supposition is not admitted, the moral 
efficacy of the former disappears. 'When the man on whom the 
punishment is inflicted, and those who think with him, judge that 
he is unjustly smitten, in this case punishment has the effect of 
injustice; it iiTitates, confirms the hostile opinion, widens the 
breach between the law and its transgressors, and thus goes; 
clii’cctly against a part of its own purpose. But if, on the contrary, 
the enemies of power admit that it is right in punishing them, if 
they see that it employs its force against them with reason, they 
can only have taken the part of considering themselves in a state 
of war. From that moment every social tie is broken ; the ques- 
tion is no longer of laws or chastisements ; jflots are ambuscades,, 
and punishments defeats. Government has lost its moral position : 
it has descended to an equality of force; everything is equal 
between it and its enemies: as it has the right of self-defence, 
they have the right of attack ; the claim of obedience on one side, 
and justice on the other, are equally false. All tliis belongs to 
society, but society is dissolved : there is nothing now but war,. 
_ "vvith the liberty of its arms, the continuity of its ffiingers, and the 
uncertainty of its results. 

Of all iDunishments, capital jiunishment is that whose employ- 
ment precipitates parties and power most rapidly into this Iasi 
situation : it brings war to mind by rousing violent animosities, 
and provoking vengeance. It is therefore the punishment •which 
possesses least of all the kind of efficacy we arc now in quest of. 
This efficacy, I repeat, has for its condition the reform of certaiir 
ideas : it will not bear its fruit till the men it addresses consent to 
consider those acts culpable from which it would dissuade them j 
at least tlicy must have conceived doubts on the subject, and the 
notion of the legitimacy of power must have entered their minds. 


ox the punishment of death„ 

It lias ofton been attempted to introduce moral convictions hy 
nie-u'^ of piuiislimeiits, but when these have not succeeded in ex- 
tc4iinatiiic', they have always failed. It is said that moral convic- 
tions are not aimed at— that the stiunrgle is only against vicious 
dr<ires, inordinate wants, and criminal interests. But this is a 
mistake: for when the morality or immorality of an action is 
not evident, when there is room for the least uncertainty, tlien 
riassions, interests, everything, hide themselves under opinions, 
and all resolve or metamorphose themselves into ideas. The most 
perverse and headstrong of men are disinclined to dispense v/itlx 
reason, and content themselves with brute force. They have evei* 
a wish to leiritimise in their own eyes even the least disinterested 
conduct; they carefully collect every motive, every pretext,, and 
seize slightest pretence ; and what is more easy, after 

an unexpected overthi’ow, to form thus for themselves a creed 
%vhich lends its suppoi-t to hostility against power? Was there evci- 
a true faction that w'as anjdliing else than a union of banditti, 
forced on by their own base interests, and accessible only to fear ? 
The weakest government of our day might hold such a danger 
cheap; but punishments are desired to act in a very different 
sphere: to teach the citizens that it is culpable to consjiiro 
i:jgainst established order, and deliver their country to tlie terrible 
chances of revolution. Be it known, however, that punishments} 
have no power to propagate such ideas ; they must already exist 
in the mind. It is weakness to suppose that they can bo rcax)cd 
when other causes have not yet sown them: this is attributing 
to punishments a power wliich they do not possess : they cannot 
make tilings be detested as criminal which are regarded as 
meritorious, nor can they demonstrate the moral legitimacy of 
]X)wer : they have no effect upon the established convictions of 
the people ; and when these are hostile to authority, it is by other 
iiioan.s than punishments that govermnenfe can succeed in chang- 
iiig them, and wlien they will not change, pimisliments, instead of 
reforming, only strengthen their empire. Let ns talk no nioi-e, 
then, of capital piinislmient preventing political crimes by inspiiv 
iiig a hatred of them : tliis really moral efficacy, however powerful 
against ordinary crimes, is here without reality ; and the more 
rigorous parties become, and the more the perils of power in- 
...case, the less pretence can capital punishment make to such 
■salutary influence. It is, then, both for government and the 
factious, only another step in antagonism, and for the public only 
another blow of destiny, fatal to the vanquished to-day, and 
perhaps to the conqueror to-morrow. Does it act more laower- 
fiilly through fear ? I have already shown that in this point of 
view, and by the sole difference of social position existing be- 
twe^ conspirators and robbers, political ci’imes offer to the la%v.s 
much less hold than private offences. But this is not the ouly 
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cause wliich renders the terror of punishment less efficacious 
in x;)olitical matters than is commonly supposed. 

Men are influenced by different motives ; and there must be 
an agreement between them and the means used for control. 
Who does not know that he cannot speak to a man whom in- 
terest governs in the same manner as he would speak to him who 
is ruled by passion, or to a man who is possessed by passion as to 
him who is directed by an opinion or a duty? We study care- 
fully, in the private relations of life, those various dispositions of 
mankind, and never think of addressing ourselves to feelings 
w’hich have no existence. The legislator who acts upon the 
masses cannot arrive at this nice justice, this S2:>ecial fltness of 
tilings; hut he need not commit the profound absurdity of 
directing the same means indifferently against dispositions the 
most diferent ; and since he can avoid this, it is imperative upon 
him to do so, not only for the sake of justice, hut for the sake of 
success. 

Fear, for example, has more efficacy against interests than 
passions, and against passions than ideas : it is easier to prevent 
a poor man from stealing than an irritated man from seeking 
vengeance; and the angry man, in his turn, is more easily re- 
strained than the fanatic wdio believes himself commanded to 
assassinate. Generally, when a man’s governing principle is of a 
nature in some sort material, such as a purely personal interest, 
fear has much power: it opposes interest to interest, and all 
happens thns in the same sphere; for there is similitude and 
fltness in the impelling and opposing motive. As we approach 
the moral order, fear loses its virtue : it ceases to be in natural 
and direct relation with the impulses it would repress; it ad- 
dresses them in a language not their own, gives them reasons they 
cannot admit, and thus fails short of the mark it aims at. But 
when we arrive at the purest and rarest of all motives, at the 
full and dominating convictions of our moral nature, fear remains 
without action upon the man thus placed above that world to 
which its power is confined. 

And this is not a theory : it is a series of facts, regulated by 
Providence, whicli has willed that material and moral order shall 
remain distinct and profoundly different even in their union. 

To wdiicli category do these causes of action belong which 
generally urge men to political offences? Here, also, the diver- 
sity is great; for I am far from believing that everything happens 
within the moral order, or even upon its confines. Among the 
causes which excite hostility to power are ideas, passions, and 
interests^: here honourable sentiments or sincere beliefs, there 
frenzied desires or the most brutal selfishness. All these princi- 
ples of action join, are confounded together, and form in their ad- 
mixture a heterogeneous force, whose difierent elements cannot 
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"be combated hy the same arms, nor be repressed by tlie same? 
means. 

I do not say that the fear inspired by the spectacle, or the 
chance of capital punishment, is -without efficacy to prevent the 
explosions of this confused force : but I do say that its efficacy igj 
not of a simple nature ; and that even if it finds in the adversary 
it combats points where it can strike with success, there will be 
others which it cannot reach, and where its rebound will produce 
a contrary effect to that contemplated by the penal law. 

When Charles II., urged on by the Catholics, and by his own 
taste for absolute power, resorted to condemnations and punish- 
ments, the opposition included, as always happens, the most hete- 
rogeneous elements. The followers of the republic joined those 
of Cromwell ; and the fanaticism of the Puritans did not refuse an 
alliance with men whose disgust of frequently-ridiculous contro- 
versies had rendered them indifferent to every religious belief. To 
men revolted by the license of the conrt were joined others influ- 
enced by the love of disorder, the melancholy fruit of revolutions ; 
and the ambitious who sought after popularity, for the sake of 
wealth or power, stood side by side with sincere patriots, disinte- 
rested friends of their country’s liberty : thus Lord Shaftesbury 
voted w’ith Lord Kussell. In the same party, in fine, met together 
the most noble sentiments and the most culpable passions, the 
most sincere beliefs and the most worldly interests, the highest 
virtue and the most shameful desires. 

What must have been, what really was, the effect of political 
rigoui’ upon a party thus composed ? The court triumphed at first: 
for those who had joined the party from interest withdrew from it ; 
the venal sold themselves; the timid sunk into silence; old repiib* 
licans, in thus losing their illusions, believed libei-ty lost without 
retrieve ; Monk corrupted or abandoned his former companions ; 
and Shaftesbury fled to Holland. Fear reigned in all its glory. 
But at the same time that it struck the ^nlnerable portion of the 
paiiy, it deeply and irreconcilably offended forces which it was 
not its business to attack. If cowards were afraid, brave men 
became indignant; and if fear brought over to the court some 
deserters from the popular pai*ty, it likewise confirmed the people 
in their aversion; causing the former to tlfink themselves in error 
in having attacked power, and x^roving to the latter their right to 
do so. The reformers were alienated past return ; the passions, 
kept in check perhaps among the great, grew furious in the rabble ; 
the public mistrust became incurable ; and all the friends of 
national liberty judged themselves in peril. As to the more am- 
bitious of the party. Lord Bussell and Sidney were the most 
unfortunate of the conspirators: they became martyrs for the 
people ; and time soon show^ed that if fear had borne fruits favour- 
able for power, it had likewise sow^ed some that were very bitter. 
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Sucli is, ill a political matter, tlie inevitable condition of tlie indi- 
rect efficacy of pnnisliment. It is not confined to tlie limits in 
wiiicli it can be of sendee ; it does not restrict its operation to 
perils which it can combat with success; but in some cases 
causes the desired effect, and in otiiei-s one wliich would rather 
have been avoided : its influence can neither be diverted nor even 
foreseen. It is a weapon of unknown power, wdiicb, thrown at 
random, may strike one required i)oint, and at the same time in 
a hundred others excite new enemies and new dangers. 

The want of reflection in men explains everything: but that 
power which, in order to destroy iiolitical factions, calls to its aid 
the fear of death, commits a strange mistake ; for in emplojdng 
this means, it knows not what it does. It should at least, before 
having recourse to it, consider what is the nature of the danger it 
fears, what the interior composition of the factions it combats, and 
what will be the effects, so variable and complicated, of the punish- 
ment of death. If the cpiestion was now* of such enemies as in 
the thirteenth century were those of established governments ; if 
political struggles carried physical disoi’der suddenly into society, 
and the gatherings of conspirators threatened ahvays to turn into 
bands of robbers, then fear would he the true weapon. If even, 
in ohr day, wo dealt with seditions engendered among the multi- 
tude, provoked by some brutal passion or some physical interest 
— by the most pressing, for instance, the most excusable of in- 
terests, famine — there, again, I could conceive the employment of 
the punishment of death. It might, indeed, be needlessly and 
odiously abused ; but it wmld at least be used with a knowledge 
of its effects against an evil to which its fear might be properly 
applied. Parties now, however, are very differently constituted : 
they unite men of all conditions, rich and poor, idle and industrious, 
peaceable and disorderly, bound together l^y nmnerous and syste- 
matic relations. If conspiracies do not obtain entire success, and 
change the face of empires, they seldom advance so far as they 
attempt. We live in a society recently overturned, where legi- 
timate and illegitimate interests, honom’able and blameable senti- 
ments, just and false ideas, are so mingled, that it is very difficult 
to strike hard without striking wi*ong. We are an ancient people 
entering into a new social order; the errors of inexperience 
are seen amidst the security of civilisation; all is obscure and 
confused, without being entirely disorderly or violent. In such 
a state of men and things, to believe in the efficacy of capital 
punishment against political danger, and to rely on the fear it 
inspires as a great means of government, is to mistake both the 
evil and the remedy, and to employ arms at once old and 
poisonous, wMch are no longer of use, and cannot be handled 
without danger. 

I find every v;lierc the same mistake; and it is by confounding 
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times that means are misunderstood. In the former constitution 
of society, the moral efficacy of capital pimislmient was powerfully 
seconded by its direct and physical efficacy. When it fell upon 
tlie chief of an eminent party, known to all its nioinbers, and in- 
vested with immense power, his personal fall not only dissipated 
a great danger, but struck teiTOr into the whole faction, and it 
was said on all hands — How has this man fallen ? What ! ■were 
not ail his riches, his credit, his numerous followers, and his 
strong places, able to defend liim ? His adversaries are then nnicli 
to be dreaded ! How is it possible to escape their power ? How 
stiive against that %vliicli lias destroyed such a man? Heyond 
•the cii'cle of political conflicts the same phenomenon is -visible. 
The death of Cartouche or Mandrin will be a much greater 
example, and act much more powerfully upon robbers, than 
that of an obscni'e pickpocket. If you descend into the ralilile, 
you will And the same relation between the moi-al and x:»hysical 
efficacy of punishments; for there the number of the victims 
makes up for their want of celebrity. Is it surprising tha-t tho 
population of a district should be paralysed with fear when 
they see their ranks thinned by chastisements, and encouutcr 
at every step the instruments or tho ruins of this devastating 
power? Sepulture itself is refused to their remains, and tho 
dead remain above ground to tenify the living. 

At such a price is obtained that fear which in former times 
derived its terrible influence from capital punishment. If you 
try now to restore the vanished r%ime, you will not be able to 
fulfil the conditions ; you will not be able to multiply political 
punishments so as to terrify by, their number. A governineiit 
aiming at such effects would find danger moving against it at tho 
same pace as fear among the people. Society no longer furxiishcM 
those victims whose illustrious fall spread terror e very wl tore. 
You must act here and there against some obscure wretches, 
whose names are unheard, and who are known only by their 
misfortune. And how can you destroy such men? Yot by tho 
force of po-wer : the conflict is too unequal. By its justice ? Ilavo 
a care : wdien interest is personal, and the superiority so immoiise, , 
justice is very open to suspicion : if doubt is possible, you may 
count upon its becoming in many minds equivalent to a cei'taiiity. 
And what fear have you then inspired? Yot the fear of force, 
but of iniquity ; and a government, in my opinion, can gain luj- 
thing from the one -without the other. 

That, however, is the error which possesses those who, iu our 
da>, rely upon the punishment of death: they mistake tlie nature 
of the fear they spread, and believe themselves to have proved 
their strength when they have but niado their justice or their 
msdom doubtful. Strength is not so easily proved, nor always 
in the same manner. Two goveniments have ruled ITi’aiice 
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despotically — tlie Convention, which reigned by political punish- 
ments; and Bonaparte, who made little use of them, and even took 
pains to avoid Hhein. Both, by different means, were powerful, 
and dreaded. But w’-as the scaffold the only strength of the Con- 
vention? No rational man can believe it; it played its part, just 
like conflagrations, or falling houses, or ravaging banditti ; but in 
all these the efforts are greater than the energy, and the Conven- 
tion, consuming itself almost as quickly as its enemies, fell into 
the abyss from which it issued ; for in vain is power great— the 
crime by which it triumphs destroys it in our day more rapidly 
than ever. Bonaparte was strong in his tum ; but it was not by 
punishments that he proved his strength, and made it to be feared. 
He punished some conspiracies, suppressed others, and passed 
over many more ; he even specially passed over those which pro- 
ceeded from the party opposed to the Eevolution. Invested with 
power by the need of order and justice, and in opposition to the 
anarchical tyranny of the Jacobins, already worn out, he compre- 
liended well that he must invoke jDOW’er from the same interests 
and sontunents which had just procured him the Empire. The 
need of order within and of victory without the Empire had made 
the 18th Brumaire, and Bonaparte reigned as he had risen — by 
order and victory ,* and when by his faults he liad lost or com- 
jU’omised victory in Europe, and security in Ei'ance, he fell, still 
full of life, but having ceased to be strong. 

If I may use the figure, there is a star which bestows their 
strength upon governments, and which they are not at liberty to 
choose or renounce without danger. They are born and live with 
a nature of their own, but in a situation they have not piade, and 
under conditions they cannot direct; and their skill consists in 
becoming acquainted with these, and adapting themselves to 
them. Thus are they powerful — one by war, another by peace ; 
this by severity, and that by gentleness — according as the dif- 
ferent means of government have affinity with the especial laws 
of their destiny. And if they misunderstand those laws, and mis- 
take the means of the government which correspond with them ; 
if they imagine they can attempt indifferently any path they 
choose, and set in motion such or such a spring according to their 
fancy ; if they consider power as an ai’senal of all sorts of £irms, 
equally useful to all comers—then their star abandons them: 
they hesitate, waver, try in vain a thousand resources, -which fail 
them successively, and feeling themselves giwing weaker day 
by day, are foolishly astonished that a course of conduct which 
has succeeded so well with others does nothing but increase tbeir 
embarrassments and perils. 

What was the star of the Bestoration? Under what native 
laws was the i:}resent government placed? Where were its ele- 
ments of pov/cr, and what means of action were fitted to its posi- 
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tion and its nature? I would know this, in order to discover if 
capital punisliment in political matters is really an arm for its 
nse, and wMcli preserves in its hands, both, as regards its own 
interest and that of the people, a salutary efficacy. I cannot help 
the question becoming so extensive. I shall endeavour to keep 
•within its bounds; but it is very necessary that I follow wherever 
it conducts me. 


CHAPTEE ly. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

I shall say hut one word of external matters. The Eestoration 
found war in France, and France, like Europe, weary oi“ war. 
This was both for France and Europe a pledge of peace. Peace 
was then the general law of our destiny ; and in it should Praimo 
have sought its power, and likewise its dignity, for the on© is not 
sepainted from the other, at least for long. 

■yitliin, the Eestoration found neither anarchy, imxnety, con- 
tempt for the laws, struggles between classes, nor any of tliose 
revolutionary scom’ges of which they now speak, as if they had 
possessed Finance for twenty-frve years without interru]->tion. 
This is not true. The old nohility lived at peace with tlie new, 
and both with the nation. Tanity had its folly as well as its 
lileasui’esj, and the country tliought little about the^ matter. Un- 
luckily for our iDrospects and our rights— I thought so then, and 
do so still— xjower was at least strongly constituted, and i.ii such 
a manner that disorder was not to be feared either for us or itself. 
Sloral disorder, that internal shamelessness which incredulity 
13roduces, that domestic license, contempt for all existing- forms 
of things, and aversion to every rule and restraint, had <liHap- 
peared. Order, an imperious and blind necessity in 1709, -was 
in 1S14 a habit and a general taste, and the Eestoration found 
it so. 

It is time tliat order, not only politically, but morally, -was with- 
out guarantees. In political respects, no real and inde]>cndent 
institutions subsisted by theii* own strength, capable of protecting 
either the general interests against individual ])retensions, or iii^ 
diwdual interests against the tyranny of general interests and tlic 
natural vices or errors of poiver. One man had sufficed for many, 
and had pretended to suffice for all. In ffilling, ho left pow'cr 
entirely naked and defenceless; for it ha,d riglits, and no means 
of exercising them; strength, and no means of displaying it; 
wants, -and no means of providing for them by its own effoi'ts. 
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In moral respects tlie evil was less apparent, but still real and 
profound. Order reigned in social facts, and even in manners ; 
but the principles of order were not in the soul. These prin- 
ciples I may sum up in two words : the firm sentiment of right 
and true belief. These were almost alilce granting. I will not 
say that in the respect for religion and morals which replaced 
the revolutionary cynicism there was hypocrisy, but still there 
■was not sincerity; it was an external respect, founded upon 
necessities and conveniences, not upon convictions and senti- 
ments. Peoxfie considered it good, and observed it, but without 
lia^dng in themselves that which occasions it, and without 
troubling themselves as to its legitimate nature. The head of 
the government set the examxfie ; but if he desired its lialnts, he 
feared its x>rmciples ; for while ridiculing ideas, lie acknowledged 
their empire. Discipline without moral rule, obedience with 
indifference, this is all he sought, and society gradually took the 
character under Ms hand. Never had order been at once so exact, 
and yet so foreign, to the inner life of man ; and never bad there 
been so much regularity united with so little faith. 

As for the idea of right, it was raised little above civil relations ; 
beyond which force reigned so supremo, that it seemed as if 
right belonged to it alone. When there exists in a nation a will 
before which everything disappears, or is reduced to silence, the 
sentiment of right perishes ; and if tMs will is at the same time 
very active, and is possessed with the passion for displaying itself 
on every side, in war, in peace, manifesting itself everywhere, and 
considering every obstacle as illegitimate, it exercises over men 
the most foimidable corruption they can subject to, for it 
deiorivos them of the x^ower and even thought of resisting — that 
is to say, takes from them their moral existence. Eight is the 
right of resistance : there is no other ; for take that away, and 
eveiy other disaxipears. Bonaparte struck them all to the heart, 
at least in their relations with his power; and thus repulsing 
])eliefs on the one hand, and rights on the other, he carried away 
from the order which he maintained, without^ having founded it, 
every guarantee but habit and Ms own will. 

What Bonax^artc did not give, the Eestoration could give us : 
this was at once its mission and its nature. It was its mission, 
for a government has no other than that of satisfying the wants 
of the society in which it is established ; not only the x^ernianent 
and universal wants of society, but likewise, and above all jjer- 
Iiaps, the special wants of its ex)och. But even as Bonaparte had 
had to bring back external order, and to cause the cessation, by 
the despotism of a single will, of the anarchy of individual wills, 
so the Eestoration, taking things whore Bonax>arte left them, had 
to infuse into external order the belief wMch constitutes moral 
order, and to rcx>lacc the cmx>i2’e of will by the empire of right. 
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Thourrii less ^^sible, these watits are not the less real; they arc 
found at the bottom of every legitimate aspiration of every party. 

It was also in the nature of the Bestoration to respond to them. 
Ind from the first it was constrained to the institutions of liberty, 
i make use of this word, for it appears to me the only one by 
which the imperious necessity for the Charter can be exipressed. 
Such constraints are not offensive to the power to wXiich they 
applv for it is Providence which directs them. The mistrust 
which the Restoration could not fail to excite exacted gxiarantces 
%vhich liberty alone could offer. Thus liberty was perhaps still 
more necessary to the Bestoration than power to the Consulate : 
but it is in the bosom of liberty that public beliefs are developed ; 
it is under its shadow* that general ideas germinate and groWy 
ideas adapted to the time and to the instinct of minds, and 
called forth and gathered by the secret wants of an entire poeoplc. 
Despotism never produces them; and the great convictions winch 
have governed the world are never formed but against power or 
in a f^e state. The idea and the sentiment of right spring of 
necessity from liberty.- This does not need pi*oof, especially in 
modern times, when the bloody combats of the little Greek or 
Italian factions would not be, in the eyes of any one, liberty. 

xind this is not all : that which was a necessity to tlie Bestora- 
tion was likewise analogous to its nature : it drew its force not 
from force itself, but from an idea. The \vord legitimacy has- 
been, and wnll still be, much abused. One loses much by tlii.s 
abuse ; for in trying to make it mean what it does not, wo run 
ihe risli: of depriving it of what it really contains of trutli and 
strength. It expresses a right, real and obvious, though limited 
as rights always are, when existing simultaneously with, other 
rights. This right has made the strength of the Restoration, and 
even the Restoration itself. The Restoration was the result of the 
influence ■vyhich recollections of long possession and certain, moral 
principles and sentiments accompanying them exercise upon 
the minds of men. 'Whatever we may think of right — its origin, 
conditions, limits — we should know that it is a fact, a pcyv'erfiii 
fact, and one which was felt as such by Cromwell and Williairii 
III., as well as in the reign of Charles II. 

It is the consequence of this fact that, founded as it is upon a. 
moral idea, and sustained by those wduch are joined to or derived 
from it, the development of its force must Ijo sotight especially 
in the moral order where its principle resides. Elicited by con- 
vietions effected in virtue of a right, convictions and rights 
were at the Restoration the natural means of government. fc>ub- 
jeet to necessity even in the moment of triumph, obliged to yield 
in returning to the Revolution, it dreaded what the Revolutiojk 
desired— it had to conciliate antagonistic iminciples and rights; 
but even that was a moral work foreign to its direct action, 
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and wHcli new sentiments and new ideas could alone accom- 
plish. Bonaparte had rebuilt the altars, and restored its solem- 
nities to public worship; and notwithstanding revolutionary cla- 
mours, the non-Catholics felt no alarm. After the Eestoration, 
Catholicism came to demand, and liberty of conscience to fear 
much more. What had the Eestoration to do to defend society 
and itself from this peril ? Could it, like the Revolution, or even 
like Bonaparte, treat different communions now with severity, now 
with complacency, and arbitrarily restrain or j)erniit their action ? 
2 ^ 0 : that would have been opposed to the general nature of its 
institutions, and have shocked the respect it owed to faith as 
well as to liberty. Another path w^as open to it : and that was, 
to lay vigorous hold upon the principles of religio-iis liberty, to 
proclaim it in all its acts,' to inculcate it in every mind, and to 
make it, in fine, one of its doctrines of government, one of its 
public creeds which, really adopted, are found everywhere acting 
l)y their own virtue, and maintaining order almost of themselves. 
All the vrants of the new order prescribed to the Eestoration such 
a course ; and it had, partly in the necessities of its situation, and 
partly in its nature, what sufficed for this noble task. The pro- 
tection accorded to religious and moral ideas was not, on its p^rt, 
the confession of an error, for all these ideas rallied sponta- 
neously around it. The respect in which rights were held was 
of great importance to it, for it drew its own title from a right ; 
and^the maintenance of the public liberties was not less its policy 
than their establishment, for it could not, like Bonaparte, pretend 
to despotism by victory. It was, in fine, its condition and its 
destiny to rule especially by the moral influences, to aid in their 
development, to base on their empire the order which it found 
restored, and to have recourse to force but rarely, and then with 
regret, as a means foreign to its nature, and the necessity of 
which rendered its employment grievous. 

If we consider the occasions when the present government 
has tried this means, we shall be convinced, without difficulty, 
that the natural laws which rule it have had little to do with 
its use. Sometimes, as in the sEghtest popular agitations, we 
have seen it used with a precipitation and to an extent Avhich 
exhibited less skill than inquietude; sometimes, as in the pro- 
ceedings of the Cour des Pairs, indications of severity were 
observable sufficient to inspire much alarm, but which ended 
merely in correctional punishments. The movement has almost 
always appeared above the cause, and the effect beneath the 
movement. I do not know if a neutral observer is in the right 
to judge thus ; but assuredly the employment of force, and the 
public threats of severity, have failed both in motive and address ; 
and many believe that power has made use of them either wrong- 
fully or unskilfully. Either of these faults would prove that tlie 
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loeaais of governing are improper. It is not merit to succeed by 
force even at the moment when it is invoked ; but what go verii- 
ment does not come to the end of its means ? It is still necessary 
that, after having set it at work, it leaves it public, convinced 
that this was necessary; and that it has used the means so well 
as to render this need more rare. If the first of its convictions 
fail, power is suspected of timidity and malevolence; if the 
second, it is taxed with want of skill, and its employment of 
force has weakened instead of strengthening it. 

I wOl not go farther; I have said enough to show in what 
system of government the Eestoration seemed to me born, and 
how, in tr;yTng to leave it, it would lose its advantages without 
acquiring those of a different system. It cannot strengthen itself 
more hy judicial rigour than by conquests. If fear ever became 
the machinery of its power — ^if, in order to maintain itself, it was 
necessary to terrify the interests, opinions, and sentiments it 
suspected — the more pressing would be the need, the more useless 
would be the weapon, and the danger vrould increase with the 
necessity. Our government, then, can still less than other govern- 
ments rely upon the indirect efficacy of capital pnnishment. Barely 
simple, and often in the complication of its effects more Iiu];*tful 
than profitable, this means would carry into the present regime 
more ti*ouble than security. iN'o one in Prance or in Em’opo ‘will 
ever think that the Eestoration is called upon to crush all it may 
fear. It has not been able to give such proofs of its physical force, 
that the minds of men submit as a matter of course to its frequent 
use. IVhen it strikes, many peoi^le are tempted to believe it more 
severe than just, or more in danger than it is in reality, and its 
strokes awaken less the idea of its energy than of its danger. 
More than one government, after great severities, has been con- 
sidered still weali ; and in such case it finds itself in the w^orst of 
conditions — that of a power whose weakness provokes conspiracy, 
and which tries afterwards to fiiU up, by means of punishments, the 
abysses which that weakness has opened. The reason is, that 
force must exist before it pretends to inspire feai'; and in the 
case of the Eestoration, the sources of force must he sought for 
olsewhere than in the means of teiTor. I repeat that powder itself 
lias now an instinct of this; for it has not, while administering 
cleath-punishment, that confidence, that certainty of swx^ss, •which 
is almost its only guarantee. It causes, yet fears the sentiments 
this melancholy spectacle may excite, without feeling assured of 
the teiTor it wishes to inspire; and this instinct is not a mistake, 
but the voice of nature. It is bound to moderation in punish- 
ment, just as in its exterior relations it is bound to peace. The 
Charter has abolished confiscation, and the Eestoration justly 
honours the Charier. I do not demand the abolition of capital 
pimishment ; but I am cominced that, against its enemies, govern- 
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ment gains notliing by this agent, and would gain much by showing 
itself very niggarfiy in its use. It can no longer have a physical 
and direct efficacy. Its moral efficacy is not so great in political 
as in private offences; it is powerless in inspiring aversion to 
crime ; it is equivocal and mixed with the most various results 
when tending to the propagation of fear; and it is more feeble, 
more uncertain, and more j)orilous to the present government 
than to powers of a different origin and position. Is this enough ? 
It would be well were tins all. But many other reasons, and 
many more dangers, suggest themselves ; and these I shall pro- 
ceed to indicate. 


CHAPTER V. 

DOUBLE chauacteh of the goveenment. 

What, power seeks in the employment' of capital punishment is 
security. I have shown 'that this it does not find; bnt that it 
often finds what it does not seek, and what it should and always 
does wish to avoid. 

There are some simple truths which no one disputes, which 
good sense immediately admits, and yet wliich are no sooner 
admitted than forgotten. The reason is, perhaps, that being 
adopted without debate, wo are not led to think of their conse- 
quences. 

Here is a truth of tins kind. Every government has a double 
character. Charged with maintaming public order and justice, 
and conducting the affairs of the state, it represents the social 
interest. Formed of men, and thus liable to the passions and 
vices of our nature, it has, besides, a personal interest, which is, 
to execute its will, and preserve at any price its existence. 

That these two characters are united in power, that the one 
is legitimate, and the other illegitimate, and that institutions 
have for their object the constraining of the government to act by 
tlio former, and to fortify the people from the perils of the latter, 
wlio will deny ? Who would even insinuate a doul^t? Power 
itself vrould not dare to do so. But in tins instance power forgets 
what it would not for a moment deny. 

From the fact, that it is only called upon to act in the social 
interest, while it still preserves a distinct personal interest, 
proceeds this consequence, that all it does in vii’tue of the 
fo liner character fortifies it, and all it does in that of the latter 
weakens it. 
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However frequently misunderstood, this is evident. I <do 
speak of legitimacy, nor of justice, nor of any moral obligation. 
Independently of every motive of this kind, it is clear that if 
power acts only for its own sake, in the sole interest of its will 
or durability, it separates itself from society, courts a risk of 
detection, and if detected, exposes itself to being forsaken or 
even attacked by that general force from which its own has 
sprang. 

That prudence prescribes to power to show itself ever in its 
social, and dissemble its individual aspect, and that it is of im- 
portance to its existence to appear on every occasion the repre- 
sentative of the public interest, and not the minister of its own, 
would serve to show, if it were necessary to show, its continual 
efforts to appear what it is not, and to pass for the organ of society 
even when it acts against its wants or wishes. 

To abjure its pei-sonal, in order to retain its social character, 
%vould be, on the part of power, an act of the highest virtue. To 
convince the people that it acts only in the general interest, and 
binds up its destiny in theu's, would be its greatest art. To keep 
itself apart, preoccupied with its own affairs, and in all the naked- 
ness of its distinct existence, would be foolish and perilous in the 
extreme. 

There was a time when governments could so act with less 
danger. When they drew their revenues from their own domains, 
•when they possessed their places of war like an estate, when 
they formed armies of adventurers, attracted by the pay alone, 
and pledged to serve everywhere, then power had a separate 
existence, and a distinct form from tliat of society. If skilful, it 
still tried to identify itself vith the country, and so 'received from 
it a much greater strength; but if incapable or passionate, it 
could isolate itself at least for a time, to live on its own funds, 
and preserve some reality whilst losing its public character, and 
allcwing its personal sentiments and interests to predominate in 
its acts and language. 

But this time is past: j^ower, which camiot live of itself, can 
no longer live by itself. Everything draws it towards society. 
Does it want money ? — society must give it : laws ? — society must 
approve of them. If it acts, its acts are judged ; if it speaks, its 
words are commented on: the joublic weighs constantly uxoon it 
by the rule of necessity. As the representative of society, its 
strength may he great, gi'eater than ever; but if S]3ecial and 
isolated, it is a cipher. Alone to-day, it will be notliing to- 
morrow. 

It has, then, the greatest interest in avoiding eveiy appearance 
of egotism, and in making its public character obviously predomi- 
nate over its individual one. 

But there are traits which belong to one more than ihe otlier of 
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tliese cliaracfcers, symptoms which reveal the lattei’, but not the 
foi-mer. The employment of capital punishment politically is of 
this kind. It announces the predominance of the personal exist- 
ence of power over its social existence, and- shows it to be occu- 
pied with itselfj and combating a peril which perhaps threatens 
only itself. And -what is more natural? "When we look at his- 
tory, and ask why so much blood has been shed on the political 
scaffold, it is seldom that the spirit of past society rises to reply, 
^ That blood was shed for me.’ Governments almost always 
present themselves alone to give account of these punishments : 
their own passions, faults, interests, commanded them ,* and next 
to the %dctims themselves, society suffered most. I know that 
the prospect of this future responsibility troubles power but 
little, and less because it is perverse, than because, like men, it is 
reckless ; but we have at least gathered from it this knowledge, 
that the necessities of a power which kills, often false with 
regard to itself, are almost always so with regard to society; 
and that if it must kill in its own defence, that defence is 
necessary merely because it wdllod those things which suited no 
interest hut its own. 

This knowledge, little disseminated formerly, and almost con- 
fined to moralists, is now popular ; it has become a sort of instinct, 
which reveals to us, in all their extent, the position and the illu- 
sions of power. When it is said that the illusions of what we call 
monarchy are dissipated, and its prestiges vanished, we know not 
how much to believe. It is not, however, in reality, a question of 
illusions and prestiges ; it is that things themselves are changed : 
every sphere of existence or of action is enlarged; and that 
which w’as particular has become general, not only for society and 
its guarantees, but for the government and its profit. The citizen 
whose affairs took him little from liis corporation, whose thoughts 
rarely wandered beyond the walls of ‘his town, now knows him- 
self to be engaged and compromised in affairs of the highest im- 
portance, and in the most complicated deliberations. The words 
judgmmt of the state, political necessity, which formerly struck 
upon his ear without his comprehending their sense, although he 
admitted their dominion, awaken ideas within him 'which trouble, 
and sentiments which agitate liim. He has indeed reason to be 
moved more than formerly; for this government, wliich then had 
its sphere apart, liigher and greater, but also more special and 
restricted, has itself become much more general, more directly, 
more universally associated with the interests and life of every 
citizen. Does it require money ?~It demands it from all. Does 
it make laws? — They are for all. Has it fear? — All may he its 
object. The distinctions in the nature of great and small exist no 
longer for power : its relations are with the magistrates of a village, 
as well as with the chiefs of the state ; it has to produce an effect 
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every wliere, and eveiwliere receives some motive of action . And 
what is astonisliing in the fact of the condition of government and 
the disposition of the people having changed? These clianges are 
reciprocal, and^'correspond with each other. If power is no longer 
a mystery to society, the reason is, that society has ceased to be 
so to power: if authority meets every^^here with minds tliat pre- 
tend to judge it, it is because it comes into daily contact witli these 
minds : if they demand that its conduct shall be on every occasion 
legitimate, it is because it has the disposal of all the strength of 
the country .* if the public busies itself more with the government, 
government likewise acts over a very different public, and power 
is enhanced as w’ell as liberty. 

Of what, then, do you complain ? Have you so little ambition 
that tliis displeases you ? It is true you have lost the indepen- 
dence wiilch belongs to a private life : your passions, and yoiii’ per- 
sonal interests, can no more have a place in the new order which 
surrounds yon ; you may not listen to their voice without its being 
known, nor obey their ^ctates without the reproach of failing in 
your mission. But what a mission is yours I If you are in har- 
mony with society, the whole of society is concentrated and rc- 
fiected in you. It is whilst offering itself entirely to you, that it 
asks you to live only for it. fonnerly, you could coniidG only in a 
factitious policy, emanating from the ideas or desfres of a single 
man, and toimenting nations to adapt them to desions tliey knew 
nothing about. But now policy must be true— that is to say, 
nation^ — and that restrains the capricious actions or arbitrary 
conceptions of individuals. But what strength, what lustre, what 
energy belongs to a true national policy I What power is the 
best— that which represents the interests and the will of a people, 
or tliat which accomplishes only the thoughts, and responds only 
to the interest, of a man ? I own I have no hesitation in deciding. 

Hesitation, however, is of little conse(juence. I only insist at 
present upon this new state of society, to prove that power is 
not fr-ee to choose; and that if its conduct were to appear dictated 
by the necessities of its personal situation, rather than those of 
the social, which should be manifested in it, it would soon fall 
mto a profound weakness; for society would soon be aware that 
it was separated from the fate as well as interest of tho public 
EJid acted only for itself. And how can it be supposed that 
capital punishment, employed politicaUy, will not awaken tliis 
idea in soeietya There are fearful times, I know, wlien the 
people themselves call for and exense it. I do not behove nations 
to be secure fi*om those frightful maladies which euffeudex* Imman 
passions and errors. But a crisis of this kind is rare, and not of 
long duration; and it isjprecisely when it does take place that 
capii^puimhment becomes most .odious. Eememberth© burst of 
kmdlyfeeliugwithwhich Ikance tm-ned towards the emigrants; in 
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spite of all mistrust, past animosities, and every possible prejudice, 
the revolutionary policy "was overturned, because it could neither 
become just nor remain cruel. Since that period, capital punish- 
ment has been in political hands a weapon which compromises 
power more than serves it, and to which power has scarcely ever 
recoui’se but when in peril on its own account and from its own 
errors. It might be said that society, terrified by what it has 
seen, will no longer accept the responsibility of any political 
punishment, but is determined to believe that if it must be em- 
ployed, government alone has need of an instrument which its 
own faults have rendered necessary. And that is especially true 
of a government which is not of yesterday, but has already held, 
out, and is able to take its true position. If it were now only 
struggling into life, we might think with regret that it had not 
had time to become known, or to dissipate by its wisdom the 
perils surrounding it, and that examples were still necessary, 
and the severities of to-day only the forerunners of peace to- 
morrow. But if the government has been long enough estab- 
lished, if legal means and leisure have not failed in their in- 
fiuence, if .it has been able to show itself wise, and become 
strong by its harmony with the public, then conspiracies cannot 
spring up again, nor punishments recommence, without society 
immediately repelling from itself both the necessity and the* 
blame. Then power is again invested with this personal and 
isolated character which destroys it: it is no longer social power j 
and society, instead of seeing its own reflection, beholds only an 
interest which is not its o’wn, wants which it disavows, and inten- 
tions ill which it has no share. The justice of such a government 
is not true justice, and its necessities are not real necessities. 

There is, in fact, in political chastisements, as in other things, 
a true justice and necessity, often distinct from legal justice and 
the necessities of power. Governments have long given up 
troubling themselves on the subject. In barbarous times — and 
their duration was long — legal justice did not seem to have been 
required at all; the personal necessities of power being sufficient,. 
When attacked, it had every right to defend itself, and the exe- 
cution of a conspirator called for little more delay or formality 
than the death of an enemy. By degrees, however, legal justice 
was introduced into public policy, the people began to think, and 
powder was forced to admit that there were other things besides- 
•war, and that against crimes of this nature, as of every other, 
lau’s, forms, proofs, and judgments were necessary. This was an 
immense progress, and it is now approaching its consummation. 
But the career of progress is not yet stayed — the public cry is 
still, Go on ! The laws wliich regulate the chastisement of poli- 
tical crimes may be insufficient or even bad ; and the necessities 
wliich deliver up culprits to the laws may be false. Society goesp 
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the lengtli of supposing this more especially %vhen the question is 
of capital punishment. Suspecting that power is isolated from it, 
and looks to its oym interest alone, it is at the same time con- 
vinced that that interest do6s not^ suffice to legitimise punish- 
ments, and that po-wer has not the right of defending itself at all 
risks. Sufficiently enlightened to know that infallible justice 
does not belong to any law, and that were laws even vdthout fault 
in themselves, the faults of men would corrupt thena in their 
administration, society now' neither relies upon the personal 
w'ants of pow'er nor upon the legality of its processes. It would 
have these -wants founded on reason, and these processes in 
equity. IThether it obtains this or not, its demands continue; 
for it is aw^are of the justice of the debt, and though refused, it 
is not forgotten. Moreover, has liot one political condemnation, 
legally pronounced, succeeded better in our days in convincing 
the people of its necessity and justice, than the most arbitrary 
executions of former times? Let not power mistake tliis now 
exaction of the public ; for it is a powerful and irrevocable one, 
and is allied to all the progress, and all the moral wants of 
civilisation and of the human mind. Let it not flatter itself in 
tliinldng to escape by taking refuge behind the la-ws : it lias long 
rejected their yoke, and now it would make them a shield ■when 
beaten on an open field, and t\'ould possess itself of the citadels 
armed against it, and then think itself indolate. But it will be pur- 
sued to this asylum, -^^liich will be shown to have been profaned 
more than once by deceit and iniquity. It may plead tliat the 
punishment was legal ; but it will be asked if it -was just or neces- 
SQ.T}\ Is it, indeed, so politically ? And in what case, and -under 
what conditions ? We must descend to these questions, for the 
public thought itself descends to them, and will have an^ ansTver. 
A government wliich would give itself ho concern in sucii ques- 
tions, but say vrith Pilate— ‘ I wash my hands of the blood of 
this man : see ye to it,’ such governments would soon learn that 
they do not escape; that no deceit, no laws, can save from im- 
pending danger a power at once egotistical -and h^'pocritical, 
which, in separating itself from society and tmth, makes for itself 
a justice which is not true justice, and a necessity wffiich. is not 
the necessity of the country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JUSTICE. 

Need I say tliat if there were a justice anterior and superior to 
legal justice, there would be no legal justice. Montesquieu has 
made this principal truth the principal idea of his book : ‘ To say 
that there is nothing just or unjust but what positive laws order 
or forbid, is to say that rays were not regular before the circle 
had been traced.’ It would be strange if natural justice, in virtue 
of which legal justice exists, should cease to be from the moment 
the latter was written. But it does not cease to be, or even to 
speak; it has in princiide its general conditions, and on each 
occasion its particular will, which legal justice is bound to carry 
out. 

I shall mention presently the progress of a struggle between the 
two ; but we must hrst inquire what true justice is, before suppos- 
ing it to fail in obtaining what it desires. Morally speaking, there 
are two parts in every action — ^the morality of the act itself, and 
the morality of the agent. The morality of the act depends on its 
conformity with the eternal laws of tnith, reason, and morality, 
%vluch no man knows fully, but only aspires to know, judging 
according to the degree of that knowledge of the merits or de- 
merits of human actions. The morality of the agent resides in 
the intention — that is to say, in the idea which he has himself 
conceived of the morality of tbe action — and in the juirity of the 
motives which carry him on to its accomplishment. 'When these 
two are at variance, the fact is shown in the daily conduct and 
common language of men. ‘ He has done ill/ they say, ^ hut he 
intended to do well;’ that is, the action may be absolutely cul- 
pable, and yet the agent personally innocent. 

But will Divine justice consider only the intention? or will it 
punish error? I dare not decide. Error is often caused by 
vanity, passion, the preoccupations of personal interest, or of 
pride-— that is to say, by what is wrong. How docs this wrong 
affect individual unconsciousness of error? It is seldom given 
to men to decide the point; God alone can see cleaiiy into the 
depths of the conscience. But this is certain, that the judgment 
of man can neither absolve the guilt of the action because of the 
intention of the agent, nor condemn the agent without taking the 
intention into account. Thus our nature wills it. ^ 

Unable to solve such a problem, legal justice is obliged to act 
as if it did not exist. It declares certain actions to be culpable, 
ixnd punishes those xvho commit them, without troubling itself to 
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of tlie accused may meet with, notwithstanding the strict observa- 
tion of fonns. Suppose impartiality and liberty everywhere, and 
yet I say, or rather see, that even then, and through the nature of 
things, true justice is in danger. The moral merit or demerit of 
such an action has not that degree of certainty which belongs to 
private crime : it depends upon an infinity of cii-cumstances, which 
the foresight of the law cannot reach. The consideration of in- 
tention has more power here than anywhere else ; for doubt is 
more easy, motives less dmectly personal, the causes of illusion 
more pressing, and the passions perhaps less impure. What will 
prevent these facts, for they are facts, from acting upon the 
public mind? Who will hinder it from seeing and taking account 
of them ? The more difficulty the judges have in adapting the 
laws, the more the citizens, who judge also, will be shocked to 
see the laws indifferent to reasons ■which influence their own 
judgment. The imperfection of legal justice will declare itself 
in all its extent ; and, in fact, what is the imi^erfcction of justice 
but injustice ? 

This is ‘felt: powder has not been slow in comprehending that, 
in placing itself thus upon moral ground, in considering actions 
in their communication with the laws of eternal morality and the 
intentions of their authors, it would often have great difficulty 
in defending and proving the legitimacy of its decisions. The 
attempt has been made to cheat the instinct of men, to elude 
their disposition, to compare legal with natural justice, and in 
order to succeed in this, the question has been carried elsewhere. 
Power has taken up its ground in the social interests and the 
maintcuance of order ; it has represented crimes as hurtful rather 
than culpable ; and shunning the absolute justice of ijimislmients, 
it occupies itself "svith their utility. 

I might say much upon this transposition of the question, but I 
must hasten towards my end, and shall do nothing more than 
indicate the eiTor. It is not true that crimes are punished espe- 
cially as hurtful, nor that the ruling consideration of punishment 
is its utility. Attempt to condemn and punish as hurtful an act 
which every one considers innocent, and you wdU see how much 
you will revolt the minds of men. ’ Men often believe acts culpable, 
and punish them as such, when they arc not so; but they cannot 
endure the sight of chastisements descending from a human 
hand upon actions which they think innocent. Providence alone 
has the right of treating innocence severely -without accounting 
for its motives. This astonishes and troubles the human mind, 
which, knowing that it cannot fathom the mystery here, seeks 
beyond our world for an explanation. But on the earth, and 
■udici’o Imnian beings are the actors, chastisement has no right but 
over crime. No public or private interest can induce a society, 
however disorderly, to believe that where there is no crime, the 
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law may sfcill punisK to prevent a danger. Moral oifence is, tlien, 
the fundamental condition of chastisement. Human justice exacts 
this imperiously before it admits the legitimacy of punishment ; 
and legal justice deceives, when, to free itself from the exigen- 
cies of natural justice, it attributes to itself another principle, 
and another end, and pretends to find them in utility. Eut it 
cannot thus escape from its name, which is justice, and become 
merely a combination, more or less skilful, of means of defence 
for the profit of such or such an interest. They confine the 
madman who has taken life, but do not punish him ; because, being 
incapable of reason and responsibility, he is incapable of crime. 
Let the penal la-vvs, then, not hope to escape, under the pretext of 
social interest, from being obliged to conform to the rules of 
natm’al justice : they will always have to submit to this criterion, 
whether in their generality or application; and when power 
judges and punishes, it can neither change the conditions with 
which the judgments of moral justice are formed, nor deviate 
from them without causing a nnivemal feeling of the iniquity. 
That being understood, and legal justice thus brought back to the 
empire of natm’al justice, I will admit that social iiaterest is also 
one of the motives which enter into the discrimination of ofifences 
and their punishment. It is not the first, for it would be without 
value were it not preceded by the moral reality of the offence; 
but it is the second, for society has the right of condemning and 
punishing whatever is at once culpable, hurtful, and of a nature to 
be repressed by the laws. Moral criminality, social dangers, and 
^ penal efficacy, are the three conditions of criminal justice, the 
I; three characters which ought^ to be met with in the actions it 
condemns and the punishments it inflicts. 

That is the true groimd on which legal justice is established. 
It participates in our greatness and our misery. It is in relation 
at once with the sublime nature of man and the infirmity of liis 
condition. It cannot be pnre moral justice ; hut it is obliged to 
retain its principal characteristic of punishing those only who 
morally deserve punishment. On this condition it undertakes to 
repress everytliing that is hurtful to society; and in this desio*u 
of which an interest, or, if you please, a terrestrial necessity^ is 
the principle, it meets with another limit, and submits to another 
condition— that of the efficacy of the means it uses to prevent the 
erils it fears— or, in other words, the efficacy of written laws and 
external chastisements. 

I arrive now at the question, thus reduced to its true elements, 
and examine what is, with regard to political crimes, true leo-al 
Justice, and more especially with regard to capital punishment. 

Let me remark, in the first place, that of the two constituent 
characters of every offence— the immorality of the act, and the 
social danger — the more the latter predominates over the former. 
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the more tlie legitimacy of capital punisliment becomes doubt- 
ful, and its application cruel. There are some crimes so evi- 
dent, and so odious, that the instinctive feeling of men calls for 
the death of the culprits as the only chastisement proportioned 
to the deed. But a single glance will show tliat these are 
not the crimes which can put society in great danger. They 
outrage natural feelings and moral laws, and show in the cri- 
minal a degree of perversity or ferocity which our nature hates 
to look upon, as if it were insupportable to find to what a point 
of depravity and dishonour it could attain. Social danger is a 
complex idea, the fruit of reflection and knowledge, which does 
not awaken in manldnd this spontaneous and violent antipathy. 

in all otFences, the two principles of criminality were equally 
and exactly balanced, the penal laws would have but little 
trouble. But this is not the case ; for ofiences are, so to speak, 
diversely composed: in one it is immorality which predomi- 
nates, in another danger ; and according to the relations of these 
two elements of crime, the punishment must vary, not only for 
the sake of justice, but because the public feeling expects it, and 
will not see justice in the punishment on any other condition. 
But capital punishment being the gravest of all punishments,' 
and much the more so now when human life is more generally 
respected, it is natoally adapted only to crimes of such wicked- 
ness as would perhaps provoke its infliction even if it were 
banished from the laws. Wherever social peril is the principal 
element of the offence, capital punishment is no longer founded 
upon our moral nature; it is excessive both in justice and in 
public opinion. 

Every one admits that, generally speaking, political crimes are 
in this position. They may be detestable, but, in general, they are 
dangerous ; and it is in this latter character that the law punishes 
them with severity. Let me inquire if capital punishment is a 
necessary, or even useful severity. It is with justice I occupy 
myself at this moment. But it is not in the power of any law to 
contrive that, in the opinion 6f men, the justice of a punishment 
should be estimated chiefly according to the moral gravity of the 
offence ; and this measure of justice is the more natural, that the 
punishment strikes most sevei’ely in the person of the culprit who 
submits to it. The justice which deals death because of social 
peril, when the moral criminality is feeble or doubtful, carries 
iujiistice in the face of it; and if it happened, as it sometimes 
does happen in political affairs, that the intention 'of the accused 
was pure, or at least excusable — that he w^as mistaken in the moral 
character of his action, and that his error proceeded from disin- 
terested illusions — then capital punishment would assume at once 
the appearance of iniquity. It would be no longer a chastisement, 
but the sacrifice of a huma,n victim to terrestrial and mortal gods. 
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Fonneiiy it had its excuse, I will not say in the violence of 
political passions, for this 'violence is, and will be still greater, hut 
in their personality. Political struggles, like war, were formerly 
struggles, rnan to man, between rivals pretty nearly equal, and 
life bound to the fate of power.^ Capital punishment, then, 
appeared as a species of law of retaliation, analogous not only to 
the state of ideas, but of realities. Danger was as near and per- 
sonal as in battle. This is so true, that the greater part of the 
la'W’s of barbarism— so minute in matters of private crime, so 
attentive in regulating the retribution according to the nature 
and amount of the offence — ^make no mention of capital punish- 
ment for a political cause. Justice had no pretence for entering 
here : it was of war the question was, and the danger was so 
visible and pressing, that the right of retaliation was too obvious 
to require to be -uTitten in the laws. Later, it was written, and 
even subjected to certain forms * but it was still retaliation, for 
political crimes never menaced power without first menacing 
the lives of men, and political perils were always pi'ccedcd 
by personal ones. Power had thus all the rights of personal 
defence ; but at present, the conditions of peril, as of power, are 
changed. The king of Prance has no longer enemies in the 
neighbotuing ch^lteaux waiting in ambush to seize his person, im- 
prison, and perhaps kill him, and that oven without the hope of 
reigning in his place, but merely from avarice, from vengeance, for 
the recovery of a domain, or for a right which he disputed, or 
had ravished from them. The greater number of conspiracies arc 
vague, and a thousand barriers rise up between a government 
and its enemies. Instead of an individual and certain danger, tbo 
question is commonly of a complicated and social danger, formed 
of confused projects and means of action frequently ridiculous. 
How can it be thought that crimes of this land call for capital 
puiiisliment as clearly or loudly as they formerly did? Such 
culprits, when preparing the crime, placed themselves, as it -wei’o, 
at the foot of the scaffold erected by their own hands. IlTow 
this scaffold is raised laboriously, and the culprits must almost 
al-ways be dragged to it from a distance, and made to mount 
before the eyes of a public who have seen neither distantly nor 
at hand either the crime or the danger. I do not believe that the 
condition of power is worse than it was ,* but if it is better, it is 
not power alone that should profit by the favourable change, but 
likewise justice. IS: ow, justice very rarely authorises the employ- 
ment of capital punishment against those crimes in which there 
is^ more appearance of social danger than moral wickedness. 
What will be the case if we sound the peril itself deeply ? This 
is the motive of the punishment, the fundamentarelement of the 
criminality ^ and this element should at least he powerful, and 
the motive have the extent and reality which are attributed to it. 
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I will presently enter in a direct manner into this question ; 
and I will therefore remark upon it here only in passing, and 
with regard to its effect on the justice of capital punishment. 
Observe, the question is of a social danger, I myself think with 
the laws. "When public order is menaced, and the general forms 
of government or the persons who represent them are attacked, 
it is society which is in danger. A government must be bad, 
indeed, and no one can say Tioio bad, before society prefers the 
terrible chance of distraction to even the slightest hope of reform. 
There are doings and secrets hidden by Providence under a veil 
which it alone can raise. 

This admitted, I still insist and repeat that the question is of 
social danger. In order that society may suppose the peril to 
justify capital punishment, that peril must he its own, and in the 
danger of power it must see its owui danger. However w^^eari- 
some the words may have become, it is still necessary to repeat, 
that power exists only for society, and that all its rights corres- 
pond with its mission. 

But is it quite certain that society is really so often in danger 
as po%ver believes it to bo ? Is it quite certain that the dangers 
which power dreads are indeed those which it is the object of the 
penal laws to prevent? Is it not possible that they are neither 
so great, nor perhaps at aU the same, as those which have ap- 
peared serious and frequent enough between power and society 
to render death a legitimate punishment? 

I affirm notlxing, for nothing can here be affirmed generally 
and beforehand ; but I consider that danger in its special nature 
is the principal element of criminality, and I recognise in it a 
double character. It is not certain that it does exist, nor that it 
is really the social danger against wliich the laws are directed. 

The same differences which separate political from private 
crimes in their relations with morality, distinguish them still in 
their relations with the public interest. That assassination and 
theft are always equally hurtful to society, and morally culpable, 
is never doubted, and remains true whatever may be the faults 
or merits of the government. There is no relation between the 
conduct of power and the danger ocemTing to society from crimes 
of this kind. Under a tyranny, as under the most liberal regime, 
the same danger exists in all its extent and intensity. 

In the case of political crimes, on the contrary, danger — I mean 
social danger — according to the conduct of power, and the 
advantages derived from it by society. Certainly, in 1802, France 
was in more danger from the fall of Bonaparte than in 1814; for 
in 1802 Bonaparte served Franco faithfully, both at home and 
abroad, while in 1814 he compromised and oppressed her. I 
attach no value to a permanent and blind hostility to power ; but 
power in its turn has no right to pretend that it will be always 
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separates tliem, and allows tlie time to pass for filling it up by 
other means. 

Such are the conditions to wliich legal justice is subjected in 
political affairs ; such are the facts in the midst of which it works, 
without power to escape from their bondage. It has to do with 
crimes whose moral perversity is sometimes equivocal, in which 
the intention may be excusable, and wliich cause more danger than 
aversion. It must rather consider, therefore, the danger than the 
immorality, and desire the prevention of perils which are not 
always equal or certain, nor perhaps menace alike power and 
society — thus causing society to doubt the equity of punishments, 
and jiving power an air of egotism and isolation fatal, especially in 
our days, to its strength. When legal justice is called upon to pro- 
nounce judgment on such offences, it finds itself before a natural 
justice which takes account of every thought, weighs every fact, 
and speaks so loudly, that it must be faithfully obeyed. What is in 
such circumstances the character of capital punishment ? Every- 
thing that could otherwise confer upon it a certain degree of 
legitimacy fails to do so here, not oidy in the eyes of attentive 
reason, but of the spontaneous instinct of men ; and at the same 
time it meets with every tiling that can make it unjust, suspected, 
and odious j it is directed against danger and crime, but without 
the assurance of striking at a legitimate danger or the true cri- , 
minal,' and in order to arrive at justice, it runs a thousand chances 
of committing iniquity. And let not power aver that these 
chances are but little apparent; let it not flatter itself that the 
public is not aware of them, and show itself, in dealing justice, 
less exigent than truth demands. The public knows much of its 
own riglits, and of the rights of true justice ; and what it is still 
ignorant of, it will be taught. All such questions will be brought 
forward and debated over and over again. Men will learn to un- 
derstand them, and they will insist upon the rights they discover 
themselves to possess. Truth will be aided in its entrance into 
their, minds by their interests, sentiments, and even passions; 
and in proportion as it gains ground, capital punishment, flying 
before justice, will be driven for refuge to the last asylum where 
it can defend itself— the necessities, if not of -society, at least of 
power— and thither we must follow it. 
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wliicli, to maintam order, had recourse to such means ? It would 
consider such a power as odious and insane ; and this because the 
means of order have changed with the social constitution. On the 
one hand, order is maintained, as it were, of itself by the general 
regularity of manners, the universality of labour, and the public 
knowledge of the true social interests ; on the other, society is 
concentrated; the public strength is immense, and individual 
strength small and little aggressive. Every physical resource and 
every moral influence are placed in the hands of power : it disposes 
of the riches of the country, of its magisti-ates, and of its soldiers : 
no one is too great or too obscure not to fear it. It is every- 
where, and everywhere ready to prevent crime or danger. What 
is the great merit of this new condition ? — The maintenance of 
order at the expense of little blood. When disorder has been 
great and general, it was not the effusion of blood which could 
stop it : it was by good administration, not by punishments, that 
Bonaparte established order in Prance. Pivehuudi-ed years eaidier, 
and after crises much less important than revolution, they bor- 
dered the roads with gibbets, and often without success. 

That which is true of the necessities of social order is also 
true, and even more so, of ‘the necessities of political order. 
Power can now defend itself at the cost' of much less blood thfln 
society. 

But let us take a nearer view of the varied characters of 
the old and present perils of power. Whence formerly pro- 
ceeded the dangers of a sovereign, or even of a minister ? Prom 
his rivals and competitors. The House of York disputes the 
crown with the House of Lancaster, and if one of the two exter- 
minate the other, it will reign in safety. Charles YII. had a 
favourite, Giac, whom the Constable of Bichmond carries off, 
judges summarily, and puts to deaths and then the constable re- 
turns to exercise a dominion over the king, which he has assured 
to himself by the assassination- Cardinal Bichelieu struggles 
against dangers of the same kind, and defends himself by analo- 
gous means. Those who menace men in the possession of power 
are those who desire its possession. Politick questions almost 
always occur between individuals ; and death, which has power 
to decide either way, is called a necessity. 

Where, now, are these enmities, and tliis personal ambition, 
which power thus disputed? Wlio flatters himself with seizing 
or preserving supremacy by the mere destruction of an enemy? 
ISTo one. I do not speak of ministers: factions are not always 
mad ; but none is so much so as to thinlc tliat their chiefs may 
bo invested with the ministry, by killing those of the opposite 
faction. As for sovereigns, more than one in Europe believes 
himself menaced; but is it by a rival or a pretender? Have 
the revolutions of Spain, Portugal, Naples, Piedmont, been the 
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fruit of a litigation for tlie tlu'one, the work of an ambitious 
subject? 

It is evidently not so. The nature of political dangers is 
chano-ed. The struggle is no longer between men, but between sys- 
tems'of government. The fate of ministers, or even that of dynas- 
ties, is not regulated hy the fate of their adversaries, but by that 
of "the system they adopt or represent. Formerly communities 
had masters, between whom the battle was fought ; but now they 
are really free, for it is from them alone, or the great parties 
which divide them, that power can draw not merely its strength, 
but its pretensions. From them, also, can its dangers alone arise. 
The question is no longer who governs, but how he governs? 
Individuals are no longer, I repeat, but the instruments and 
interpreters of the general interest. Is it not clear that against 
such dangers, and against such adversaries, capital punishment 
is neither powerful nor necessary ? 

It has, however, one effect; and it is this: at the same time 
that it cannot destroy those whom power wishes to destroy, it 
alarms those whom it does not wish to alarm. Its blows have 
at once less force and more extent than is necessary. The man 
it reaches is nothing in himself; he is feared and destroyed only 
on account of his connection with certain interests and general 
sentiments wherein the danger really resides. They desired to 
dissipate the danger, and have crushed only a man ; and yet the 
stroke is felt throughout the whole sphere of interests of which 
Ms was the organ. These interests do not die with his death, nor 
are they even sensibly weakened; hut the survivors estimate the 
intention which has killed him; and say that if it were possible 
they also would he killed—wliich, however, they know is not 
possible. And this persuasion is qot only spread throughout the 
interests wMch exactly correspond with the conduct and lan- 
guage of the victim, hut also throughout those connected with 
him by more distant relations, little felt, perhaps, duiing his 
life, but now compromised and menaced by Ms death. Thus 
power, by being mistaken in the nature of its dangers and 
enemies, brings upon itself an immense evil without obtaining 
the good it sought. It is doubly deceived in the impoi'tance it 
attaches to a man; considering Mm both greater and more in- 
significant than he really is. It has forgotten that, in ceasing 
to be the strength of his party, he has become its symbol ; and 
that what he represents can no more he abolished in his person, 
than Ms person can he tonched without its being felt throughout 
the vast circle of which he forms a part. 

In this, again, the employment of capital punishment is a 
perilous anaclironism. It is addressed to other times, other 
force, other dangers. It does not obtain what it promises, 
and it produces what is not wanted. It troubles or irritates the 
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mass of society, to prevent the irritation and trouble occasioned 
by the voice or presence of an individual. 

And is it now necessary against this mass itself? That would 
be a pity; for it would be all the more difficult to direc^t, and I 
have shown how doubtful its moral efficacy is, and that its 
physical efficacy is impossible. Nevertheless, if the necessity 
spoken of has any reality, it must be there, for the danger is there 
as well .as the question. The possession of power is no longer 
the object of private struggles, once sustained by such bloody 
means ; but the system and conduct of power are debated between 
it and society ; and the former has indeed great need of defence, 
for it is vigorously attacked. 

Why is it so, or rather with what intention is it so? This is 
the grand question. The rivals who foraierly disputed the em- 
pire could not all possess it; and they were therefore obliged 
to kill each other. Is it a combat of the same nature which now 
takes place between power and society, or those great portions of 
society which it considers enemies ? Is there that radical incom- 
patibility, that impossibility of co-existing, which there is between 
two individuals >vho both pretend to the same place or the same 
property? 

This is not, and cannot be. What its adversaries demand of 
power, is not the position it occupies, but a course of conduct 
which suits their views. General interests never govern in per- 
son, but desire to be governed according to their own feelings 
and desire. And this desire, morally speaking, the established 
government can always accomplish. If it will not do so, or does 
not know that such is in its power, the incapability may arise, 
though it is not in the things themselves : it is power which has 
created it, and the vexatious necessities thus created are its own 
fault. 

Once set out in the way where it meets with such difficulties, 
can it turn back ? Or if it persists, and proceeds in employing 
the means which those necessities command, will it succeed in 
its design ? I affirm boldly that it will fail. In our day, every 
gov9rnment w’hich, through its misdeeds, draws a line of distinc- 
tion between its own necessities and the social necessities is 
lost. The most terrible use of capital punishment cannot save it, 
for it can never take lives enough. We have seen situations of 
this kind : Bonaparte imposed upon himself the indefinite neces- 
sity for war, just as the Convention did the indefinite necessity for 
death : the Convention killed many, and Bonaparte vanquished 
many ; but the time came when both the scaffold and victory re- 
fused to serve tlieir former masters. Social necessities, repressed 
for a time, regained their dominion ; and the power wliich had 
disowned them saw itself incapable of supporting the factitious 
necessities which it had put in the place of truth. 
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I do not admit the natural necessity of capital piinisliment. Or 
if I do, for the sake of argument, it will be only to show that the 
admission would avail nothing. I do not suppose that any power 
ever existed which took no trouble to insure its definitive success, 
and aspired no higher than the postponement of its ruin. In fact 
such power does not exist; for if a government found its ruin 
cei'tain at the end of the course it followed, it would immediately 
leave that course : what it hoped from it was really safety. But if 
it were so egotistical and careless as to look no farther than the 
present, I would again counsel it to heware. It might formerly 
indulge in this indifference, and count upon a long sufferance 
but now everything goes (Quickly, the more so that society is calm, 
and exliibits few tokens hy its agitations of the immense strength 
it can wield Tvhen necessary. The approach of the Bevolution did 
not escape the inert foresight of Louis XY. If new revolutions 
were stiU nearer, perhaps they would be stiH less felt under the 
steps of power. It would' do wrong, then, to ;he satisfied with 
precautions when the time would be so short and the means so 
uncertain. 

When we inquire on all sides into the necessities and dangers 
of power, from not one quarter comes the answ'er that capital 
punishment is called for by necessity, or can lessen or dissi- 
pate danger. I have considered it in all its bearings and eff ects ; 
and I have almost always found it without legitimate motives ; 
without virtue when it has, if not legitimate, g,t least real 
motives; seldom efficacious; and still seldomer just. AVhat 
remains, then, but the memory of its old services ? Bevolutions 
make successful use of it, it is said, and will do so still. I know 
it; but revolutions are not permanent; and do governments 
think themselves of a like transitory nature? Prodigious error! 
Governments would imitate them in displaying the same strength 
and attaining the same results. But they forget that it is their 
biisiuess to lay at least the foundations of that permanence which 
it is the fate of revolutions to destroy, and to perish in destroying. 
But after all, the mistake is not surprising ; for it is in our day, 
and perhaps for the first time, that this difference has clearly, ap- 
peared. . Up to the middle of the seventeenth century, revolution 
was, if not the permanent, at least the habitual state of European 
society. Delivered up to force and to rival forces, and to rival- 
ries w^hich were really wars, society knew neither the conditions 
nor the means of stability and order. The same ignorance in 
tins respect possessed government, factions, and people. They all 
in their respective fortunes made use of the same arms, fell into 
the same practices, and produced the same results. Society has 
now more ambition. In tyranny or disorder it demands of 
government quite another thing than mere change of name. It 
knows what it ought to have, and what it can to do. YVTion tho 
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physical world came out of chaos, it still had its crises • but it also 
had its regularity, its repose, and its preserving laws. Though 
slower in emerging from disorder, the social world, the world of 
man, has begun to comprehend the profound difference between a 
state of peace and a state of war, between order and disorder, 
between revolutionary and regular governments. Torces differ as- 
well as ideas, the means as well as the end. I admit that capital 
punishment is of use inrevolutionary policy; but it is so in no other. 
A regular government making it a necessity, and employing its aid 
in laying the foundations of its repose and duration, would place 
itself in the path of revolution. If it proceeded only half-way, 
that wdiicli made the strength of revolutions would be its weak- 
ness ; and if it entered fully, while changing its character it would 
change its destiny, and devote itself to the destraction which is 
the fate even of successful revolutions. Politically, capital punish- 
ment must in the present day be either a rapid succession of 
bloody oblations to the insatiable divinities, or a useless sacrifice 
to impotent idols. 

Power itself, I repeat, feels this ; its confidence in such means 
is rather a prejudice than a belief, and, like all prejudices, occa- 
sions disquiet and hesitation even at the moment of action. It, 
however, persists in this means; and we must state the true 
cause, stxipping it of its pretexts and delusions, and show to which 
divinity the oblation belongs. This cause is neither justice nor 
necessity — it is fear ; and not that legitimate and prudent fear 
which looks danger in the face, and takes means to avert it, but 
the blind cowardice which desires rather to be saved from itself 
than from the peril, and which, without rational intention or pre- 
concerted design, adopts by chance whatever presents a hope of 
escape. Prudence desires safety ; but, fear dreads the aspect of 
the danger, the reality of which may perhaps he greater to-morrow. 
But this matters little ; power will have shaken off in a moment 
the anxieties of its situation, and will be persuaded that it has no 
fear. This intractable passion never changes its nature ; what it 
• is in the obscure incidents of private life, it is still in the bosom 
of g^latness, always more occupied with the torment than the 
danger; always giving itself up to vain and unreasonable expe- 
dients, if they only offer a little shelter or a little respite. And 
when the fears of faction are joined to the fears of power, when 
this blind sentiment, penetrating the mass of a party, becomes a 
collective passion, and pushes forward one upon another indivi- 
duals who fancy themselves without personal responsibility, then 
reason is at an end, every calculation disappears, and there is no 
longer a question of necessity, utility, or justice. Pear becomes 
its own necessity; one of those fatal necessities the empire of 
which endures the more it fails in success, and into which men 
fling themselves both mechanically and passionately, without 
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bein" in a state to reflect. A terrible example of tins was given 

by Convention and the Jacobins. ^ 

But fear itself is deceived, and this now and last advocate of 
capital punishment sees itself every moment cajoled by the 
hopes which attacli it to the cause. Such is the power of facts, 
even when misunderstood and violated, that in our day political 
severities can no more dissipate fear than danger. Their 
inutility is seen even by the blindest fear; they can neither 
procure for power, nor for the terrified factions which make use 
of them, more than a momentary lull, itself a source of now 
anxieties. Let parties especially take lioed that their condition 
is not less changed than that of governments. Fomierly many 
individuals retained their strength and importance after the 
defeat of their party; they preserved in their original force 
the guarantees against reaction, and still negotiated on their own 
account on fair conditions. But now what are ministers when 
their power has left them? What becomes of the most consider- 
able men of a party when that party is overcome ? They are lost 
in the mass of citizens, which the public laws and true justice 
alone protect ; they may no longer act for themselves, and have 
no other defenders than those priuciidcs which are obstacles to 
every useless severity, and every pretended necessity, and which, 
in the matter of piinishinonts, interdicts to power cvciything with 
which society can dispense. It is then now more than ever the 
interest of all, of parties as well as of power, of individuals as 
w'cll as of parties, that these pi*incij)lcs should be recognised and 
introduced into the practice of government. I will try to point 
out the means. 


CHAPTER VHT. 

mi: A NS. * 

Is there any one who docs not demand the legal abolition of capi- 
tal punishment as a political engine ? I think there is, and I have 
contracted the obligation of proving the fact. I might, as is often 
done, have raised my voice agaijist tjjc severities of our penal code; 
I might esx)ccially have said that, drawn up on the issue of a violent 
crisis, it must hear tho impress of the necessities of the day, real 
perhaps at that epoch, hut now false and tyrannical. Hevolations 
have this dcplorahlc cflcct in common with barbarism, that they 
beqneath to living genorationH tlu^ terrible laws which were 
made to put a stop to their fury. Almost everywhere in Europe 
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the nineteenth century bears the punishment of the disoi’ders of 
the fifteenth. Eevolutionary France weighs in the same manner 
on constitutional France ; and it will be long before the Charter 
is free from the iniieritance of the Empii’e. But I will not pause 
upon this ground ; ground from which power is not easily forced, 
and upon which it is not always WTong in fortifying itself. It is 
too often attacked by vague declamations and inconsiderate 
hopes; and declamations now-a-days are but little respected even 
when their subject-matter is true. Our epoch has a predilection 
for good sense ; but it mistakes oddly sometimes what it honours i 
•with this name ; degrading it, and becoming itself degraded, by 
confemng it upon aimless practices or dangerous inactivity. But 
eveu then this error may he managed ; and for my part I do not 
ask of power that it will give us all the good law's it can, hut 
merely that it will employ the existing laws agi-eeably to our 
interest and its own. This it can do, and sometimes does. I 
could easily point to laws wliich, though not abolished, are not, 
and cannot he acted upon without both shame and danger. The 
statutes of Great Britain are full of penal law’s fallen into disuse. 
When their foraial repeal is called for, the friends of power 
exclaim against it ; but they would exclaim quite as much were 
they brought into operation. 

I do not ask for repeal, which would be to forget or violate 
indirectly recent and positive laws. The latitude which judges 
enjoy hi England does not belong to our tribunals ; and neither 
is it to the tribunals that I address myself. The application of 
the law's is their right and duty; but the government moves in a 
larger and freer sj>here ; it has great infiuence in political pro- 
cesses, both before they come before the tribunals and after they 
leave them. The means I seek belong to this infiuence, which 
.has them completely in its power. 

The prosecution and qualification of political crimes on the one 
hand, and the right of pai'don on the other, are the means by 
wliich government can, -wlthont changing or infringing on the 
laws, preserve the legal domain from capital punishment, in 
rendering its application more rare, and thus placing its conduct 
in harmony w'ith true justice, true social necessities, true pru- 
dence and its own duty. 

This liberty of action should involve reason in decision; and 
since the arbitrary preserves a placf in the attributes of power, 
it should he considered to create a "s'Did that must always he 
filled by justice and the public good. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PHOSECUTION AND QUALIFICATION OF POLITICAL CRIMES. 

I know tliat the prejudiced will here rouse themselves to repel 
me, and I know what they will say. They pretend that every- 
thing is foreseen and absolute in the execution of ciiminal 
justice; that the administration has no more latitude than the 
judges, and that in the prosecution of crime it merely executes 
positive laws, which command and regulate its acts as w^cll as the 
judgments of the tribunals. According to such reasoners, autho- 
rity knows !nothing of crime before the moment of prosecution ; 
and from that moment there is no longer either will or freedom. 
It is hound to prosecute, for no criminal must remain unpunished ; 
and bound to interpret the crime according to the interpretation 
of the law, for the legal punislunent annexed to the offence must 
be inflicted. 

Strange contradiction! Those very men wdio maintain such 
doctrines are the same who preach respect for facts and con- 
tempt for theories ; and here they twist the most o'vddent facts, in 
order to adapt them to the most factitious and arbitrary theory 
that can he conceived. 

I confine myself to political crimes, of which alone I have to 
treat. It is not true that authority has no knowdodge of these 
crimes, and possesses no means for their repression before the 
moment they come within the ken of the law. It is untruo 
that even then it has not the option to prosecute or not, or that, 
when undertaking to prosecute, it ish'estrained by legal texts to a 
single aiid precise interpretation. 

The greater number of political crimes are consi^iracies, which 
is proved by the numerous accusations now brought forward. But 
what is a conspiracy ? An attempt at crime, often nothing more 
than the project of anattemiit. The law sees crime in the project, 
for it requii-es merely the criminal intention without waiting for tho 
commencement of the deed. In order to stay tho execution of a 
project which has not commenced,, hut exists only in the common 
thought of its authors, autluDrity must know what it is ; it must 
have tracked this thought so far in tho course of its formation 
as to be able to seize it at the moment when it is perfected in tho 
moral course, mthout having made tho smallest progress in the 
physical course. Authority, then, is not generally here, as in tho 
case of private crimes, surprised by an unforeseen and unexpected 
offence, which becomes apparent only at its consummation, and 
leaves notliing to be thought of but the capture of its xierpetrators.. 
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On tke contrary, it assists at tlie birth of crime, and watches it 
in tlio cradle. "Why not stifle it there? What hinders it? 
What compels it to allow crime to grow, that it may afterwards 
have to prosecute it ? It is surely no uncommon thing to crush 
a design in the bud. All wise governments have done so ,• they 
have preferred dissipating conspiracies to punishing them ; and 
frequently, when very near their execution, they have averted the 
peril, and prevented the necessity of punisimient, by merely show- 
ing themselves to be on their guard. Hemy IV., and even Crom- 
well and Bonaparte, afford more than one example of this pru- 
dence. Unskilful power, and governing factions, have alone need 
to wait till they can arm themselves with the rigour of the laAvs ; 
they alone are under the necessity of allowing crime to ripen before 
their eyes ere they crush it. To some the fear, and to others the 
passions of a party, render this perilous and culpable conduct 
necessary; and in our day it is of less use than ever. Two 
instruments now in the hands of power, and almost unknown 
formerly, absolve it from the necessity of having recourse to it ; 
these are the police and publicity. By means of the police, it is 
enabled to penetrate into the most secret conspiracies; by publicity, 
conspiracies denounce and thwart themselves. Formerly authority 
had not so many means of obtaininginformation and warning; but 
now, besides the secret police, it has another still more efficacious 
agent, which, established eveiywhere, imveils the mysteries of 
society, and deprives conspirators of the resources and haunts which 
the general disorder offered them before. But the effect of pub- 
licity is still greater ; and govemments, blind as they are, lament 
the fact. They do not see that it works for them as well as for 
us; since, if publicity exposes them to the gaze of the public, it like- 
wise exposes the public to thehs. Conspirators can no longer live 
in courts side by side with sovereigns, meditating on their plans 
by favour of the universal darkness and silence. H)q)ocrisy is of 
no more avail either for the enemies of power or for power itself. 
Men are formed into classes, where each takes his place according 
to his own sentiments or desii-es; treason fades before the light; 
every thought, every intention, is unveiled; and conspiracies, 
formerly the monopoly of men powerful and remarkable on the 
political stage, seem now reserved for the weak and obscure. The 
first would still conspire, if they could ^ do so wdth success ; but 
they walk in broad day ; every word, every step, draws attention ; 
whatever be their reserve and ability, they never can obtain con- 
cealment, for publicity is the condition of their importance. If 
they were silent, and hid themselves in secrecy, they would cease 
to be what they are in their party; and how can they plot success- 
fully without silence and concealment? Everyttog, in one way 
or other, delivers up conspiracies to power : against those of the 
higher class there is publicity; against those of the lower, the 
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police ; when they would be powerful, they are difficult to form ; 
when they would grow in the shade, they ai*e feeble ; and every- 
■where authority, warned in time, has a thousand means of thwart- 
ino- them before they arrive at the smallest prospect of success. 

How, then, can it be asserted that authority has but the seveihty 
of the law for its defence, and is therefore obliged to allow con- 
spirators to go on towards the scaffold, tracking them quietly along 
that path it could so easily close? Is it imagined, that punish- 
ments alone will prevent conspiracies? Tins is another mistake; 
the prospect of failure acts much more powerfully than that of 
chastisement in the prevention of mime. Why do so many men, 
in the hope of fortune or glory, face so heedlessly the cannon of 
battle ? It is because they flatter themselves that the shot will 
not hit iJieyit. The same confidence malies in a great measure 
the courage of conspirators : they know very well that the law 
likewse deals death, hut they hope to escape its cannon — that 
they will be under cover from the marksman — and this is the 
idea which accompanies and sustains them in their enterprises. 
But let this idea be contradicted by facts, let them see their 
plots penetrated and thwarted ; and here will ho discouragement 
and fear much more efficacious than the punishment of death, 
which they would escape if imdiscovered. I do not hesitate 
to say that a plot baffied by the \’igilance of government, even, 
when not punished, lias more effect in intimidating than the 
severest chastisements inflicted upon conspirators who have failed 
by their owm fault at the moment of the outbreak. 

Who will now assert that it is the legal duty of authority 
to allow crime to come to a head, and wait till it is before the 
judges, whose office it is to condemn? Who will say that it 
abuses its option when it stops crime and punishment in their 
progress towards each other? Who, on the contrary, will deny 
that such is its bounden duty, and a duty the more incumbent, 
that it has now more means of discharging, and less interest in 
neglecting it? 

But the partisans of condemnations have yet a refuge: they 
say that central authority, or the higher administration, does 
not institute prosecutions ; that the ginat law officers and judges 
of instruction have the duty as well as right of commencing of 
their own accord in political as in other matters; and hence they 
conclude that we cannot exact from a minister that which does 
not depend upon him, hut upon numerous and independent 
magistrates. 

It I may he permitted to say so, I entertain a profound disgust 
of those hypocritical arguments which, knowing their own nothing- 
ness, lie without the hope of deceiving. In my opinion this one is of 
the number ; but yet it must I’eceive our attention, since it is used 
in the controversy. In fact I do not fear to say that, in our day, 
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ind excepting two cases within my own knowledge, no prosecii- 
;ions for pure political crimes, such as conspiracies and offences of 
he press, have talien place hut w'hen authorised by the minister. 
; know well enough how these things are managed, and I do 
lot believe that any procureur die roi is permitted to engage 
government in such processes against its will, or without its 
inowiedge. Has this officer the right to do so, and would the 
ninisters allow it 2 Is the action of the public ministry in matters 
3f political crimes spontaneous and independent in principle? 
The question becomes important, and although forced to con- 
ient myself with a glance, I will not elude it. 

Under a constitutional regime, there are only two kinds of 
magistracies, responsible and irresponsible ; and wherever power 
is established, justice and liberty demand absolutely one or other 
of these guarantees. It is the custom to believe that indepen- 
dence results either from popular election, or permanence of 
office,* but though I believe that one of the two conditions 
may be necessary, I do not think it is always sufficient of itself. 
Independence is not so easily formed; for besides its legal, it 
has moral conditions, which ai'c not obtained by an act, or in a 
day. It does not less depend upon the personal steadiness of the 
magistrate, his social position, and the idea he has himself con- 
ceived of his rights, than on the origin or duration of his func- 
tions. They might render the prefects unremovable to-morrow, 
but they would not be as independent as the sheriffs of England, 
jiominatcd by the kmg, and for a single year. 

I do not say this in order to deny the independence of our un- 
rcvnovahlc magistrates ; for I believe that, for eight years past, 
and especially in the higher courts, it has made a real progress. 
Liberty cannot begin to dawn in a country wbero its spirit is not 
everywhere diffused, even among the depositaries of power. I 
do not think that tliis independence is yet all it should be; and it 
is important not to allow oiu*sclvcs to bo deceived by words, or 
to see in mere exterior signs 'the certainty and reality of the 
guarantees. However this may be, it will be admitted that if 
peimancnee of office does not secure the independence of the 
magistrate, his want of permanence must imply that he is respon- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, responsibility is not easier to create than inde- 
pendence; for it likewise has more important moral conditions 
than those written in the laws. It has been affirmed that it flows 
fully and sufficiently from j)ermaiicnce of office. But this is not 
the case ; for just as the world has seen perpetual magistrates 
very little independent, so it may see removable magistrates with 
a very illusive responsibility. Kemovablencss is not in itself an 
efficacious guarantee, or a principle of real responsibility, but for 
the prolit of the higher authority. It is true that tlie power 
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'^vh.icli can displace at its pleasure tlic ina,gistrates it eiiiploys, is 
by that circumstance alone assured of their responsi'bility, so far 
as itself is concerned. But will that suffice? An <3. when wo 
speak of the responsibility which must supply the place of inde- 
pendence, is the question of that alone ? 

There is here a snai'e, perhaps placed without desi^n> but into 
which we must not fall. • Bo wc ask of ministers to make the 
responsibility of the ministry they undertake a reality ? They 
reply that ,the public ministry is independent. Boos it desire 
then to act as if it were so? They deprive it of tlxis indepen- 
dence in alleging its responsibility to themselves. Thus they 
destroy the responsibility in alleging its independeiacc, and the 
independence in the name of its responsibility. 

So, when all the responsibility of a class of magristrates lies 
in their removableness, the higher power, to ■whom aloaic they are 
responsible, can alone profit by it. ^ Surely it is not responsibility 
of this kind we seek, but responsibility to society itself^ to justice, 
and the public interest ; without winch romovableixoss is hut a 
falsehood and a new danger. 

How to escape this danger? How to realise the social respon- 
sibility of removable magistrates ? There are hut two means : 
the dependence which results from removablcness must ]>o 
combated by the elements of independence, which, giving magis- 
trates a proper power, restincts the higher piower in tlie cxcrciso 
of its right, and imposes upon it the obligation of rising it but 
seldom, with caution, and only in a case of absolute necessity; 
or the dependence must be complete, and the respoxisibility of 
magistrates concentrated entirely upon the high adininistration, 
which alone offers any hold to political responsibility, since it 
alone is called upon to the public discussion of its acts and their 
constitutional justification. 

If I had to choose between these two means, the first would 
appear to me to be greatly preferable. I own that X hold that 
responsibility to be of little value which leaves the j>lace where 
it originated to seek afar off for that where it will "become real, 
and travels from agent to agent, growing weakci- from each 
transition, until it has found the inclividual with wlxoiii it must 
rest. It has, in my opinion, a great chance, after- so anany 
changes, of becoming in the end illusive, pierhaps even unjust. 
And I think besides that, without giving to the i)iibl 3 .c mirilstiy 
the same degree of independence whicli belongs to the judg-es, wo 
may regret that it has none at all. Magistrates rcdircod' to tho 
condition of simple agents are no longer magistrates. They are 
wanting both in authority and dignity, for dignity goes with 
independence. ^ Moreover it happens, in tlio nature of filings, that 
in many cases, in matters of private crimes, for instance,, tho action 
of the public ministry is truly spoutaiicous and free. Hence it 
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follows tliat its position becomes a fiilse ono in tliosc cases wlicro 
it has no longer spontaneousiicss and liberty; and the falseness 
of its position xwoves a means of deceiving the public, who arc 
still told of the independence of these magistrates, when, in fact, 
as in political affairs, there is no such thing. There results from 
all this for the public ministry a false and bastard position, which 
compromises it in the ideas of the people, but which w'ould cease 
if it were indeed a magistracy invested with some personal con- 
sistence, with a proper degree of strength, with independence 
enough to feel itself under the weight of a direct responsibility, 
and summoned for the service of power, though witliout holding 
from it every element of its importance, and every law of its action. 
I repeat, I w’oiild much prefer, and for tho sake of liberty as well 
as of tJie magistrates, a public ministry thus constituted to tlie 
hierarchical subordination of the purely administrative regime ; 
but such things are not the work of one generation nor of a 
legislative ■will. Sliall we obtain them one day, and on -wliat con- 
ditions can such a magistracy have a place in onr consti tutional 
system? I have nothing to do with tliis question hero; hut 
assuredly, when the guarantees of the social responsibility of tho 
public ministry arc not found to have a degree of indopon- 
donce accordant with its mission, we are in tho riglit to seek them 
elsewhere. They may, it is true, be .of a partial and haphasiard 
nature ; but no matter, it is all that remains to us. There is hero 
a great power, a power -whoso action is in a great measuro arbi- 
trary; and wc need a visible and real rcsj)onsibiUty, at least for 
discussion. This is nothing more than a right. I again affirm that 
in political matters tlio subordination of tho pxil)lic ministry is 
complete; that here it possesses no .spontaJiooiisncss ; that in. al- 
most every case it is the higher administration that orders or 
holds back tho prosecutions, and decides xq)on their jiropricty 
and direction. Binco it docs exercise this ]>owcr, it is hound to 
ixiako xiHO of it reasonably, according to the ])u]dic iutex’cst: it is 
])ouiid to prove that it docs use it thus; ami it stands respon- 
sible for using it in excess, or without necessity. 

Here, then, is the first road opened to tho economy of capital 
pmnishincnt, the first means of sparhigthc trilxxmals the nece.s.sity 
of a frcxjxiciit application of the rigoiij-s of tlie laxv. It rests with 
power to smother many political offences without ]>rosecxi.tiiig 
them. In tho present state of society it xvill find tliis easy; and 
in the prxjsont state of the magistracy it has the absolute right, 
for the ])roHecxitions arc in its hand. 

Let ns see tho cases whore it is obliged, or thinkB it indis- 
peii.snhlo to prosecxite. It has not been able to ari'cst the offence 
befo3*e tlie complete developniciit of its legal cliaracter, or at 
least till it supposes chastisement to he necessary. Is it from 
that moment so bound by the laws, as to have no infiuence i.u 
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tlie direction of prosecutions — ^but is obliged to force the criminal 
on towards the scaffold whenever the crime appears susceptible 
of a capital qualification ? 

Whoever has watched for some years past the course of poli- 
tical processes, must have remarked tw^o circumstances. Some- 
times the judgment has not accorded with the indictment; the 
court of assizes has believed it a duty, in, the position of tlie ques- 
tion, to lessen the severity of the public ministry, and substitute 
for a capital crime one of less gravity ; or the public ministry 
itself has reduced its first pretensions, and combated even the 
first finding which had admitted them. This is what M. Cour- 
voisier at Lyons did in the affair of Maillard. More frequently 
the public ministry is obstinate in rigorously cliaracteinsing the 
offence, and exacting death as its punishment ; and in such cases 
we have seen the judges and jurors acquit the accused, rather 
than lend themselves to such excessi%’'e severity; so that men 
who w^ould have been subjected to some punishment, had the 
sentence demanded been moderate, are fully acquitted because it 
was deshed to drive them to the scaffold. I could cite many 
instances of this kind, but I abstain from doing so, in tenderness 
to the innocence thus legally proclaimed. 

What do these facts prove, if not the uncertainty wdiich often 
accompanies the characterisation of political crimes? And in 
this uncertainty, what obliges power to class them under the 
gravest heads, and to show itself eager for capital punishment at 
the risk of obtaining none at all ? If I am not mistaken here, and 
if, in political mattei’s, justice, necessity, and efficacy are generally 
wanting in capital punisliment, must not power be too happy in 
not having to grapple with so terrible an anomaly, and the perils 
which spring from it, but to find, in the very nature of such 
crimes, sufficient flexibility to make it easy to characterise them 
more moderately? Eeason commands it, the reason of interest as 
w^ell as of equity; for nothing can more compromise power than 
failing totally in a capital accusation ; and experience has proved 
that, notwithstanding the weakness of our judiciary institutions, 
it could very well do without the blood it had refrained from 
demanding. 

I am aware that it complains of the insufficiency of our laws 
and imputes to them both the' severity and the ill-success of its 
issues. They admit, it says, of no alternative : conspirators must 
either be arraigned as such, and the punishment of death 
invoked, or the prosecution must be abandoned; for there is 
nothing under this classification and punishment commensurate 
with the offence. 

I do not admit the excuse. The penal code, in inflictino- on 
the unsuccessful proposal to conspire the punishment of a loiio- 
banishment, has opened wide a door for the classification of 
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oBenccs of a similar kind. Few attempts eliaracterised as con- 
s|:tira.cy correspond fully with the definition of the law; and since 
some features arc wanting, the accusation must be indeed absurd, 
and the crime imaginai*y, if it could not be found an unsuccessful 
])roposal of conspiracy. Why not reduce it, from the first, to this 
character? Because exile is considered too mild; because we 
arc still under the dominion of tliose prejudices, and this false 
confidence in capital punishment which I have combated. The 
govornment thinks there is no safety hut in bloodshed; and at 
the rislv of not obtaining this blood, they seek capital condemna- • 
tion, because ten years of exile are supposed to be nothing. 

Ten years of exile notliing ! Good God ! with what enemies then 
do you deal ? Are these men so powerful, so European, that they 
will carry wherever they go their fortune and their influence, that 
they will cvcrywhci*e find n.poiat (Pa 2 ypui from which to shake 
your power, and stretch forth at any distance arms long enough 
to reach you? That Henry III. still feared the Duke de Guise in 
refuge at Brussels — that Elizabeth was inc[uieted by Mary Stuart 
in France — that even in St Helena Bonaparte made his enemies 
tremlilc-~may be conceived ; but almost all the conspirators you 
prosecute arc men without fame, without wealth, unknown be- 
yond their canton, and who are unable to find in foreign coun- 
tries anything but misery and oblivion. You then arm yourself 
even ■with their wi'etcliedness ; you say that it will drive them to 
any hazard, and that they will attempt to return and rear against 
you new dangers. There are indeed persons who have been suffi- 
ciently daring, who liave maintained some correspondence, who 
luivc puldishcd proclamations, and who have even come to the 
frontiers of the country. But what risk did you run? Did M. 
(jiujuet de Montaidot give you serious cause of alarm? Were the 
administration, the police, the gendarmes, the custom-houses, the 
|)nssj)orts, found to bo useless against such paltry designs ? And 
if there is really danger in any part of our frontiers, do you 
l)ehovc it to bo caused by the presence of a few obscui’e and 
i]n])ovcrishod exiles? 

1 cannot jiausc upon such an idea. No, assuredly, it is not true 
that the punishment of exile is illusory; and if it were so, it would 
l)c from very different causes than the personal importance of the 
convicts. Few, French men are anything in France : out of France 
they arc notliing. 

If power were in the right; if it were true that there does 
exist a, hiatus in the xicnal code, and that, in desiring to inflict the 
severest punishments upon political crimes, our law has forgotten 
to (lirHuo those that arc susceptible of the lighter chastisements, 
would it be very difficult to find a remedy? It is not a rare 
tiling to seii the administration coming to the legislative power to 
complain of the insufficiency of the penal laws, and to ask new 
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punishments for new offences. In general, T know, the question 
in such cases is of aggravation ; but if it were desired to soften the 
laws on account of the severity of their pretensions involving a, 
vexatious impunity, are not the same paths open? Wlmt obliges 
power to remain under the necessity of requiring capital ]Hsnish- 

nient for crimes wdiicli really do not merit it? What con- 
demns it to put the judges and juries so often to the alternative 
of pardon or injustice? Is it not pornutted to bring less violent 
indictments involving lighter x»nni.shinciits ? Would it not be 
welcome thus to show itself at once luodcrato and jynident, 
caring alike for order and equity? It is possible that our laws in 
regard of political matters require some roforins of this kind, ami 
that power, in calling for more mer(Mful pimislmients, w'onid 
obtain them more easily. I sec notliing to prevent this new 
moans from being adopted, of restricting tbo circle of capital 
punishment. 

Thereby would be gained the important advantage of no longer 
offering to the country and to Kuropo the spectacle of such 
continual accusations of great political crimes brought against 
obscure and powerless men, and which exhibit autliomty always 
ready to arm itself ivitli all its strength against those ■who Jiro 
obviously incapable of putting tbo late of tlio state in jc(q>ar<ly, 
I do not think that power cun have any profit in thus revealing 
all its maladies, or, if wo must call them so, the maladies of the 
society it governs. The moral ctlci't of such, a spci^lacdc is 
deplorable. It is impossible not to concliido from it, tnther that 
the revolutionai’y fever possesses the people, or that power is 
unfit to govern. That party men, delivered up to the iigotism of 
frantic passions, delight in repeating that Franco is full id* lepers 
and brigands ; that gcncml disorder is over on tlic ]>oint of 
raging; and that the parliamentary opposition is itself but the 
organ of the most unsocial intei’csts ainl tlie blindest fury— -;tll 
tills maybe conceived: but the national honour has not been com- 
mitted to the keeping of these men ; tluw arc not liold in r(jspoct 
by tlieir country, nor do they watcli over its oonHhlcniiion and 
tranquillity in Europe. But a governinent must think of ilieso 
duties; it belongs to the state, and it is commanded to conceal, 
if such exist, the moral -wounds of the tiountiy, expecting mean- 
while that its good conduct will .succeed in curing them. Surtsly 
it is not its part to disclose .such didbrmities, that it inny avail 
itself of them for Icgithni.sing .such or such a systeni of juhninis- 
tration? I wish, however, for neither illuslou nor fu1sehoo<l; for 
I do not believe that power is bound to Hatter f50cicfcy,or to appear 
ignorant of the Tices or danger fennenting in, its bosom. 

What good can it exjieefc from exhihiting the country ho often 
troubled and itself so often memwred ■\vit.h such agitations? It i.s 
always a melancholy and dungcrou.s situation for a gOYen)men& 
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to Hyc upon tlie faults and errors of its people, and to seek its 
strength in the manifestation of the weaknesses past or present of 
tlie country. Besides, is not power aware that disorder is con- 
tagious, especially after a great crisis, and that it is of the utmost 
importance to stifle its symptoms in order to remove its tempta- 
tion? Much is expected from example; hut it is forgotten that 
although there is example in punishment, there is the same in 
crime, and often more efficacious. Who will doubt that in a 
country where theft is rare, the very rarity would more power- 
fully contend with the temptation than would elsewhere the 
severest chastisements of the thieves? How can so evident an 
analogy be mistaken? A thousand times has it been observed: 
we have seen murder call forth murder, incendiaries produce 
incendiaries : the perverse dispositions of men reveal themselves 
when called upon; and when once set forth on their course, 
the rigour of the law must long bo exercised against them before 
they stop. This peril is greater in political crimes than in any 
other ; for there the guilty are more liable to self-deception, and 
excite in the public, by whom they ai’e surrounded, much less 
contempt and aversion. What madness, then, in power to hold 
up those continual provocations to such crimes, which spring from 
the parade of political prosecutions I Truly one cannot admire 
too much its inconsistency. The publicity of judicial debates not 
only incommodes, but terrifies it ; and it tries to get rid of the 
inconvenience by concealing its incomparable advantages. Such 
publicity, it tells us, reveals the temptations as well as the, terrors 
of crime ; yet it takes no care to make this spectacle rare, to 
refrain till tlie last extremity from opening a school the lessons 
of which it holds in such dread. How does it not see that, if these 
were less frequent and less solemn, they would have less power? 
Their solemnity depends mxich upon the gravity of the punish- . 
ments in perspective : the public cannot feel the same interest in 
a process which gives but a few years of imprisonment, as if the 
question were of a life. If power knew how to read the souls of 
tiio audience in such a debate ; if every thought, every emotion 
which it raises were developed before its eyes, it would itself be 
troubled, and would assuredly doubt whether its expected profit 
•wore not an illusion. But, blind and unsteady, it is ignorant of 
this : it is not aware that every proceeding, every w’-ord of the 
politically accused whom it urges on to the scaffold, becomes the 
subject of the most animated conversations and the boldest com- 
m oMtai‘ics, and that the slightest particular of his fate occasions the 
most l i vely and most enduring reflections, even in men who would 
not ilieniselves have committed his imputed crime, and who 
•would have felt but little interested, if the terrible destiny which 
weighs iiiiou him liad not stirred up from the bottom of their 
hearts every element of iuty and sympathy. Such is the effect 
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of political prosecutions wiiicli lead to the pniiishiuent of dcatlr : 
an eifect mysterious in its extent, but inlVdlible, and wliicb 
baffles in this case tlio hopes of })ovver, although power knows 
not how much what its supposed gains have cost. 

I might go much farther: consccpiences present themselves in 
crowds, and all proclaim that the commonest prudence, the merest 
personal interest of power, counsels it to lower the rate of its poli- 
tical accusations, to diminish their number, and to make use of every 
means at its disposal to frustrate conspiracies without prosecuting 
them; in fine, to employ very rarely the punishment of death — 
as rarely as it is attended by true justice and true necessity. 
Observe what an employment a wise and skilfrl admiuistrjition 
might make of its intiuence; observe bow, without disarming itself, 
and without intcrfcrcnce with the laws, it might introduce into 
govemment practical refonns conformable to the actual state 
of society, to the instinct of morals, and to the real intcrosis of 
powei\ It is for sucli purposes that it is allowed, even liere, that 
measure of the arbitrary always inseparable from the course of 
human affairs. In vain it would deny that it possesses and 
is able to use such a faculty. l*owcr is full of contradictions. 
When inconimocled by the laws, it claims arbitrary authoi'ity; 
when responsibility weighs upon it, it pretends to bo nie?*Jly 
the executive agent. But tlicse sophisms deceive no one ; truth 
easily compasses them; and when })olitical processes multi])ly 
beyond measure, and capital punishment is continually invoked, 
it will be power, and not the laws, that will suffer. I have shown 
how, either before the prosecutions or by their direction, the legal 
domain of punishment might bo restricted. Let us now bcm.? 
what influence might be exercised after judgment has boon 
passed. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE PRIVimiGE OP MUnCY. 

I meet hero with imejudiccs of another kind, as unreasonable 
in my opinion, but more respectable, inasmuch as they are pro- 
bably more disinterested and sincere. ^Some persons siipj>ose that 
the privilege of mercy is a right purely royal, witli the exercise 
of winch the ministry has nothing to do, and of which the Icing 
alone disposes, with reference to notliing more than personal 
clemency or equity, and witliont any ministerial responsibility 
being attached to it, or making it a part of the enginery of 
government. This was likewise the opinion of tlxc Constituent 
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Assembly; and what resulted from it? That, in the constitution 
of 17.91, the privilege of mercy was suppressed. 

Tha^ this was a great error, none is more convinced than I ; 
but the error was consequent on the idea which still dominated 
in the minds of men. Under the constitutional regime, where the 
inviolability of the monarch is founded upon the responsibility of 
ministers, no power of action would belong to him, and no act 
could emanate from him unaccompanied by this responsibility. 
'Whence, otherwise, could the royal inviolability derive its mean- 
ing, or, in other words, its guarantee ? 

The Constituent Assembly was aware of this necessity; and 
yet, from the influence of old habits, the privilege of mercy was 
still considered as a right purely personal and irresponsible in its 
nature. And they came to the conclusion that it should not 
continue. 

It is now re-established, and very properly so, like many other 
rights of which the sudden revolution had stripped the royal 
power ; but at the same time, like all these rights, it has re- 
entered the dominion of the principle which is the permanent and 
tutelary condition of this power. The king, acting by advice, 
and inviolable in everything, rules xmder the countersign of a 
responsible minister. Let those who still doubt on this point at 
least examine it. They have already abandoned two similar 
opinions : they said that the right of dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies, and that of creating peci’S,were in like manner personal 
to the king, free from all ministerial responsibility. But in 1816 
and 1819, the king openly exercised both by the advice of his 
ministers. Such was the power of facts, that it became necessary 
to pay homage to the truth of principles, and recognise a respon- 
sibility which appeared to flow from these acts of government. 
The most violent, as well as the most enlightened members of the 
party now in power, have exclaimed against the ministry to which 
they imputed them ; and which, I tliink, would no more hesitate 
now than it did then. The privilege of mercy is not of another 
nature, for it is not placed out of the constitutional pale, and 
pci'liaps occupies a position not less important. It is forming 
too moan an idea of it to regard it as merely intended to illus- 
trate the goodness of the prince, and to call down blessings upon 
his name. It may produce this effect, and that is one of its 
Advantages; but it is founded upon more extended causes and 
more general interests. In fact it is a portion of the right of 
justice, a remnant of the times when princes, exercising judgment 
themselves, could, according to circumstances, either condemn or 
absolve. In the progress of social order, the right of judging 
has (le])arted from the prince, but he has retained the right of 
pardoning. What a great example of that mysterious Wisdom 
which presides over the development of civilisation, and wliich, 
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nnconscioTisly to man, calls forth from the hosom of facts institii- 
tions and customs conformable to those eternal truths, the 
of which human wisdom alone could never have disccf< /edi 
Balanced between the need of justice and the impossibility of 
o-ivino* up to the capricious or perverse will of man the right of 
ruling, society felt first the perils of arbitrary power ; and in order 
to free itself, established fixed laws and independent judges, strove 
atyainst the influence of individual will upon judgments, and 
tned to write justice beforehand, and to connect with it before- 
hand the judges. A great amelioration has been the I’esult of 
these efforts. But truth has not allowed itself to be seized all at 
once; and the inevitable nature of things has not alw^ays consented 
to be seen in the texts of the laws. After having struggled against 
the ai’bitraiy principle, it has been necessary to recur to it ; and 
in the same way that the precision of legal judgments has been 
invoked against the imperiections^ of men, so the conscience of 
mn,n has been invoked against the imperfections of the judgments. 
Thus the necessity of the arbitrary principle, indomitable in our 
weakness, makes itself felt after its danger; and in default of 
that infallible judge who is wanting upon earth, the freedom, 
which the law wished to subdue in order to rule has now in its. 
turn come to the succour of the law itself. 

Such is the inevitably vicious circle of human affairs. The 
great error of the Constituent Assembly, both in its theories and 
institutions, was to mistake this fundamental element of our con- 
dition, and suppose that- truth, reason, and justice could belong, 
fully and perfectly, to certain forms and certain powers, and 
that it was thus possible to banish completely the arbitrary prin- 
ciple ; an arrogant attempt, which could only lead to tyranny. 
Such an attempt can never succeed, for it is in direct opposition 
to the present system of government which the people favour, 
and which it was the object of the Constituent Assembly to 
found. It is the grand characteiistic of the representative govern- 
ment to accept freely, in many cases, the imperious necessity of 
the arbitrary principle, and at once to remedy its defects in 
associating it with responsibility. The greater p>rogr,ess we 
make in this system, the more shall we be convinced that re- 
sponsibility in all its forms, and by the most diverse means, 
moral or legal, direct or indirect, is its most essential character 
and most powerful spring. A complete and admfrable system, 
then, it must be, since it recognises at once the weakness of our 
nature and respects its dignity. In this system it is impossible 
to prevent arbitrary power, however needful its presence may be, 
from being suddenly seized upon by responsibility. If it were 
otherwise, the entire system would be falsified. The privilege 
of mercy would be no privilege at all. Has the nature of this 
right been well examined? It is the right of suspending, or 
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amiilillatiiig tlic law; it is tliat ^dispensing power’ wliicli was 
of the causes of the tenible struggle of the English nation 
Stuarts. The kings of England maintained that it was 
privilege to recognise in particular cases the injustice or im- 
perfection of certain laws, and so to exempt such or such citizens 
from them. The country would never agree to this, and the 
country was right. All the laws and all the public rights would 
have been enervated by such a privilege. The ministerial re- 
sponsibility alone could, in exercising the privilege of mercy, 
preserve society from that peril; for it* it remains ignorant of one 
function of power, it will soon be so of others. The dispensing 
power of the Stuarts desired likewise to have the right of ex- 
empting the Catholics from certain penal clauses ; but the parlia- 
ment knew well that, in policy as in morals, bad principles must 
be put dovm, and it would neither allow itself to be over-ridden 
nor neutralised. 

Where could falsehood elsewhere hide itself? Who does not 
know that in the exercise of the privilege of mercy, as in every 
other stej), the king commonly decides according to the advice of 
his ministers, whose duty it is to study the case, and submit to him 
the reasons for decision? Who is ignoi-ant that, on every occasion, 
the petitions for pardon are addressed to the minister of justice,, 
and become in Ins olHce the object of an examination, which pro- 
duces a report to the king, who thei'eupon gi'ants or refuses his 
clemency? This clemency is free, absolutely free, yet it desires 
to be onliglitcned ; and if I am not mistaken, when such ];>etitions 
are addressed directly to the sovereign, he himself orders them to 
be referred to Ms nimistcr, to the end that the regular com*se of 
administration should be uninterrupted. In political matters this 
regularity is still more scrupulous, for there the severity or 
clemency may aft'ect the entire conduct of the ministry, and the 
general state of the country. Such atiairs are always a subject 
of serious deliberation in tho council. It matters not whether 
the determination which ensues be confonnable or not with the 
advice of ministers, for if they neither disavow nor fail in carry- 
ing it into execution, it is their own ; it belongs to their respon- 
sibility, like all other royal decisiohs, the secret of which none 
knows better than they. They have, then, no right to declare 
themselves absolved from the conseq,uences ; they have given 
their advice, fulfilled their task, and must be answerable. The 
mantle of royal inviolability is itself inviolable, and no one can 
pretend to cover himself with it. 

Is the privilege of mercy thus brought under the common law 
of constitutional principles, and fixed in the province of the upper 
mlmhiisiration, an engine of government which might be used to 
advantage to-day, and if so, what use should be made of it as 
regards political crimes ? 
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To tliose who would persist in seeing in it merely a means of 
extending mercy to indmcluals, aiid not a political instrnmer^f 
general government, Montesquieu lias replied for me : — m 
of pardon,’ says lie, ‘are a great instrument of moderate guv 
nients ; the power by wdiich a prince may pardon, when cxercib^ i 
with ■wisdom, may have admirable effects.’ 

And can it be otherwise? It is especially for political crimes 
that the privilege of mercy seems to be reserved — crimes fre- 
quently of an equivocal nature, to which sincere errors may I>o 
allied, and sentiments worthy of respect; by which society may 

not always appear to be threatened; in wliicli the perih tit • 

principal element of the crime— is wanting; and, in short, in 
which want of success acts more efficaciously tluiii chastisement. 
In private crimes, pardon supposes error, or at least excessive 
severity of judgment: and it may thus have the inconveuiouee of 
shaking the authority of legal justice, or the confidence in the 
wisdom of the laws. Too widely used, it •would point out vices 
to reform in the tribunals or the codes; it would make tlio royal 
clemency a new jurisdiction, a tribunal of equity called upon to 
revise all criminal judgments ; and offering, neither in the admi- 
nistrative instruction ^which preceded the sentences, nor in 
their foi'ms, any of the prudent warrants of ordinary tribunals. 
In political crimes, none of these inconvenioncc.s are to ])e 
dreaded: here pardon implies neither tlxo error of tlic chief 
judges, nor even, in a legal point of view, the iininoderato rigour 
of their decree. It neither compromises nor shakes their autho- 
rity in any way: it simply reveals tho intention of the sove- 
reign of treating with gentleness even those of his subjects r>r 
whom he has to complain: a moral and politic intontion, that 
has no ffispute with the laws, and does not alter their credit, but 
addresses itself to a circle of sentiments or ideas couq)lefceIy 
foreign to that in which legal justice moves. One may ovum 
presume that, in such a sphere, the habit of clemency, far from 
discouraging the severity of jurors or judges, would make tluun 
less timid and more free. The idea is so natural, that tlic inihlic 
has sometimes seemed to believe that a particular political con- 
demnation had been pronounced only in the pro.S})cct of a par- 
don to neutralise its rigour. Tims, by an economy of blood, 
we might perhaps gain the facility of example; power would 
have all the merit of the moderation, and the citizcu.s who, in 
the courts of assize, often hesitate, and with good reason, whim 
it is necessary to condemn a man to the scaffold, would manifest 
with less pain their disapprobation of his attempts or Jiis desi'm.s. 

We fear the effects of impunity; we fear tliat coiifidcnw of 
courage wincli supposes moderation to result from weakness or 
cowardice. But I have never known any governments taxed 
with w’-eakness but those that were really weak; and with rcMuird 
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to tliein, I know of none to whom rigour can supply the wanting 
strength. It is the most obstinate error of power to take on every 
occasion the effect for the cause. Thus, if discontent is general, 
it imputes it to the symptoms by which it is manifested. Since 
strong governments have been rigorous, it concludes that every 
rigorous government must be strong. I have already exposed 
this absurd mistake, and I find it here in all its grossness. 
Doubtless it is possible that mildness may be allied to weak- 
ness, and malevolence encouraged by it; but it is not fr(5iii 
the mildness tbc evil comes, but from the weakness — that real 
■weakness which betrays itself in severity the same as in mercy. 

I am ashamed to insist upon tlxose commonplaces of common 
sense; but what is to be done? When the error is a vulgar one, 
it is by vulgar truths it must bo subdued. Besides, what do you 
call impunity? Is it banishment, imprisonment, transportation? 
Tliose arc the next punishments to death, and you may substitute 
them for it. Amusing iminmity I Do you not see that similar 
commutations arc in ahsoliite harmony with the present state of 
morals and the nature of political dangers? We are no longer 
in the time of strong* and indomitable passions, which siir’^dved 
sufforing and irons, and were found, after twenty years of impo- 
tonco and captivity, in all their energy. Such Sentiments belong 
to those epochs when even liberty is morose, when life offers 
few distractions and few pleasures, when the ideas which occupy 
the mind of man are few and simple, and arc not of that conflict- 
ing nature winch confuses and agitates the soul, drifting at random 
in the midst of an advanced civilisation. In our day the prison 
(fr banishment takes men aw’ay from a commodious and pleasant 
existence; and they regi'ct a thousand enjoyments they knew nob 
in former times, and from punishment much more effica- 

cious warning. Yet they e^ crience in exile or prison tliose , 
ferocious violences which maiSly irritated them so deeply, 
rendering them as much more untractable as tliey were more 
miscrahlo. In the present day, even without liberty, a prisoner’s 
physical siiflcrings are m .uch as to disable him from reflecting 
on the causes of his mislortiinc, recognising his imprudences or 
errors, calming perhaps, or at least terrifying himself, and re- 
turning one (lay into society more softened than enraged. A 
po^vei*, however WTiiiting in skill, would find, I am sure, in these 
features of our social state a thousand means of working upon 
the condemned enemies whose lives it had spared. Besides, 
wlio.sc iH the necessity for the blow? Political perils are not 
iinniutablc; though substantial now, perhaps in two years they 
will luive disappeared; and the man who is to-daiy their instru- 
ment, will then have neither the power nor even the idea of 
hurting tlui consolidated government. A bandit or an assassin 
mhu or kills on his ov/u account, from motives purely personal,. 
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and witliont troubling himself as to whether the disposition of' 
society is favourable, or whether he will receive from it protec- 
tion or support. But political crimes are not so isolated : right or 
wrong, they are in correspondence -witli tlie condition of the public,, 
from "whom they promise themselves indulgence or even succour ; 
they are to a certain extent crimes of circumstances, and would 
not have been committed, or perhaps conceived, if cii-cumstances 
had been dijBTcrent. And wherefore be in such a hurry to kill when 
the ch’cimistances may change ? The present peril is foreseen ; 
the condemned is in the hands of power, wdiich, in sparing his life, - 
may yet retain him in impotence while the danger continues.- 
The danger i^astjof what use is severity ? Is it so difficult to keep* 
some mercy in reserve for days of security? If you have not 
this foresight, hut hasten to irrecoverable steps, know you wdiab 
%vill happen ? That the trouble and danger wdll go on increasing, 
and you will be demanded an account of your needless severity. 
But if fortune is more favourable, and danger departs, and the storm 
subsides — then, when safety has I'eturned, and society sees no 
more in a imessing peril the motive of your rigour, it will forget 
peril and motive together: it will remember only your blood* 
thirsn-ness; and governed by that instinct of truth which does 
not permit us to attribute to the death of a few men the return, 
of peace and order, it w’iU say that you have sacrificed to your 
fear or your vengeance those whom you might have spared, 
without danger. 

It would be right to think thus ; and the fact which is revealed 
in this sentinient is the political uselessness of capital punish- 
ment. It must be seen from a distance, in order to be judged 
properly as to its effects ; and more than once, governments have 
had to regi’et having lost the opportmiit^^*offered to them by the 
privilege of mercy. Hurried away by^'^m passions or perils of 
the moment to give it full ST53p^iey have afteiwvards found, 
themselves weighed down by obligations and recollections, the 
burden of which they deplored. In the midst of the mobility 
of human affairs, it is a great fault in power to bind itself by 
irrecoverable acts. A day may come wffien the blood which it 
shed, apparently forgotten, wall bubble up between it and the men 
it has most need of. Formerly, the brutality of manners and 
power of personal interests wei'e such, that obstacles like tlxis gave 
way easily before new circumstances; but in the present day, 
notwithstanding the im changeable levity of our natui’e, they are 
more real and more difficult to surmount, for public opinion lends 
them a force wffiieli they could not always derive from the con- 
stancy of individual sentiments. The prudent use of the privilege 
of mercy disperses them, as it were, beforehand, and leaves power 
a freeaom of movement, which it is of great importance for it tO' 
preserve. Hi wffiat consists wisdom, if not in foresight? Let 
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governments lie possessed of tliat, and. I doubt if tliey will fre-^ 
(pionfcly make use of capital punislmient. 

Hero is the last consideration. I have hesitated to present it, 
for I would not be accused of advising cowardice; and yet 
I will set it doAvn—for it is time. Formerly the depositaries of 
poAver, ministers or others, risked in political struggles their 
life as well as position. It w^as the necessity of the time that 
such comhats should always have a revolutionary character, 
and that no one could retire from them vanquished to 
security in repose. The constitutional system and public man- 
ners have changed this gloomy condition of xniblic men; they 
may now fall Avithout danger, and CA’’cn I'C-enter the lists for the 
recovery of tlieir poAver. The people are better governed, and 
the governors more safe. May nothing alter this new aspect 
of jAolitical life ! Ministers avouIcI deceh'e themselves did they 
think to shako off the resx>onsihility Avhich rests upon them by 
disputing its limits. When facts become serious, and the gravest 
interests are compromised, then subtilties lose their cmi)ire ; every- 
thing is decided Avifcli simidicity, and they ansAver in their whole 
conduct for all the counsels they have given or omitted. I l-oiow 
that such a prospect, presenting itself to the eyes of a public 
man, should not induce him to relax in Ins duties: it should 
rather teach him the obligation to look well about him ; not to 
believe lightly in pretended necessities, or to satisfy himself in 
the days of his poAver Avith such frivolous excuses as have no 
vahie Avlicn those days are past; to reduce as far as in him lies 
that circle of political death-punislnnent already so happily con- 
tracted ; and, in sliort, to employ to this end, in his function of 
counsellor to the throne, the Avhole force Avlxich his responsibility 
lends him. 


CHAPTEK XL 

CONCLUSION. 

Before concluding, I have read again that treatise in which it 
is said avc may discover the deepest and most odious secrets of 
tyranny-- the treatise of The Prince; and I have found a passage 
wliich 1 Avish to quote. In its expressions, and even ideas, it 
bclougs rather to the manners and policy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury tium to our OAvn ; it speaks more especially of personal 
enmities and treasons, of assassinations and political perils Avhich 
belong more to the ferocious struggles of personal ambition 
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- tlian to the clasliing* of general interests or contending systeips 
of government. However, it is good to know what was thought 
of conspiracies and their importance by a great man, who, living 
in the midst of punishments and factions, an unmoved observer 
of facts and their results, undertook to teach governments by 
what prudence they might surmount such casualties. 

« One of the most pow^erful safeguards,’ says Machiavel, ' that 
a piince can have against conspiracies, is to be neitlier hated nor 
d^spised by the mass. The man who conspires believes always 
that, by the death of the prince, he wall satisfy the people ; but 
if, on the contrary, he thinks it would oifend them, he will not 
have the courage to go forward, for the difficulties which sur- 
round conspirators are infnite. We know by experience that 
there have been many conspiracies, but few that have succeeded. 
He who conspires cannot do so alone, nor choose his companions 
but among those whom he supposes to be discontented. But 
when you have intrusted your secret to a malcontent, you have 
furnished him with the means of throwing off this character, for, 
by revealing the design, he may hope for every kind of profit. 
Seeing, on the one hand, the profit certain, and on the other 
nothing hut doubts and perils, he must be a rare ffiend indeed, 
or else a very obstinate enemy of the prince, to keep faith with 
you. Reducing the thing to the most simple terms, I say that, 
on the side of the conspirators, all is fear, mistrust, and dread 
of chastisement ; while on that of the prince are the majesty of 
power and of the laws, and the strength of his friends and of the 
state. When to all this is joined the good-will of the public, it is 
impossible for any one to have the temerity to conspire. In 
ordinary cases, a conspirator has much to fear before the 
perpetration of the crime; but here he has to fear even after it; 
for, the crime accomplished, he will hj^re^ie people for enemies, 
and so can hope for no refugei>«.A.^1tinber of examples on this 
point might be given, but I will content myself with one which 
occurred in the time of our fathers. Annibal Bentivoglio, who 
governed Bologna, having been assassinated by the Canneschi 
in a conspiracy, and leaving no heir but John, who was 
still an infant, the people rose after the murder and massacred 
all the Canneschi, an effect of the popular good-w ill enjoyed at 
that time by the family of Bentivoglio Prom this I con- 

clude that a prince has little to fear from conspiracies, if he 
enjoys the good-will of the people; but that, if the people ai'e Ms 
enemies, he has to fear everything and every citizen.’* 

I would not be so confident as Maclxiavel, nor go so far as to 
say that the -popularity of power is enough to discourage the 
audacity of conspirators. But i:^ in the sixteenth century, the 

^ I! Principe, c. xix. ; Operc di Nic, Slaeeliiavolli, t. vi. pp. 316-SI8. 
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inosfc profomid adept in Italian policy tliouglit tliafc tlie strength 
of power against conspiracies resided not in its pnnisliinents, but 
in the satisfaction of general interests, and the relation borne to 
them by the system of government, how will it be in our own day? 
Machiavel found conspiracies very difficult to deal with, and 
capital punishments very insufficient when power was not popu- 
lar ; and now, when the question is to stir up the masses to a 
struggle against the powerful organisation of great governments, 
would conspirators have few’er obstacles to contend with ? V/ould 
capital punishments have more virtue ? I have already answered 
the question. The tasks of justice and policy are distinct, more 
so than they ever \vcre, and the one cannot supply the place of 
the other. If policy is not equal to its own, or if it is ignorant of, 
or offends the public wdll, in vain w'ould it summon to its assist- 
ance punishments against individurds. Punishments may destroy 
men, but they can. neither change the interests nor sentiments- 
of tlie people. But wdiat do I wdsh? bTcither effeminacy nor 
impunity. To combat a useless rigour, I have merely gathered 
these facts together, and have shoAvn that against moral dangers 
atid general forces such rigour is wdthout efficacy. The character 
of generality which the dangers of power now bear will he also 
found in these means. It may kill one or several individuals, and 
severely chastise one or several conspiracies ; but if it can do no 
more than this, it will find the same perils and the same enemies 
always before it. If it is able to do more, let it dispense with 
killing, for it has no more need of it : less terrible remedies will 
suffice. It will see, as Machiavel says, that a government pro- 
tected by public approbation stands on a vantage-ground, where 
conspiracies arc as impotent against power as capital punishment, 
is impotent against coi^nracics. 


THE END. 
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